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LIMING LAND WITHOUT ANY BENEFICIAL 
RESULT. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Nottoway, June 16th, 1841. 
Though not a subscriber to your paper, yet I 
am not indifferent to its success, nor deprived o! 
the pleasure and profit too, I trust, to be derived 
from its perusal. On the contrary, you have my 
most hearty congratulations for the many compli- 
ments you have won from your correspondenis, 
for the ability and usefulness with which you 
have conducted it; and lam now restrained more 
by prudence than justice, {rom expressing, plenis 
verbis. the favorable regard in which your labors 
are held by an humble member of the agriculiu- 
ral community. This will be better done, no 
doubt, to your own taste, and with less fulsome- 
ness to your readers, by adding, if | can, to the 
number of facts, which you may be able to present 
before them, worthy of their atiention. 
In the winter of 1837-’38, . down a piece 
of pine land, of second groWreh, in good heart, 
being interspersed with dog-wood and grape vine. 
The size of it was 3 or 4 acres of ground. It 
was permitted to lie for 1 year with the fallen 
trees and rubbish upon it. In the spring of 1839, 
it was hilled and planted in tobacco, fullowed by 
the same crop in 1840, and by wheat and herds- 
grass the last winter. Previously to hilling for 
the first crop of tobacco, a portion of lime, made 
by burning oyster shells, was sprinkled over half an 
acre of this land, selected {rom about the middle of 
it, the pine beard being permitted to remain upon it, 
but removing by a slight raking the coarsest of 
the trash. It was put on at the rate of about 
70 bushels of lime tothe acre. [ have carelully 
watched the effects of it upon the 3 successive 
crops, by comparing the products, according to 
the eye, of the limed and adjoining portions of 
land, and have not yet been able to detect the 
least decided advantage of the former over the 
latter, more than what might be attributed in 
rertain parts to superior original fertility of soil. 
The crop of wheat now upoy it shows such a 
Uniformity of aspect, in growth and maturity, 
throughout the entire piece, that it seems to me 
the most minute observer would not dream that 
such a vaunted fertilizer as lime is had been ap- 
plied to any part of it, if we may except many 
itregular spots over the entire surface, including 
limed and unlimed portions, in which the more 
vigorous growth and more rapid maturity of the 
wheat manifest the undoubted virtues of ashes, de- 
posited by the burning of heaps of logs and brush. 
ther experiments with lime have been made 
_ are making in my neighborhood, but with 
my wou euabiened practical conclusions, at least, 
ne ae A gentleman sowed lime upon his 
ee last spring after manuring it, and did 
ot reap such a crop of tobacco as his manure 
a promised. Not meaning, however, to aver 
= the lime was an injury, but only that it did 
ni seem, to an appreciable extent, to counteract 
jurious causes. This gentleman is doubtless 
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flattered with the hope, if not belief, that its bene- 
ficial effects will be considerably realized in the 
present crop of wheat. Whether it be confirmed 
or not, it will be difficult accurately to ascertain, 
but the conclusion to be drawn from the experi- 
ment, related above, upon my own land, would 
seem to be unfavorable to such a supposition. 
Guided by principles which I suppose you to 
have advanced in relation to the action of calca- 
reous matiures, I shall yearly watch the effects of 
the lime upon the 4 acre of ground above described, 
with the expectation, if they are correct, that 
with moderate cultivation and grazing, and a 
moderate supply of vegetable matter of its own 
growth, from herds-grass, it will either improve 
more rapidly than the adjoining land, or deterio- 
rate more slowly. If the above should merit any 
notice from you or your readers, it would be 
pleasing to me to see something confirmatory ol, 
or contradictory to what is here advanced ; for, in 
agricultural practice and opinion, the paradox is 
just, that our enemies are often our best friends. 
G. F. 





FRENCH AND AMERICAN RURAL COMFORTS. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Mr. Editor:—To be able to “define our 
proper position inthe world,” and to form a true 
estimate of our character and standing in the 
scale of human beings, it will be necessary for us 
to compare ourselves by the standard of comfort 
and happiness enjoyed in other civilized countries, 
and especially with the inhabitants of those states 
which have been for ages under other forms of 
government, become venerable from their an- 
tiquity. lam led at present to this subject, by a 
perusal of the article inthe Cabinet for March, 
on the state of society in that part of the continent 
which is denominated * the Granary o! Europe,” 
where cheap land and low wages seem almost 
synonymous with misery and starvation. 

During a late tour in the low countries in 
France, | was struck dumb while witnessing the 
state of society in that part of * dear, delightful 
France,” having never belore had the most distant 
idea of the possibility that such a low, debased, 
and degraded state of things could exist in any 
civilizedcountry under heaven; and | have never, 
since my return, been able to find words to ex- 
press my feelings, or to describe what I there 
saw; but «as TI have since found the same scenes 
portrayed to the life in Blackwood’s Mageziue, 
all | have to do is to bear testimony to the truth 
of the picture, which is by no means too highly 
colored, and which [I do most conscientiously ; 
congratulating my fellow countrymen on the com- 
fort and happiness which they enjoy in this blessed 
land of liberty and high wages. The traveller 
thus commences :— 

‘Nantes, in Bretagne. Passed through a 
productive country, where the cows seemed the 
legitimate proprietors—the peasantry, interlopers. 





The fields were luxuriant, but all that betokened 
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the presence of man was deplorable. ‘God made | 
the country and man made the town,’ is the poet’s 
manner ol accounting for narrow streets, but the 
general order of French towns do not come with- 
in the catalogue of human buildings—nothing on 
earth comes nearer to the troglodyte style. Nine- 
tenths of them seem to have been the simple 
work of nature; piles of mire, shaped into 
habitations by the hand of time and tempest, and 
as guillless of glass windows, whitewash, and 
comfort of any conceivable kind, as a cavern in 
the back of an American wilderness! But the 
Frenchman is a genuine ‘ Gallio’ in private life, 
and careth for none of these things; yet he is 
within 50 miles of a people whose study is every 
thing of domestic convenience. ‘To what can the 
extraordinary difference be attributed, which 
makes the man of England and the man of 
Irance as essentially antipodean as if the diameter 
of the earth divided them? It cannot be climate, 
for in three-fourths of France they have shower 
for shower with England ; or if there be a dis- 
linction, the winter is keener and the summer 
more torrid, thus both requiring more diligence in 
repelling the effects of season, It cannot be 
poverty, for the French peasant has generally 
become a proprietor: it cannot be government, 
for if governments act at all in the matter, it is to 
set the example of building: yet the French 
peasant goes on from year to year and from age 
to age, sitting in acotiage as naked of comfort as 
if hesaton a hill in Siberia, and a Tartar hut 
would be weli equipped to the best of these 
hovels: they have not even the merit of being 
whitewashed sepulchres, for a brush has never 
touched them since the moment they arose from 
their original mire ;—the truth is, that * home,” 
as ithas beena thousand times observed, is not 
French ; there is but little gathering around the 
family hearth, and the cottage is not the place of 
their mirth ; they return to it to sleep, and go to it 
as men to the churchyard, because they cannot 
help it. Their festivities are for the guingette, 
their superfluous coin is expended on the gilded 
head-gear of the rustic belles, or the flame- 
colored waistcoats and flowered stockings of the 
rustic beaux; while the summer lasts they live in 
the open air, working, dancing, eating, and 
flirting through the day; and when the winter 
comes, they cluster together in their huts like bees, 
with no more concern for their furnishing than a 
generation of rabbits in their warren; there they 
hibernate, dismal, dark, and frozen, until the first 
gleam of sunshine rouses them, and lets the whole 
tribe loose like the swallows—and then all is flater- 
ing, frisking and hunting flies—or matters full as 
light as flies—again.” J. C. 





EXTIRPATION OF SASSAFRAS SPROUTS. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 


Pleasant Run, Logan Co., May 22, 1841. 


You ask, inthe 29th number of the present 
volume, for the practice of some one in subduing 


sassalras sprouts; I have thought proper to give 


Renee cece eee ——— 





of mine that the sassafras sprout was a very 
great objection to the Green River country. I 
saw fields thickly set with it and the fences com- 
pletely staked and ridered with them growing, 
and knew not how to get rid of this evil; to cut 
one down, was to insure twenty more. He in- 
formed me that a few years previous he would 
have given one hundred dollars to have them 
cleared from one field, but had succeeded entirely 
in freeing’them from his farm. His practice 
had been to sow his fields in clover, and pasture 
his sheep on them, commencing early in Mav. 
This stock will keep the leaves well trimmed off, 
which will cause them to die, root and branch. 
I had a field at that time better set than most of 
the wheat this spring. It was set in clover ; I put 
all my stock on it, and still lacked some, and bor- 
rowed from my neighbors, which entirely subdued 
it, IT advise all of my brother farmers whose 
fields are infested with this troublesome shrub to 
sow them in clover, and instead of having their 
stock running in the wood, until July and August, 
with their winter coats on, to put them on the clo- 
ver in May; and if they have not a sufficient 
number themselves to keep the sprouts trimmed, 
to borrow of their neighbors, and not think of a 
charge for pasturage, for the laborer is worthy 
of hishire. If you think the above or part of it 
worthy the consideration of your correspondent, 
you are at liberty to give ithim in any form you 
please. Winn Goyn. 





STATE AID TO AGRICULTURE IN NEW-YORK. 


From the Cultivator. 


Weare gratified to announce that the bill intro- 
duced for the aid and improvement of agriculture, 
into the legislature of this staie, has become a 
law, and that, if not all that some of our agricul- 
tural friends expected, still its influence must be 
powerlul for good. It appropriates eight thousand 
dollars annually, of which $700 goes to the N. Y. 
State Ag. Society, and the remainder is divided 
among the several counties in proportion to their 
population, on conditions and restrictions which 
must ensure its faithful application to the use 
intended by the state when granting the aid. It 
will be seen that no county can receive its share of 
the money unless a county society is organized, 
and a sum equal toethat appropriated is raised by 
the association to be atided to and expended with 
that for premiumse This is a very important 
provision; and one on which we think the great 
efficiency and utility of the aid afforded will de- 
pend. Every county in thestate, therefore, which 
has not already an efficient society organized, 
should make no delay in effecting this object. 
Men of spirit, talent, enterprise, thorough farm- 
ers, or who feel a deep interest in the advance- 
ment of agriculture, must take the lead in this 
business, and the many will soon be interested in 
the result, and cheerfully follow the movement 
that we think will eventuate in so much good: 
Let every thing like sectional or political feeling b¢ 
religiously eschewed in the management of thes? 


you and your correspondent, Mr. Champion, of| societies. ‘They are intended for the people, to 


Caldwell,any observations and practice. When 
{ commenced farming in this county I was annoy- 


benefit the many, and so the funds appropriat 
must be sacredly regarded. 





ed with the sassafras, and remarked to a neighbor 


We think it may reasonably be anticipated tha! 
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the reports which are to be made to the secretary 
of state {rom the state society, and the county 
societies, will form an annual volume of the most 
instructive and useful kind, and which will forma 
record or history of agriculture in. this state 
invaluable to the farmer. The agricultural law 
of 1817, has done much for the fame of De Witt 
Clinton, and the good effects resulting from it have 
not yet ceased to be felt. The farmers of the state 
have demanded, and the legislature have again 
granted aid to the agriculture of the state.’ Let 
such a use be made of this money, and sucha 
spirit awakened in the community, that the 
agricultural prosperity of the state shall be com- 
mensurate with its unequaled position, and its 
immense resources. 


An act for the encouragement of Agriculture. 
[Passed May 5, 1841.] 


The people of the state of New-York, repre- 
sented in senate and assembly, do enact as follows: 

§ 1. The sum of eight thousand dollars per 
annum shall be and hereby is appropriated tor 
the term of five years, lor the promotion of agri- 
culture and fousehold manufactures in this state, 
in the manner following, to wit: to the county of 


Albany, $205 Oneida, 8955 
Alleghany, 123 Onondaga, 204 
Broome, 67 Ontario, 130 
Cattaraugus, 86 Orange, 152 
Cayuga, 151 Orleans, 75 
Chautauque, 143 Oswego, 131 
Chemung, 62 Otsego, 148 
Chenango, 122 Putnam, 38 
Clinton, 84 Queen’s, 91 
Columbia, 133 Rensselaer, 180 
Cortland, 75 Richmond, 34 
Delaware, 106 Rockland, 36 
Dutchess, 157 Saratoga, 121 
Erie, 186 Schenectady, 51 
Essex, 71 Schoharie, 97 
Franklin, 50 Seneca, 74 
Fulton & Hamilton, 60 Steuben, 138 
Genesee, 179 St. Lawrence, 170 
Greene, 91 Suffolk, 97 
Herkimer, 112 Sullivan, 47 
Jefferson, 183 ‘Tioga, 61 
King’s, 143 ‘Tompkins, 114 
Lewis, 53 Ulster, 137 
Livingston, 117 Warren, 40 
Madison, 120 Washington, 123 
Monroe, 194. Wayne, 126 
Montgomery, 107 Westchester, 146 
N.Y. to Am. Inst. 950 Yates, 61 


iagara, 


93 


N. Y.S8. Ag. Soc. 700 
§2. When the New-York State Agricultural 


ociety and any county agricultural society now 
lormed, or which may hereafier be formed in this 
State, or the American Institute in the city of 
ew-York, shall raise by voluntary subscription 
any sum of money, the president and treasurer 
shall make and aubscribe-an affidavit of the facts 
of the formation of such society, and of their 
aving raised a certain sum, specilying the amount 
thereof, which affidavit shall be filed with the 
Comptroller of this state, who shall draw his war- 
rant on the treasurer for a sum equal to the amount 
such voluntary subscription, not however ex- 
ceeding the amount to which such county or state 
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society would be entitled, according to the appor- 
tionment aforesaid. 

§ 3. ‘The New-York State Agricultural Society 
and the several county agricultural societies now 
formed or which shall be formed in this state, 
during the continuance of this act, shall annually 
elect such and so many officers as they ehall deem 
proper; andit shall be the duty of such officers 
annually to regulate and award premiums on 
such articles, productions and improvements, as 
they may deem best calculated to promote the 
agricultura! and household manufacturing inte- 
rests of this state, having especial reference to 
the net profits which accrue, or are likely to 
accrue, from the mode of raising the crop or stock, 
or the fabrication of the article thus offered, with 
the intention that the reward shall be given for 
the most economical or profitable mode of compe- 
tition; provided always, that before any premium 
shall be delivered, the person claiming the same, 
or to whom the same may be awarded, shall deli- 
ver in writing to the president of the society as 
accurate a description of the process in preparing 
the soil, including the quantity and quality of the 
manure applied, and in raising the crop, or leed- 
ing the animal, as may be; and also of tne ex- 
pense and product of the crop, or of increase in 
value of the animal, with the view of showing 
accurately the profit of cultivating the crop, or 
feeding or fattening the animal. 

§ 4. The president of the State Agricultural 
Society, and the several presidents of the said 
county societies, who shall receive or expend any 
of the moneys hereby appropriated, shall aunually, 
in the month of December, transmit to the comp- 
troller a detailed account of the expenditure of all 
the moneys which shall come into their hands un- 
der this act, and stating to whom and for what 
purpose paid, with the vouchers thereof; and the 
said presidents of the several county agricultural! 


societies shall annually transmit in the month of' 


December, to the Executive Committee of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, all such re- 
ports or returns as they are required to demand 
and receive from applicants for premiums, toge- 
ther with an abstract of their proceedings during 
the year. 

§ 5. The Executive Committee of the New 
York State Agricultural Society shall examine all 
reports and returns made by the presidents of the 
county agricultural societies, and condense, ar- 
range and report the same, together with a étate- 


ment of their own proceedings, to the secretary of 


state, in the month of January in each year. 

§ 6. The presidents of the several county socie- 
ties, or delegates to be chosen by.them annually 
for the purpose, shall be ex-officio members of the 
New York State Agricultural Society. 

§ 7. It shall be the duty of the county clerks in 
the several counties of this state to cause notice to 
be given in one or more newspapers in each 
county, of the time and place of’ a meeting to be 
held in such county for the purpose of organizing 
such county agricultural society ; and notice there- 
of shall be given at least four weeks previous to 
such meeting. | 

§ 8. ‘This act shall take effect immediately. 
State of New York, This act having been ap- 

Secretary's Office, § proved and signed by the 
Governor, on the 5th day of May, 1841, I do here- 
by certify that the same became a law on that day, 

Joun C. Spencer, Sec’y. of State. 
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JAMES RIVER WATER-BORNE MARL, AND ITS 


EXPENSE. LIME AND CEMENT FROM STONE 
MARL. 


At various places in our publications, and still 
more in private conversations, we have recom- 
mended and urged the use of water-borne marl to 
all those farmers on navigable waters who had 
not marl, easily accessible on their own lands. 
Our arguments to this end, and estimates of ad- 
vantages, have as yet had but very limited opera- 
tion, not because they were not convincing to 
many, and who would gladly have incurred the 
proper expense, but because, to effect the object, 
required the co-operation of three different classes 
of operators. These were, Ist, the proprietor and 
worker of the mari beds, to sell, dig, and deliver 
the marl to lighters, or other vessels ; 2d, water- 
men and owners of vessels to transport the marl; 
aud 3d, purchasers upon fixed and large contracts, 
so as to furnish that regular and full employment 
which only could make all parts of the business 
(as of any other business,) both cheap in opera- 
ration and profitable in results. Many persons 
were, and still are, anxious to buy marl—but few 
proprietors of the beds cared to work them ona 
proper mode for cheap delivery—and still worse 
was the chance to obtain the water transportation 
to be properly and certainly performed, and at 
other than exorbitant rates. But notwithstanding 
all the difficulties, we succeeded as early as 1833 
in inducing Col. C. H. Minge, then residing in 
Charles City county, to commence marling his 
farm in that county from the bed which underlies 
Coggins Point, of which we gave to him (and 
also to others afterwards) the gratuitous use. Col. 
Minge proceeded on the proper mode for cheap- 
ness, by purchasing a vessel, and having the 
transportation carried on by his own hired hands. 
But though thus avoiding the exorbitant charges 
and unfaithful operations of lighter-men, he had 
to bear all the disadvantages and losses of carry- 
ing on all the separate branches of the business, 
generally out of reach of his supervision, and by 
the aid of ignorant and inexperienced hands—and, 
moreover, under other peculiar disadvantages, un- 
necessary to repeat here, but which may be seen, 
as slightly and generally referred to, in the report 
published at page 97 of ‘Kssay on Calcareous 
Manures.’ Still, under all such disadvantages, 
(which we suppose must have served to increase 
the cost fully one-third,) Cel. Minge continued 
his operations through two years, and, according 
to careful and particular estimates of all the items, 
he found the total expense of the uncovering and 
digging the marl, putting it on board, transporting 
it 15 miles on and across the broad part of James 
River, and landing it above high-water mark, to 








be, for 15,000 bushels (heaped) conveyed in 1833, 
not quite 2 cents the bushel, (1}4 cents was the 
estimate, ) and 17,000 bushels the next year, only 
1,5, cents per bushel. This does not include any 
payment for the marl, as he was charged nothing 
for it. Butif half acent the bushel be allowed 
for that (which is enough,) his marl of the se- 
cond year would still have cost him but little more 
than 2 cents when put out on his landing place. 

But of the many who want to buy marl, and 
who would very gladly pay 3 cents, (and who in 
fact have paid 4 to 5 cents, or more,) none have 
been willing to undertake to be their own carriers. 
And while they have paid more than twice the 
amount of fair prices for lightering, the persons 
engaged in that business have made but little 
profit, owing to the ignorance, laziness, and 
worthlessness of most of the hireling hands who 
man the river lighters. Mr. Hill Catter (of 
Shirley) next to Col. Minge, was the earliest and 
has been the most extensive applier of water- 
borne mar! on the borders of James River. But 
though he tikewise obtained his early supplies gra- 
tuitously, (paying only for the labor performed,) 
he has never been able to have marl put on his 
shore at less than 44 cents; and yet, afier seeing 
the effects of his early applications, he was so 
anxious to extend it to all his land, that he re- 
quested and authorized us to contract with any 
responsible person to furnish him marl enough, 
and regularly, at 5 cents the bushel. We were 
unable, at that time, to induce any proper person 
to undertake that large contract, and therefore it 
was not effected; though we were as well per- 
suaded then as now, that even at 2 cents less, 
a good and sufficient profit would have been 
afforded to the other party. Under this opinion 
we rather discouraged the paying the high prices 
then asked, and advised several persons who 
would otherwise have bought, to wait for more 
moderate terms—or, still better, to become their 
own carriers. But to this time, the price has 
been very little reduced, (4 cents being the low- 
est yet paid, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, ) and large quantities of marl have been 
bought and used, at such high prices, though not 
one-twentieth of what might otherwise have been 
demanded, at fair prices. 

During all this time, we refrained from offering 
to furnish marl from our beds, except by gift— 
and that for several reasons. In the first place, 
we did not choose that our urgent recommenda- 
tions to others to purchase and use water-borne 
marl should, even by possibility, subject us to the 
suspicion of being impelled thereto by the desire 
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of making a pecuniary profit by the business—and 
therefore, we preferred that others should be un- 
dertakers of the business. Next, our own mari, 
on navigable water, though very rich, is peculiarly 
difficult to uncover and work, and therefore can- 
not be so cheaply furnished (to the bushel) as 
from many other more easily accessible beds. 
But, afier leaving it to others for 8 years to com- 
mence this business, and carry it on, and with very 
litle effect, either in reducing prices, or furnishing 
a regular and sufficient supply at any prices, we 
presume that we may now make the attempt to 
furnish a better and cheaper supply, without 
drawing suspicion on our motives in recommen- 
dations made, and opinions expressed, so long ago. 
According to the advertisement published on the 
cover of this number, it will be seen that the mar! of 
Coggins Point is offered to be put on board lighters 
at 2 cents the heaped bushel ; or at 14 cents, if on 
contracts for 30,000 bushels or more. If purchasers 
will furnish their own lighters and hands, the 
transportation and landing of the marl (within 
15 miles distance) may be performed for 1 cent 
more ; and even to: hired vessels, regularly em- 
ployed, 14 cents would furnish a sufficient profit— 
there being a proper wharf or stage at the land- 
ing place, and the marl being taken by the pur- 
chaser from the deck of the vessel. But no light- 
er-men will engage at this price for freight—and 
few can be relied on for regular work at even 
their own higher prices. Therefore, if this busi- 
hess is to be put on the cheapest and most pro- 
fitable footing, (and which cannot be except asa 
large and regular business,) the purchasers of 
the marl must provide and man their own lighters. 
If that were done, and proper arrangements 
made, these terms for large contracts would per- 
mit the marl to be carried to distances within 15 
miles, for 24 to 3 cents the bushel, and 40 or 50 
miles for 4 cents. But, to effect this unprecedent- 
ed (and heretofore almost unhoped for) degree 
of cheapness, it will be essential that purchasers 
and land-owners shall operate on a large scale, 
and to the best advantage in economizing labor, 
48 Well as the workers of the beds, and shippers 
of the marl. 

_ The lime-stone (as it may be truly termed, 
iN regard to its calcareous constitution, ) which 
“furnished by this same bed of marl, is another 
object of high importance, for cement; and if, 
a8 we presume, as rich stone-marl may be found 
‘0 Many other places in Virginia, we might not 
aly be furnished at home with all the lime re- 
quired for building, but at a much less price than 
‘S paid, to an immense amount annually, for the 





stone-lime of New England. Directed merely 
by our knowledge of its chemical constitution, 
we burnt this lime and used it for our own build- 
ings, eight to ten years ago. Having since sold 
the farm, (Shellbanks, in Prince George county,) 
we had not seen the mortar used there, for six 
years, until a few days ago. ‘The plastering, 
(of the dwelling house,) which was altogether of 
this lime, is unusually firm, and has stood better, 
as Mr. Theron Gee, the present proprietor thinks, 
than any plastering he has ever known made of 
other lime. A small part of the brick-work only, 
for experiment and comparison, was built with 
mortar made of this lime, in proportions of two 
measures of sand to one of lime. The mortar 
is of remarkable and very unusual hardness, and 
adhesiveness to the bricks, and very far harder, 
and far better in all respects, than the best oyster 
shell lime mortar, burnt at the same time, and 
used on the same day with the lime mortar, and 
by the same workmen, and in the same job. In 
fact, the marl-lime mortar is so greatly and 


strikingly superior, that no observer can doubt but. 
that its value as a cement is increased by some. 


or all the other ingredients which it contains be- 
sides the 85 to 90 per cent. of pure carbonate of 
lime. The remainder of its body is principally 
silex and clay—but is partly made up by small 
portions of iron, of gypsum, and of some other 
and more soluble salt. ‘The cement is now much 
harder than the bricks which it unites, or than 
the stone from which it was burnt. And though 
we do not know the strength or value of any other 
bodies of marl than our own, and do not proless 
to warrant the fair selection of specimens from 
any other, (and which selection requires much 
more care and fidelity than are usually given to 
the object,) we doubt not but that there is much 
good material of this kind for mortar, in sundry 
other marl beds, which it would be greatly for 
the public benefit, as well as for private profit, to 
have brought into use. 

We take this mode of again inviting the farm- 
era on tide water who want marl, to take the 
proper course (by building and navigating light- 
ers for themselves, ) to make their supply cheap— 
and thereby to serve the public interests as well 
as their own, by extending the use of this greates, 
of agricultural improvers. At a small addition 
to the prices stated above, the marl could be put 
on board of sea coasting vessels, and almost as 
low, as they sometimes have to pay for ballast ; so 
that in this manner it might be delivered in places 
even as remote as New York or Charleston, at 6 
to 8 cents the bushel. 
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‘hose persons who may wish to be more par- 
ticularly or fully informed of the practical effects 
and profits of the marl from Cogyins Point, are 
referred to Hill Carter, eeq., of Shirley, Col. Coi- 
lier H. Minge, (now in Mobile,) and Dr. John 
Minge of Weyanoke. And besides various 
notices of our own, which of course we would 
not adduce as testimony in such a Case, state- 
ments of some of the effects known by the gen- 
tlemen just named, may be seen at pages 186, 
189, 247 and 511 of vol. 5, Farmers’ Register.— 
Ep. Far. Ree. 





PEAR TREES, 


From the Genesee Farmer. 

We find pear trees in less demand than almost 
any other article in the wursery. Why should 
this besv ? ‘The pear is ove oj} our most delicvivus 
trues : though from the scarcily of trees in the 
country, it is Not umprobable that Many cultivators 
have vever tasied the better kinds. 

As al excuse Jor neglecting tne pear tree, how- 
ever, we have Ollen heard it said, ** they are so 
long beiore they begin to bear.” Now this is the 
very reasun why they should be plauted without 
delay—why no time should be lost. 

‘The remark, liowever, is only true in part. 
Some peur tees, indeed, ike the Bergamot, re- 
quire much ume to yet ready; but others, like 
tue Julienne, appear to come intu. bearing as soon 
as the apple tree; and this trait of Character t- 
certainly of no less importance than the color or 
the size ol the truit, which pomologists are al- 
ways so curelul to mention. If the ume required 
by each Kind to come into bearing was generally 
known, purchasers of young trees could be much 
better accommodated. Delicious sorts would in 
ull causes De wanied, bul we could well aflord to 
wail several years lor the summer rose, the rousse- 
lette de Rheims, or the belle et bonne, to yrow large 
and get ready, when Williams’ bon Curetien, the 
summer frankreal, or the bloodgoud, were. bearing 
in the meun time. O% 81 sorts noticed by Man- 
ning in his ** Book of fruits,” 17 are mentioned 
that ‘come early into bearing,” though several 


belonging to this class, he has not marked ; and 
al this time we have in the nursery, many trees 
of the Julienne, not more than six or seven feet 
high, in full flower. Gratis of this variety, of the 
Cushing, of the Johonnot, &c., set up on old 


stocks, bore in two years. 


The pear is one of our hardiest fruit trees; 
and so far as our observations have extended, it is 
neither subject to the attacks of the caterpillar, 
nor the borer. Some perish, however, with the 
fire-blight ; but it should not be allowed. The 
owner has as much right to complain of bad luck 
when he stands by while his cattle are destroying 


his young trees, as he has when he stands idle 


without reaching forth a hand, while scolytus 


pyri destroys his old trees. Possibly, however 


there are two kinds of fire-blight ; but be this as 
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amongst them-—-owing entirely, as we believe, to 
this circumstance: we have cut off the dying limb, 
and burnt it without delay. 


COMPOST DRESSING FOR MOWING GROUNDS. 


From the Monthly Visiter. 


In low lands, whether with or without rocks, 
wiih or without hard pan, as well upon flat 
elevations and side hills, as in drained swamps, 
the crop of hay may be increased to almost any 
extent by a process infinitely more simple, and 
less expensive, and much quicker, than by plough- 
ing and hand-labor. The method of making 
compost-manure is the most simple that can be 
imayined ; it is done with facility on the sides 
of roads, and in the cow and hog-pens, with the 
reluse of chip yards, leaves from the woods, peat 
and mud taken from the ditches, ashes, sand, 
earth taken from the back yards and sinks, scrap- 
ings from streets, with mixtures from almost 
every article that can be enumerated or imagin- 
ed,—all will serve as manure for mowing lands, 
producing the most valuable and lasting effects 
as used jor top-dressing only. ‘These compost 
heaps should be well turned and intimately mixed 
belore they are apphed, when the spring or autumn 
season will be equally suitable for their operation, 
taking occasion to sprinkle over it a smal! quantity 
ol herds-grass seed. 


SUBSOIL PLOUGHING. 


From the New England Farmer. 


Letter of E. Phinney, esq. to A. Huntington, esq., 
published in the Transactions of the Essex Agricul- 
tural Society, 1840. 

A. Huntington, esq.—Dear sir—The ques- 
tion is often asked, how can farming be made pro- 
fiiable? 1 answer, by liberal manuring, deep 
und thorough ploughing, and clean culture. 
will venture to affirm, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that no instance can be cited, where a farm- 
er who has manured his grounds highly, made 
a judicious use of the plough, and cultivated with 
care, has failed to receive an ample remuneration 
for the amount invested—nay more, that has not 
received a greater advance upon his outlay than 
the average profit derived from any other busi- 
ness. One great difficulty is, that most farmers 
seem not to be aware of the fact, that the greater 
the outlay, to areasonable extent, when skilfully 
applied, the greater will be the profit; they there- 
fore manure sparingly, plough shallow, and the 
consequence is, get poorly paid for their labor. 
This has raised a prejudice and given a disrelish 
tu the business of farming, especially among those 
who are in the habit and are desirous of realizing 
something more from their occupation than 4 
naked return of the amount expended. 

>| The farmer whois so sparing of his manure 
that he can get but thirty bushels of corn from 
»{an acre, gets barely enough to pay him for the 
expense of cultivation ; and in addition to this, 


it may, many of our trees have stood more than by the ordinary method of ploughing, his field, 


twenty years, without any losses of consequence 


»/ateach successive rotation, is deteriorating, his 





though the fire-blight has been several times | 


crops becoming less, and in afew years he finds 
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he must abandon his exhausted and worn out fields, 
to seek a subsistence for himseif and family 
in some other business, orin some other region, 
where the hand of man has been less wasielul 
of the bounties of nature. 

Instead then of his scanty manuring of ten cart- 
loads to the acre, which will give bim but thirty 
bushels of corn, lethim apply thirty loads. This 
additional twenty loads, at the usual price of ma- 
nure in this part of the*country, will cost him 
thirty dollars. But he now, instead of thirty 
bushels of corn, gets sixty bushels, and the in- 
creased quantity of stover will more than pay for 
the excess of labor required in cultivating and 
harvesting the largecrop over that of the small 
one. He has then added thirty bushels of corn 
to his crop by means of twenty loads of manure, 
which at the usual price of one dollar per bushel, 
pays him, in the first crop, for his extra outlay. 
His acre of land is laid to grass after taking off 
the corn, and the effect of his twenty loads of 
additional manuring will be togive him, at the 
lowest estimate, three additional tons of hay in 
the three first years of mowing it, worth filteen 
dollars a ton standing in the field. Now look 
at the result. His thirty dollars expended for 
extra manuring was paid for in the first year’s 
crop, and at the end of three years more he will 
have received forty-five dollars profit on his outlay 
of thirty dollars: and in addition to this, his land 
is improved, and in much better condition fora 
second rotation. There is no delusion in this. 
It is a practical result, of the reality of which any 
farmer may satisfy himself, who will take the 
trouble to try the experiment. : 

From no item of outlays can the farmer derive 
so ample and so certain a profit, as from his ex- 
penditures for manure toa certain extent. This 
has been most strikingly verified by some of our 
West Cambridge farmers. It is not uncommon 
among some ol the farmers in that town, to put 
on their grounds one hundred dollars’ worth of 
manure to the acre, and in more instances than 
one, the gross sales of produce {tom ten acres 
under the plough, have amounted to five thou- 
sand dollars in one season. This is the result of 
high manuring and judicious cultivation, of a soil 
too which is exceedingly poor and sandy.” 

The subject of subsoil ploughing is one upon 
which there has been little said, and less done, 
inthis part of the country. In all our grounds, 
except those which are very Joose and sandy, 
there is no doubt that great benefit would be de- 
rived from the use of the subsoil plough. In 
England, the effect of subsoil ploughing in in- 
creasing their crops, as stated by some agricultu- 
ral writers, would seem almost incredible. By 
this means, the crops in that country have been 
doubled, and in many instances trebled. The 
expense, however, is stated to be very great—so 
great as to be beyond the means of most of our 
farmers. In one case the expense of subsoil 
ploughing on a farm of over five hundred acres, 
was estimated by the owner to cost the enormous 
Sum of thirteen hundred pounds sterling. This 
calculation took into consideration the use of the 

eavy Deanston plough, which always required 
our, and in some stiff clays, six horses to work it. 

4m aware thatan implement might be con- 
structed, which though it might not do the busi- 
Hess quite so well, could, nevertheless, be made 
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highly beneficial in the hands of our farmers, 
and obtained at a far less cost. | am iniormed 
that Mr. Bosson, of the Yankee Farmer, has, 
with a highly praise-worthy zeal in the interest 
of agriculture, imported from England a subsoil 
plough, which may be worked with a less power- 
lul team than the one commonly in use in that 
country. 

In a climate like our own, which at that sea- 
son of the year when our crops, particularly our 
root crops, most need the benefit of moisture that 
may be derived from deep ploughing, and are 
most likely to suffer from drought, the use of the 
subsoil plough would be attended with unques- 
tionable benefit. On a field of my own, which 
had been set to an orchard, and therefore kept 
under the plough for some years, in attempting 
to underdrain a part of it that was usually flooded 
by water in the spring of the year, I noticed what 
the English callthe “upper crust.” ‘This lay 
sume inches below the surface, at the depth to 
which the land had been usually ploughed, form- 
ed by the treading of the oxen and the move- 
ments of the plough over it. This I found to be 
so hard as to be apparently as impenetrable by 
the roots as a piece of marble, and discovered to 
me at once the cause of the failure, in a great 
measure, of my crop of potatoes the year belore. 
Having discovered what I supposed to be the 
cause ol the failure, I set about devising mea- 
sures to remedy it. 

I bave uever seen a subsoil plough, there never 
having been one seen or made in this part of the 
country. I consulted my ingenious friends, Messrs. 
Prouty & Mears, and at my request, they made 
an instrument of very cheap and simple construc- 
lion, consisting of a wooden beam, about three 
inches square, and three feet long, with three 
lines or teeth of the common cultivator, placed 
in a direct line in the beam, extending about eight 
inches below the beam; to this handles were 
attached similar to the handles of a plough. On 
trying this by running alter the drill plough, I 
found, in my hard stony subsoil, it was quite in- 
adequate to the business, being too light and of 
insufficient strength. 1 then had one constructed 
of similar plan, but much heavier and stronger. 
The beam five feet long, six inches square, of 
white oak, well ironed, with three tines in nearly 
aright line, made of the best Swedes iron, one 
and a half inches square, extending twelve inches 
below the beam, with a spur at the foot, some 
less than that of the tine of the cultivator, with 
strong handles and an iron beam extending {rom 
each handle to the centre of the beam, by which 
the balance is easily preserved. ‘This implement, 
drawn by two yoke of oxen, followed the drill 
plough in getting in carrots, and performed the 
work better than [ had anticipated. ‘The “upper 
crust” gave way, the resistance made by the hard 
gravelly bottom and smaller stones was readily 
overcome. ‘The earth was loosened in most 
places twelve or fourteen inches from the surface, 
and though not so thoroughly pulverized as it 
probably would have been by a perlect subsoil 
plough, yetin my very hard, stony subsoil, I am 
inclined to believe, that for simple drill husbandry, 
this will be found to be a valuable substitute for 
the English subsoil plough. And considering 
the small price of the implement, and the greater 
ease with which it is worked, the Iriction being 
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much lessened by dispensing with the sole, I shall 
continue to use this untill can finda better. A 
part of my crop of carrots was sowed upon the 
same land appropriated for that crop last year ; 
bo more manure wae applied than in the previous 
year, and notwithstanding the severe drought 
which greatly injured most of our root crops, my 
crop on this piece of land was nearly double to 
that of last year. There is no known cause to 
which I can attribute this great increase of the 
produce, but the use of my newly constructed sub- 
stitute for a subsoil plough. The soil was stirred 
to the depth of fourteen inches; by this means 
the roots of ihe carrots were enabled to strike 
deep, and thereby not only find more nourishment, 
but to overcome, in a great measure, the effects 
of avery pinching drought. © E. PuHinney. 
Lexington, Mass. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN FATTENING WHITE AND 
BLACK BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 


I send you an experiment made by Mr. Fan- 
ning (editor of the Tennessee Agriculturist) and 
myself in feeding pigs. This experiment grew 
out of a controversy whether there were Berk- 
shire hogs of any other color than those that are 
almost black. I maintained that there were white 
hogs descended from the Berkshire family, that 
were better than the black ones, possessing early 
maturity and fattening qualities not possessed by 
the blacks. Mr. Fanning predicted that the 
whites would prove themselves far inferior to the 
blacks, the ne plus ultra of the hog kind. 

I proposed feeding pigs six months to test their 
early maturity and fattening qualities, to which 
he acceded, but objected to my feeding one from 
a black Berkshire sow by my white boar. He 
preferred that I should feed a cross of the white 
Berkshire and Woburn. 

Mr. Fanning selected two pigs by his imported 
black Berkshire boar Earl Spencer, dam the 
imported black Berkshire sow Mary. 

I selected two pigs by my imported white Berk- 
shire boar Albion, dam my Woburn sow Courte- 
nay. 

Mr. Fanning weighed and commenced feeding 
at two months old, and at six months his pigs 
weighed, Sally B. 145, Black Rose 136 Ibs. His 
gain (supposing Black Rose weighed as much at 
the commencement as Sally B. for he does not 
give her weight at commencement,) gained in 
four months 221 Ibs. 

I did not commence full feeding of mine until 
20th January, when they were 4 months and two 
days old. Bernice weighed 20th January, 116 
pounds, on the 20th February, 185 Ibs., on the 
22d March, 254 Ibs., on the 20th April, 303 
Ibs., on the 20th May, 342 pounds. 

Bertha weighed on 20th January, 4 months 
and two days old, 108} Ibs., on the 20th February 
174 |bs., on the 22d of March, 232 Ibs.,on the 
20th of April, 285 Ibs., on 20th May, 340 Ibs., 
My pigs gained in sizty one days 261 Ibs., forty 
pounds more than Mr. Fanning’s gained in one 
hundred and twenty days. 


so. I had an account kept of all that was given 
mine, but no account of what was taken from 
them again. For there was more food given 
than they would eat, and before they were fed 
again whatever had been left was given to other 


pigs. Samu. D. Martin. 
Colbyville, Ky. 





OF BOTTOM HEAT. 


From Lindley’s Horticulture. 


This term is, in common practice, made use of 
only in those cases where the temperature of the 
soil in which plants grow is artificially raised con- 
siderably above that which we are acquainted 
with in England ; and there seems to be a gene- 
ral idea that such an artificial elevation of tempe- 
rature is only necessary in a few special instances. 
It has, however, been shown that the mean tem- 
perature of that part of the soil in which plants 
grow is universally something higher than that of 
the air by which they are surrounded, and con- 
sequently it appears that nature, in all cases, em- 
ploys some degree of bottom heat as a stimulus 
and protection* to vegetation. At the same time, 
it must be admitted that, in some cases, the amount 
is extremely small; for Von Baer found Ranun- 
culus nivalis and Oxyria reniformis flowering in 
Nova Zembla, where the soil was not warmed 
above 344°; and, in Jakutzsk, Erdmann states 
that summer wheat, rye, cabbages, turnips, ra- 
dishes, and potatoes are cultivated, although the 
ground is not thawed above three feet in depth. 

That elevating the temperature of moist soil 
produces an unusual degree of vigor in plants un- 
accustomed in nature to such an elevation, is a 
fact which requires no proof: it is attested by the 
condition of vegetation round hot springs, and in 
nlaces artificially heated by subterraneous fires; 
and this has probably been the cause of the em- 
ployment of tan and hotbeds, by which means 
bottom heat has been generally obtained for rear- 
ing delicate species, and especially seeds. But il 
this stimulus acts in the first instance beneficially 
in all cases alike, it soon becomes a source of mis- 
chief in those species which are natives of cli- 
mates where such terrestrial heat is unknown, the 
latter “‘ drawing up,” as the saying is, becoming 


a 





* That the warmth of the soil acts as a protection to 
plants may be easily understood. A plant is pene- 
trated in all directions by innumerable microscopic alr 
passages and chambers, so that there is a free commu- 
nication between its extremities. It may therefore be 
conceived that if, as necessarily happens, the air inside 
the plant is in motion, the effect of warming the alr 
in the roots will be to raise the internal temperature of 
the whole individual ; and the same is true of its fluids. 
Now, when the temperature of the soil is raised to 
150° at noonday by the force of the solar rays, it will 
retain a considerable part of that warmth during the 
night; but the temperature of the air may fall to such 
a degree that the excitability of a plant would be too 
much and suddenly impaired, if it acquired the cold- 
ness of the medium years: | it; this is prevented, 
we may suppose, by the warmth communicated to the 
general system from the soil, through the roots’ 5° 
that the lowering of the temperature of the air, DY 
radiation during the night, is unable to affect plants 





_ Mr. Fanning proposed keeping an account of 
food given to each, but I find he has failed to do 


injuriously, in consequence of the antagonist force 
exercised by the heated soil. 
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weak and sickly, and speedily presenting a dis- 
eased appearance. 

On the other hand, it is equally wel! known that, 
unless the temperature of the soil be raised per- 
manently to at least 75°, the seeds of tropical trees 
will not germinate ; or, if they do, they push forth 
feebly, and from the first present the sickly ap- 
pearance of plants suffering from cold. Hence 
arises the impossibility of making the seeds ol 
tropical plants germinate when sown in the open 
air in this country, where the mean ten)perature of 
the earth seidom rises to 65°, and that for only 
short periods of time. It is, therefore, obvious 
that all planis require some bottom heat; but the 
amount varies with their species, and the only 
meanea or power of determining what the amount 
should be, is afforded* by the known degree of 
warmth of the climate of which a plant may be a 
native. 

When plants are cultivated in glass houses, 
there is little difficulty in supplying them with the 
amount of bottom heat which they may require ; 
but this can either not be eflected at all, or only 
to a limited degree by a selection of soils and situ- 
ations, when plants are cultivated in the open 
air; and hence one of the many difficulties of 
acclimatizing in a cold country the species of a 
warmer climate. It is true that plants will exist 
within wide limits of temperature, and, conse- 
quently, a few degrees of diflerence in the natural 
bottom heat to which they are exposed may not 
affect them so far as to destroy them ; but it can- 
not be doubted that the conditions most favorable 
to their growth are those which embrace a tem- 
perature rather above than below that to which 
thev are accustomed in their native haunts. 

The orange tree is found in perlection where 
the temperature of the soil may be computed to 
rise to 80° or 85°, and never to fall below 58°, ae 
in the Bermudas, Malta, and Canion. How 
injudicious, then, is our practice of exposing it 


during summer to the open air, in tubs, where’ 


the soil scarcely rises in temperature above 60°, 
and preserving it during winterin cold consetva- 
turies, the soil of which often sinks to 36° ; under 
such circumstances the orange exists indeed, but 
where are the perfume and juiciness of its fruit, 
and where the healthy vigor of its noble foliage ? 
The vine cannot be grown in the open air of this 
country to any uselul purpose, except when train- 
ed to walls, in soils and situations unusually ex- 
posed to the beams of the sun; it is only then that 
it can obtain for its roots such a permanent 
warmth as 75°, which it will have at Bordeaux, 
or 80° in Madeira. | 

It may hence be considered an axiom in hor- 
liculture, that all plants require the soil, as well 
as the atmosphere, in which they grow, to corre- 
spond in temperature with that of the countries 
of which they are natives. It has also been 
already shown, that the mean temperature of the 
soilshould be a degree or two above that of the 
atmosphere. 

This explains why it is that hardy trees, over 
Whose roots earth has been heaped or paving laid, 
are found to suffer so much, or even to die; in 
such cases, the earth in which the roots are grow- 
‘ng is constantly much colder than the atmo- 
sphere, instead of warmer. We have here,* also, 


a 





* Mr. Knight long since mentioned an important 
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the cause of the common circumstance of vines 
that are forced early not setting their iruit well, 
when their roots are in the external border and 
unprotected by artificial means; and to the same 
cause is often to be ascribed the shrivelling of 
grapes, which, as we all know, most commonly 
happetis to vines whose roots are in acold and 
unsunned border. 

Mr. Reid of Balearras has, indeed, shown that 
one of the causes of canker and immature [ruit 
even in orchards is the coldness of thesoil. He 
lound that, in a cankered orchard, the roots of the 
trees had entered the earth to the depth of 3 feet; 
and he also ascertained that, during the summer 
months, the average heat of the soil, at 6 inches 
below the surlace, was 61°; at 9 inches, 57°; at 
18 inches, 50°; and at 3 feet, 449°. He took 
measures to confine the roots to the soil near the 
surface, and the consequence wae, the disappear- 
ance of canker, and ripening of the fruit. (Me- 
moirs of Caledonian Hort. Soc. vi. part 2; and 
Gardener’s Magazine, vii. 55.) 

If, on the other hand, we take cases of growth 
in the artificial climate of hot-houses, we find that 
Bignonia venusta, and many other tropical plants, 
will not flower unless in a high bottom heat; and 
that palm trees, planted in the soil of conserva- 
tories which it is impracticable to beat sufficiently, 
soon become unhealthy. 

The reason why it is necessary to plants ina 
growipg state, that the mean temperature of the 
earth should be higher than that of the air, is 
sufficiently obvious. Warmth acts as a stimulus 
to the vital forces, and its operation is in propor- 
lion to its amount, within certain limits. Uf} then, 
the branches and leaves of a plant are stimulated 





by warmth to a greater devree than the roots, 
‘they will consume the sap of the stem faster than 
|the roots can renew it; and, therefore, nature 
takes care to provide against this by giving to the 
|roots a medium permanently more stimulating, 
that is, warmer, than to the branches and leaves. 
| Such being the fact, itis obvious that one of 
the first of a gardener’s cares should be, to secure 
| fact connected with this subject :—** It is well known,” 
he said, “ that the bark of oak trees is usually stripped 
| off in the spring, and that in the same season the bark 
‘of other trees may be easily detached from their 
alburnum, or sap- wood, from which it is, at that sea- 
son, separated, by the intervention of a mixed cellular 
and mucilaginous substance ; this is apparently em- 
loyed in the organization of a new layer of fibre, or 
inner bark, the annual formation of which is essential 
to the growth of the tree. If, at this period, a severe 
frosty night, or very cold winds, occur, the bark of 
the trunk, or main stem, of the oak tree becomes again 
firmly attached to its alburnum, from which it cannot 
be separated till the return of milder weather. Nei- 
ther the health of the tree, nor its foliage, nor its blos- 
soms, appear to sustain any material injury by this 
sudden suspension of its functions ; but the crop of 
acorns invariably fails. The apple and pear trees 
appear to be allected to the same extent by similar 
degrees of cold. Their blossoms, like those of the 
oak, unfold perfectly well, and present the most healthy 
and vigorous character ; and their pollen sheds freely. 
Their fruit, also, appears to set well; but the whole, 
or nearly the whole, falls off just at the period when 
its growth ought to commence. Some varieties of the 
apple and pear are much more capable of bearing 
unfavorable weather than others; and even the oak 
trees present, in this respect, some dissimilarity of 
constitution.’ Hort. Trans , vi, 229. 
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the means of insuring a*proper temperature to 
the soil in which he grows his plants, and that 
this is requisite for hardy as well as tender species ; 
and | entertain little doubt that the time is at 
hand when it will be considered quite as neces- 
sary to furnish heat for the soil as for the air; not, 
however, heat without moisture, for that would 
evidently produce much greater evils than it was 
intended to cure, as has indeed been found by 
inconsiderate experimenters. I quite agree with 
Mr. Writgen in believing that it is the tempera- 
ture and moisture of a soil, much more than iis 
mineralogical quality, that determine its influence 
upon vegetation. (See Erster Jahresbericht, &c., 
am Mittel und Nieder-Rhein, p. 64.) 

Mr. Fintelmann, the king of Prussia’s gardener 
at Potsdam, is celebrated for his success in the 
difficult art of forcing cherries, and he has given 
an account of his practice, (Gard. Mag., vol. 
iii., p. 64,) in which it appears that the most pecu- 
liar feature is the strict attention he pays to the 
temperature of the roots. He first soaks the roots 
in water heated by the mixture of equal parts of 
boiling and cold water; he afterwards sprinkles 
the trees with lukewarm water, and he continues 
to employ it of the same temperature as long as 
watering is required. 

It seems indeed clear, that the success of the 
Dutch in obtaining an abundance of fresh vege- 
tables, such as lettuces, during the whole winter, 
is in part owing to their being able to maintain 
a gentle bottom heat. No doubt this is connected 
with the abundant light which their forcing 
structures admit, and with other causes of con- 
siderable importance; but none of those causes 
can be supposed likely, in the absence of the 
boitom heat, to produce such aresult asthe Dutch 
gardeners obtain. 

li itis necessary that the temperature of the 
soil in which plants grow should be carefully re- 
gulated, and adjusted to their natural habits, it is 
no less requisite that the water in which aquatics 
are cultivated should be also brought to a fitting 
heat. Mr. William Kent succeeded well in mak- 
ing many tropical species flower, by growing 
them in lead cisterns plunged in a tan-bed, ( Hort. 
Trans., iii. 34,) in aclose heat. In like manner, 
Mr. Christie Duff procured flowers in abundance 
from Nymphea rubra, cerulea and odorata by 
placing them in a cistern in a pine stove upon the 
end flues, where the fire enters and escapes; or 
by plunging them into tan-beds in pine houses, 
varying in temperature from 80° to 100°. (fort. 
Trans., vii. 286.) Very lately, Mr. Sylvester, of 
Chorley, in Lancashire, obtained fine flowers from 
Nelumbium luteum, by paying attention to the 
temperature of the water. When he kept the 
latter at $5°, the plants grew vigorously, and 
were in perfect health, but flowerless; but by 
lowering itto 709-759, which more nearly ap- 
proaches the heat to which the plant is naturally 
accustomed, the magnificent blossoms were pro- 
duced and succceded by seeds; the red Nelum- 
bium, however, which inhabits countries with a 
greater summer heat than the yellow, at the same 
time suffered by this lowering of temperature, 


none of its blossom buds having been able to: 


unfold. (Bot. Mag., xiii. n. s. t. 3753.) The 
water of rice fields, in which the red Nelumbium 


flourishes, was seen by Meyen at 113°, at Lantao, 
in China. 


An opinion has, nevertheless, been entertained, 
that bottom heat is useless : there is in the Horti- 
cultural Transactions (vol. iii. 288,) a paper to 
show that it is injurious; and the authority of 
Mr. Knight has been referred to in support of 
the opinion, in consequence of that great horti- 
culturist having expressed a belief that the  bark- 
hed is worse than useléss.” (Hort. 7'rans., iv. 
73.) But Mr. Knight repeatedly disavowed en- 
tertaining any such sentiments. In one place, 
he stated that the temperature of the air of the 
stoves in which his pine-apple and other stove 
plants grew, without bark or other hot bed, usually 
varied from 70° to 85°; and that the mould in 
his pots, being surrounded by such air, acquired 
and retained, as it necessarily must, very near 
the same aggregate temperature, but subject to 
less extensive variation (Gard. Mag., v. 365); 
in another, he says the temperature of the air was 
varied in hisstove generally from about 70° to 
85° of Fahrenheit; and he ascertained, by keep- 
ing a thermometer immersed in the mould of the 
pots, that the temperature of the soii varied very 
considerably less than that of the air of the stove; 
the mould being in the morning generally some 
degrees warmer than the air of the house, and 
inthe middle of the day, and early part of the 
evening, some degrees cooler. (Hort. T'ans., 
vii. 255.) 

It is, therefore, clear that he considered a high 
temperature necessary for the roots of his pine- 
apple plants ; and we find, from one of his pa- 
pers, (fort. Trrans., iv. 544,) that he considered 
it better to obtain the requisite temperature from 
the atmosphere than from a bark-bed, the usual 
source of bottom heat, * because its temperature 
is constantly subject to excess and defect ;” and 
heeven admitted that if the bark-bed could be 
madeto give 9 steady temperature of about 10° 
below that of the day temperature of the air in 
the stove, pine plants would thrive better in a 
compost of that temperature than in a colder. 

It is, therefore, plain that the dispute about 
bottom heat was not as to the necessity of it, but 
as to the manner of obtaining it, which, as it 
concerns the art of gardening, I need not further 
notice. 

We have, doubtless, much to learn as to the 
proper manner of applying bottom heat to plants, 
and as to the amount they will bear under patt- 
cular circumstances. It is, in particular, probable 
that in hot-houses plants will not bear the same 
quantity of bottom heat as they receive in nature, 
because we cannot give them the same amount 
of lightand atmospheric warmth; and it is ne- 
cessary that we should ascertain experimentally 
whether it is not a certain proportion between the 
heat of the air and earth, that we must secure, 
rather than any absolute amount of bottom heat. 

Ii may also be, indeed itno doubt is, requistlé 
to apply a very high degree of heat to some kinds 
of plants at particular seasons, although a very 
much lower amount is suitable afterwards; & 
remark that is chiefly applicable to the natives 
of what are called extreme climates, that is ' 
say, where a very high summer temperature 
followed by a very low winter temperature. Such 
countries are Persia, and many parts of the Unt 
ted States, where the summers are excessively 
hot, and the winter’s cold intense. ‘The seemios 





impossibility of imitating such conditions at 
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ficially willgprobably account for many of the dif- 
ficulties we experience in bringing certain fruits, 
the Newtown pippin, the cherry, the grape, the 
peach, and the almond, to the perfection they 
acquire in other countries. 
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BERMUDA GRASS. 


From the [Milledgeville] Recorder. 

Messrs. Grieve & Orme :—In one of your 
March numbers, | invoked the attention of farm- 
ers to the exhausted condition of our farms; 
the ruinous policy of making cotton to purchase 
corn, flour, and pork with ; and, in conclusion, 
I solicited the aid of the influential and intelli- 
gent, in arresting the evils that had and were 
likely to befal us. None heaving been aroused at 
the awlul calamity that awaits us, | am constrain- 
ed, still hoping, to appearover my humble sig- 
nature again, to delend from the many curses 
that have been heaped upon it, and to recommend 
with confidence to farmers, a grass, the name of | 
which heads this article. | 

I am aware of the Herculean task that | have | 
undertaken, to defend and bring into popular | 
favor a thing that has been almost universally 
condemned—that nearly every man is prepared 
to decide against before he hears the testimony ; 
nevertheless, if any thing short of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead will suffice, | am able to prove 
that the prejudices entertained against it, are from 
a want of a correct knowledge of it, both as re- 
gards the evils and benefits. ‘Then first, the 
objections to it; and what are they? ‘They 
are that where it once gets hold it never can be 
eradicated ; and second, if a farmer gets evena 
smal! bed of it on his farm, that there is periect 
certainty of its going“all over it sooner or later ; 
consequently ruin eusues to the farm. Are you 
acquainted with the Bermuda grass? does it 
bear seed? have you ever rubbed them out? 
Can you distinguish between that and two other | 
grasses that resemble it in all its habits save that 
of bearing seed, both of which, as well as the 
Bermuda grass, are frequently by the unobserv- 
ing called wire grass. ‘The name is not applica- 
ble to either of the three grasses, but properly 
belongs to a native of the southern counties of 
Georgia; hence the name wire grass counties. 
he Bermuda grass, by being coulounded with 
(wo other grasses very nearly resembling it, and 
by the imprudence of farmers, who have purchased 
their neighbors’ lands, whose yards were planted 
in it, has suffered very great prejudice. First 
by being taken for a grass that is propagated, 
both from the seed and root; and second, from 
ls becoming scattered over fields from the yards 
of old settled places, purchased by an adjoining 
larmer ; the houses removed, the yard turned 
Into the adjoining field, an attempt is made to 
eradicate the grass; the plough passes through 
the yard and on through the field ; at every pas- 
Sage of the plough a sprig or root is taken out 
the adjoining ground; it being tenacious of 
me rery root and grows; thus in a few years 
; eld becomes infested with Bermuda grass, 

fry much to the annoyance of the owner, 
chargeable to his own bad conduct however. 








(is abandoned for cultivation, and becomes one 
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of the richest and best pastures, from which his 
cows return every evening withthe milk stream- 
ing from their udders; irom which he can take 
alat lawnb at pleasure, and on which his hogs 
keep fat without corn; therefore the curse, as 
he once considered it, was a biessing in disguise. 

The two grasses that are conlounded with 
the Bermuda grass, and somewhat résemble it, 
and very much resemble each other, both bear 
seed, and therefore are liable to be scattered by 
stock grazing on it when the seed are ripe. 
One is a native of swamp lands, will grow in the 
waier, has a black seed when ripe, a jointed stem 
of a reddish purple color, takes root at every 
joint, the stem covered witha shuck on which 
the leaves are formed, around the base of the 
leaf is covered with a fine furze ; in this i: differs 
from the Bermuda, as well as its texture being 
coarser and not affording as much foliage, less 
velvet-like in its feeling, and not so gratelul to 
stock. ‘This grass grows on upland, and ol a wet 
year luxurianty. ‘The other is a native of up- 
land, approaching much nearer the texture of 
the Bermuda, with a purplish stem, with all the 
habits of the other, with the fine furze around the 
base of the leaf, and bears seed ; it sakes a close 
observer to distinguish between this and the Ber- 
muda. ‘These two grasses are natives of Geor- 
gia, and abound in the neighborhood of Greens- 
boro, where you may also find the Bermuda 


‘grass. I have in that town, within five feet of 


ihe same spot, gathered sprigs of each, and con- 
vinced gentlemen o! the difference between them. 
The Bermuda grace, as | am informed by a gen- 
tleman of this county, is a native of the island 
of Bermuda, was brought to this state by a gen- 
tleman who lived in the southern part o! the 
state, and brought to this county from there for 
a yard grass. By this means it has found _its 
way into most yards of middle Georgia, and by 
the means above stated, into a few fieids. Wher- 
ever it has been cultivated for grazing, the most 
satisfactory result has been obtained. The Ber- 
inuda grass bears no seed ; and asa proof of my 
conviction of this fact, 1 will present any man 
with a beaver hat who will present me with one 
hall-pint of the seed of that valuable grass. 
There is therefore no danger of its being spread 
by stock ; it will go no farther than it can run in 
a season, which on an average is about three feet, 
unless the sprig is carried by the plough or some 
other means ; it is tenacious of lile, and apt to 
live wherever dropped, especially in wet weather. 
A twelve-inch plank laid flat on the surface of the 
ground will confine itas long as the plank will 
last. It will not grow in the shade; a field of 
Bermuda grass surrounded with a fence permit- 
ted to grow up in the corners with bushes end 
briers, as they usually are in Georgia, will con- 
fine it for all time unless taken out by design. 
To the objection that it cannot be eradicated, I 
will remark that itcan be as easily destroyed as 
the northern farmers destroy their herds-grass 
and green-sward, by the same sort of operation, 
or by covering it with litter and excluding the 
light and heat from it; and when the grass is 
destroyed you have a field richer than it ever was, 
if the grass had been on it ten or twelve years, 
There is, however, no necessity lor destroying it, 
because it will pay a better profit for grazing than 
any land you cultivate. Experience has proved 
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that we need a grazing grass that willstand our 
long hot summers, that will through the year 
impart the greatest nutriment to the animal, that 
tue tooth or the hoof will not destroy, and re- 
appear the next spring without cultivation, with 
renewed vigor, and continue to do it for all time ; 
Then you have it in the Bermuda grass ; though | 
the tooth of the animal may take off the foliage, 
and the hoof press the remaining stubble, it is 
not hurt; it puts forth with renewed vigor, and 
the hotter the sun the more luxuriant it is. 

Iam assured by a gentleman who was raised 
in the state of New-York, and that part most 
famous lor grazing, that the Bermuda grass by 
jar surpasses any grass for grazing that he ever 
saw in New York. f am also informed by a 
Kentuckian that it by far surpasses any of the 





grasses of that state lor durability ol grazing and 


the garden spot of the world, and hepinhabitants 
the most independent of any other people. 

In this apparent digression [ have not lost 
sight of my subject ; in fact it is intimately con- 
nected with it; for f look to Bermuda grass as 
best adapted to our climate of any other lor graz- 
ing, that by its cultivation we will be able to 
compete with Kentucky in raising stock. As 
soon as this fact is believed—and believed it will 
be, if no other way, from sheer necessity—we 
shall begin to look up ; forthen every farmer will 
have to sell a litte corn, a litte pork, a ‘ew bush- 
els of wheat, fodder and oats, every year, and 
occasionally a horse or mule. No argument 
need be used or proofs adduced to show the abi- 
lity of the Bermuda grass to bear grazing or im- 
part nutriment to animals ; and having shown 
that the objection to it is ideal, that it will not 


ability to stand the length and heat of summer. | spread without design or bad management, and 


I do kuow that horses, cows, sheep and hogs will 
yet fat on this grass ; that it will afford good 
grazing from the middie of April unui the first 
of December, in this section of country ; that it 


will grow well on poor land, and eventually make | 


itrich. If it were necessary, | could name par- 
ticular instd@hces which have proved the value of 
this grass beyond dispute ; but I deem it unne- 
cessury, as the whole ground of objection to It Is, 
the danger of its getting scattered over the farm, 
and the impossibility to eradicate it when so scat- 
tered. Now, knowing thatthe Bermuda grass 
bears no seed, that it can only be scattered by a 
sprig or the root, that it will not grow in the 
shade, consequently will not pass a Georyia 
fence, the corners of which are usually choked 
with bushes and briers—these facts, | say, have 
siripped it of all its imaginary horrors, and placed it 
in w position that justice may be done it; and 
for the benefit of the over-scrupulous | will as- 
sert, that 1 have knownit ina yard for the last 
twenty-five yeats—lived onthe place—the cows 
and horses were turned in dai/y through the sum- 
mer to keep the gra:s down, and there never was 
a sprig seen any where on the plantation but in 
the yard. Another case: some filieen years 
since, | knew a farmer to planta lot of some five 
acres. It was separated from the cultivated land 
on two sides by u Georgia fence through which 
it has not passed to this day. Itis admitted on 
all hands, notwithstanding our staple is cotton, 


that it can be eradicated at pleasure, I can, with 
some hope ol success. recommend to every farm- 
er the selection of some suitable exhausted field, 
in quantity sufficient for the stock that he neces- 
sarily has to keep, with running water in it, hav- 
ingsuch location as will be most convenient for 
the turning in and out of stock. ‘This done, and 
in three years it willbe worth more to him per 
acre than the best land he cultivates in cotton, 
and that at fifieen cents per pound. If any one 
doubts the latter assertion, | have the proofs at 
hand. CLODHOPPER. 
Hancock, June 8, 1841. 


MANURINGS—IMPROVEMENT. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Thinking it likely that some fellow agriculturist 
may gather a valuable hint by the promulgation 
of my manuring operations, I send the following. 
{1 count my manurings from July till July, and 
although the operative year has not closed, yet 
having at this time nothing else to attend to, (it 
being a rainy day,) I will copy trom my memoran- 
dum book so far as it goes, and guess at the ba- 
lance. 

Ox cart loads. 
1500 
223 


Moved and spread rich mould, 





that if we could raise the grasses as well as they 
can in the northern and western states, that we | 
might raise our own horses, mules and pork ; | 
but while we have to resort wholly to the corn- 
crib, the thing is impracticable: we can make 
more money, and make it faster, to purchase 
those articles from the Kentuckians with a part 
of the proceeds of our cotton. This ruinous 
policy I will not stop here to controvert, even 
under the present uncultivated state of the grass- 
es, but merely remark, if we had the money back 
from Kentucky—to say nothing of the interest— 
that we have paid for horses, mules and hogs, it 
would pay the whole indebtedness of Georgia, 
educate all its poor children, and there would 
then be a remaining surplus sufficiently large to 
establish a sinking fund, the interest of which 
would foster agricultural societies in every coun- 
ty inthe state. In addition to this, but for the 
murderous policy of making cotton to purchase 
every other thing with, Georgia might have been 





. from hog yards, - 
* lrom horse yards, 
oe from cattle yard, 

damaged straw, hay and chaff, - 


187 
590 
20 
2520 
50 
10 


60 
150 
40 
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Actually carted out to 4th May, - 


On sheep yard suppose, - 
‘Tobacco trash and ashes in houses, - 
300 bushels ashes:equal to, 
Compost, dead animals, ashes and mould, 
Yet to come from horse yard, 


—_ 


2830 


Ploughed down 50 acres of millet, rye and 

peas since July, equal to 

Cut down 25 acres heavy timber to rot, 

Drift mould and waterings on millet, 
Out feedings of sheep and cows, 


1000 
600 
250 
250 


4990 
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from horse yard, | am persuaded my estimate is too 
low. As to the composted dead animals the 
quantity will actually be about 50 loads, which 
| have computed as equal to 150 loads of com- 
mon dung. The balance of the account is ge- 
nuine guess work; but I think | have guessed 
reasonably. ‘Thus it will be seen, that by the 
first of July I will have moved and spread about 
2665 ox-cart loads of manure. the value of which 
| would estimate as equal to 2115 loads of dung ; 
to which add 1000 loads for green tallow, 600 
for rotten timber, and 500 for drift mould and out | 
leedings, and we have asum total of 4215 ox- | 
cart loads of dung. At 50 loads to the acre, i 
will have manured 84 acres ; and having only six 
laborers at my place of residence last year, [| 
will have manured 14 acres foreach hand. My 
resources for manure, are the offal of Indian corn, 
rye, wheat, oats, millet, peas, hay, leaves from 
woods, saw dust, ashes, mould, green weeds and 
grasses, and dead animals. My cattle yards are 
littered with corn stalks, leaves, and straw. My 
horse yard is littered with leaves, and saw dust. 
My hog yards are littered with leaves, corn cobs 
(which the hogs eat,) green corn stalks, green 
weeds, &c. ‘The carted mould is obtained trom 
reservoirs made lor the purpose. The drilt mould 
is cast on, or floated on, trom ditches around the 
hills. ‘he saw dust is obtained {rom a saw mill, | 
and amounts to an average of about 50 loads the | 
year, but. if properly secured would be at least 
400 loads the year. I have used the mould from 
my reservoirs, under, in, and on my manure 
banks ; but this year the greater portion, viz., the 
1500 loads, were spread directly on the field, and 
1am inclined to think that I shall continue the 
practice. 

Fifieen years back my lands were dead, and 
my cattle, sheep, and hogs dying; but now my 
lands and stock of animals are in good heart. 
But perhaps one may ask, if my stock are all in 
good heart, whence comes this 50 loacs of com- 
posted animal matter? Well, triend, the truth 
shall come, out of 220 grown sheep I had about 
25 to die, and out of about 85 lambs I had about 
35 to die ; besides one old cow and one runt call’; 
allof which are neatly vaulted, and undergoing 
decomposition and composition. When it is re- 
membered that we had a hard winter, and a Ught 
spring ; and when I state that I have been housed 
hearly all the winter with rheumatism ; and (ur- 
thermore that my horses and hogs are all fat, nor 
have I lost one, I hope I shali be acquitted, at 
least of murder in the first degree. 

The compost from my vault is intended for tur- 
nips, and by using a considerable portion of strong 
ashes, itis expected to be ready lor use by the 
first of August. | am now engaged in carting 
leaves into my horse and hog yards, and expect 
'o get in 600 loads before I cease; and next year 

Ope to cart out double the above quantity. If 

were not a grower of tobacco, 1, could now 
begin to farm in good order; but I need pasture 
grounds, and tobacco is the best preparatory crop. 
_ My mould having been piled, is mostly carted 
in the dead of winter, when it has to be bursted 
Up with a crow bar; thus [ move heavy loads, 
and economize time. Saw dust will not act direct- 
ly a8 manure unless the acid which it contains is 
neutralized by lime, ashes, or strong dung ; hence 





~ — 


portion of my bottom grounds, and some o! my 
hills, were a few years past of very acid cha- 
racter, but by deep ploughings and manurings 
they are now generally warm and productive. 
I have used no lime as 1 would cost me about 30 
cents the bushel; nor have | used many ashes 
until last year. 

Belore I close, | desire to say a few more words 
on the subject of the dead sheep, as it seems to 
me this is the only dark part of my story. | had 
the misiortune to loose one fith part o! my flock, 
lambs included; vow reader, what portion did 
you lose? And finally | have several sheep of 
lull blood, both grown and lambs, not one ol 
which is dead or missing—and why ? because 
they were well attended, and perhaps more 
healthy. 
My sheep will in a few days be washed in a 
yard on which leaves have been spread, the ma- 
nure from which, with that from the hog yard, 
will pot be moved till next winter. 

Za. Drummonp. 

Amherst, May 5th, 1841. 


ORNAMENTAL GROVES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

Who is there conversant with ancient history, 
that has not read of the groves of Academus, 
and, in our own day, heard much of the know- 
ledge acquired, and pleasures enjoyed, beneath 
academic shades? But of these pleasing topics 
1 shall not speak, whilst reformation is called for 
nearer home. Every lover of nature has been 
irequently surprised at the indiflerence which ex- 
isis in the communily respecting tastefully set 
yroves. in nething has nature been more prodi- 
gal of her charms than in the vegetable king- 
dom ; and, next to a well-regulated farm, it is pe- 
culiariy delighilul to see a choice selection of trees 
and shrubs around the family mansion. The 
snug log-cabin as well as ihe costly palace are 
thus alike improved in appearance, and enhanced 
in value, through the simple ageucy of natural 
association. How sultry and uninviling the pro- 
spect around that house, where are no trees to be 
ruffled by the passing breeze, and to comfort with 
their shade under the ardent heats of summer. 
The lack is apparent—the nakedness felt, as we 
approach such a dwelling. Can it be wondered 
at, then, that Solomon ‘‘spoke of trees, of the ce- 
dar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop 


his most choice comparisons are drawn from the 
natural beauties with which he was surrounded. 
Where can we find all the colors of the rainbow, 
with a thousand other variegated tints of inde- 
scribable delicacy, so richly portrayed as in the 
wide domain of nature ? 

Below are briefly pointed out a few of those 
trees and shrubs indigenous to the United States, 
and best adapted for useful or ornamental pur- 
poses, with their popular names attached. 

Robinia, pseudo-acacia—black locust, false aca- 
cia. This is not only an ornamental, but extreme- 
ly valuable tree. It bears transplanting remarka- 
bly well, will vegetate from the seed, is of vigo- 
rous growth, and constitutes the most durable ma- 





my reason for composting it. A considerable 


terial for garden or fence posts in the United 


that springeth out of the waill,’’ and that many of 
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States. Nothing but its scarcity prevents it from 
being used extensively in ship-building. It should 
be propagated abundantly on every farm for use- 
ful purposes. The mulberry, of different species, 
ranks next to it in point of durability. Grows 
vigorously along the margin of large water- 
courses, but is sparingly dispersed. 

Robinia viscosa—clammy locust, rose locust. 
This is a small tree with beautiful rose-colored 
It bears 
transplanting, and soon attains a sufficient size to 
display its bloom. It is peculiarly adapted to or- 
namental purposes, and is just beginning to be 
cultivated and prized near its native localities. 
Its young wood is covered with a viscid pubes- 
cence; hence its name. Grows along the 
mountain streams of Carolina and Georgia. 

Kobinia hispida—hispid locust, rose locust. 
This is a small but handsome species, seldom ex- 


in the preceding species ; in pendulous racemes. 
Much of the shrub is very hispid, or covered with 
short, stiff hairs. Grows on dry ridges. 

Magnolia macrophylla—magnolia. This is, 

perhaps, the most splendid flowering tree in 
America. The localities of this interesting spe- 
cies are ex'remely few. [ts most noted southern 
locality is in Lincoln county, N. C., where it 
grows in considerable abundance, and from which 
source many of the northern botanic gardens 
shave been supplied. It is chiefly found in the 
south-eastern part of the county, on many of the 
abrupt but fertile hill-sides. [' prefers a northern 
exposure, thus indicating a cool situation to be its 
most favored retreat. Its blossoms are of a snowy 
whitenese, from six 10 ten inches in diameter, at- 
tached to the extremities of its branches, thus 
fairly unfolding its beauties. The leaves vary 
from 20 to 30 inches in length, and from 10 to 15 
inches in breadth. It should be transplanted late 
in the fall, or in the winter; and to ensure i:s fu- 
dure growth it is always advisable, when it can 
be done, to remove some of its native soil. It 
flourishes best in a ligh', virgin soil, and where it 
is kept cool and damp by surrounding trees. 

Magnolia acuminata—cucumber tree. This is 
a@ much more common, and rather hardier species 
than the preceding, but of less attractive grand- 
eur. It is sparingly cultivated. 

Magnolia grandiflora—magnolia. This is also 
a magnificent tree, rising from 60 to 80 feet in 
height, with a smooth columnar trunk, and crown- 
ed with a beautiful pyramidal head of sweetest 
perennial verdure. It growe abundantly in Flori- 
da and along the sea-coast of Carolina and Geor- 
gia, extending some distance into the country. 

Chionanihus Virginicus—tfringe tree, white ash. 
A hansome: bush, sparingly diffused along our 
water-courses, varying from 6 to 12 feet high, and 
may be readily recognised by its numerous pen- 
dant blossoms like {ringe. 

Calycanthus floridus—Carolina allspice, bubby 
blossoms, &c, A small odoriferous shrub, from 3 
to 6 feet high, with dark brown flowers, and agree- 
ably scented, like ripe strawberries. Grows gene- 
rally in fertile soils near small water-courses. The 
wood, and particularly the root, is strongly cam- 
phorated. 

Aésculus flava—buckeye, horse-chestnut. This 
is Our most common species, and sufficiently hand- 


of the buckeye is used as a substitute for soap in 
washing woollen clothes.” 

Pyrus coronaria—crab apple. This is a well 
known tree. Under proper management it pre- 
sents an oval top, covered in the spring with a. 
rich profusion of the most fragrant flowers. It 
should find a place in every ornamental grove, 
From it, by judicious culture and gralting, has 
sprung the great variety of cultivated apples: a 
convincing proof of what astonishing changes 
culture will produce. 

Kalmia avgustitolia—laurel, calico bush, ivy. 
Handsome evergreen shrubs, common on water- 
courses, but are not successfully transplanted un- 
less a considerable portion of the circumjacent 
earth is removed with them. Another species 
(kalmia latifolia) is occasionally found, of nearly 
similar beauty. ‘The leaves of both are poisonous. 
Rhododendron maximum—mountaio laurel.— 
This is also a beautiful shrub, but more confined 
io mountain declivities and precipitous heights. 
Like the preceding, it does not flourish well in 
gardens or enclosures, seeming to require cool, 
perennial streams {or its support. 

Euony mus Americanus—strawberry tree, burn- 
ing bush, &c. A shrub from 3 to 6 feet high, with 
deep-green branches. Grows in rich, damp soils, 
The truit, when mature, resembles strawberries, 
and thus renders the tree ornamental. 

Juniperus Virginiana—red cedar. This is the 
only indigenous tree in the south which has 
become a general favorite in our yards, and 
which every body knows. This is as it should be. 
It is an evergreen, and forms an agreeabie contrast 
iu the gloom of winter, when ali other trees are 
siripped of their foliage. 

Pinus canadensis—hemlock spruce. A beauti- 
ful tree, common in our mountains, rising from 30 
to 100 ieet in height, presenting a handsome su- 
gar loaf top. It richly merits a place in our en- 
closures. 

Quercus phellos—willow oak. An aquatic spe- 
cies, but adapts itself to most of our clay soils, 
aud forms a handsome tree. 

Ulmus Americana—American elm. This is 
our most common species. When transplanted in 
a rich, loamy soil, it grows rapidly, and forms a 
magnificent shade iree, possessing highly attractive 
qualities under a midday August sun. 

Salix Babylonica—weeping willow. A well 
known tree, introduced, but now naturalized. It 
has numerous pendant branches, ol sorrowful, but 
interesting appearance. ‘Supposed to be the 
willow on which the Israelites hung their harps 
when captive in Babylon.” May it not typily 
‘the joys of grief?” 

Catalpa cordilolia—Catalpa tree. A handsome 
tree when young and vigorous ; said also to be a 
native of Japan. Rarely to be met with decidedly 
indigenous in the United States, and appears to 
have been introduced by the aborigines ; hence 18 
name is supposed to have been derived from the 
Catawba tribe of Indians, residing on the rivet 
of thesame name. Its wood is said to be durable, 
being split for rails in the forests of the Wabash, 
Ill., where it grows in considerable abundance 10 
a few localities. Grows also sparingly in the 
Carolinas and Georgia. ” 

The above is but a meager enumeration of 10- 
digenous trees and shrubs that might be used to de- 





eome to merit cultivation. Elliott says ‘the roat 


corate our enclosures. In the grove surrounding 
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my family mansion, containing about one acre and 
a fourth, are now growing upwards of forty dif- 
ferent species of trees, which number I expect to 
increase as opportunities may present themselves, 
not, however, to the entire exclusion of a few or- 
namental exotics. 

I cannot conclude without noticing a handsome 
vine, Lonicera sempervirens, woodbine. It has 
crimson colored blossoms, and _is sparingly scat- 
tered over our southern country. It bears trans- 
planting, and forms a spiral wreath sufficienly 
handsome for some bridal occasion. Our southern 
ladies are beginning to cultivate it; and having 
pliancy as well as beauty, it will be adequately 
adapted to wind up my essay. Respecttully | 
yours, .L. Hunter. | 








ON A NEW MODE OF TRANSPLANTING TUR- 
NIPS. 


(Prize Essay of the Highland and Agricultural So- 
ciety.) 





By James Howison, esq., of Crossburn House, 
Lanarkshire. | 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 

I am aware that, in some instances, with the 
Swedish variety of turnips, trials on a small scale | 
have succeeded by following the same steps as in 
transplanting kale plants, and which success [| 
ascribe to the formation of the Swedish turnip. 
roots greatly resembling those of kale in size and | 
firmness, properties which all the other varieties | 
possess in a very small degree. It is owing to this | 
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2. I shall now state the method followed in re- 
moving the young plants from the drills, and 
transplanting them out in the field, after the 
ground has been ridged up in the usual way ; but 
I must first observe, that [ consider rainy and 
cloudy weather as of the utmost importance to: 
successlul transplanting ; and so much so, that l 
prefer waiting weeks to attempting it in sunny and 
dry weather. Having provided a wheel-barrow, 
a garden spade, and a couple of flower- pot saucers 
of a large size, I with the spade lift up its breadth 
of one of the drills, taking care that the spade 
enters below the roots of plants. This spade- 
ful is then carefully placed in the barrow, and the 
same operation is repeated until the quantity of 
plants wanted is taken up. When that is done, 
they are then removed in the barrow to the field, 


| where they are transplanted with the implements 


above mentioned. 

It is necessary for expedition that two persons 
be employed in the transplanting—one to prepare 
the plants, the other to transplant them. One 
spadeful is then taken from the barrow, and with 
a knife divided in three or four pieces, one of which 
is taken up into the hand and carefully drawn 
asunder, so as to lay open the roots of the plants 
with as little injury to them as possible, and, tak- 
ing hold ol the leaves of the one that appears 
uppermost, draw it gently out with as many of 
the little balls of earth and dung adhering to its 
tender roots as practicable, and place itin one of 
the saucers. In this way, when the saucers have 
been carefully filled with the plants laid in regular 
rows, the transplanter may commence his ope- 
rations, 

He then with his finger, or a short dibble not 
thicker than his finger, makes a hole which should 


circumstance, I am of opinion, that all the attempts | only reach to the dung; and then, lifling a plant 
to transplant the others in the same way have | by its leaves, drops it int@the hole, and with the 


failed, as will be seen in my mode, which, 
although easy and quickly performed, requires a 
good deal of method. 

I shall describe in detail the method followed by 
me from the forming of the drills to the finishing 
of the transplanting of the young plants. 

1. In an open piece of ground I form raised 
drills at the distance of twelve inches from centre 
to centre, in each of which I place a layer of short 
stable dung, closely laid on, on which the turnip 
seed is pretty thickly sown, and afterwards covered 
with half‘an inch of fine mould. ‘The breadth of the 
drills at top should not be more than four inches, 
s0 that the earth and plants may be more com- 
pletely lifted up together by the spade, when to be 
transplanted. The time of sowing should be re- 
gulated according to the purposes intended ; and 
as a fall of ground converted into drills will pro- 
duce plants sufficient for transplanting three or 
four acres, it is better always to have a super- 
abundance. As to the best age for taking up the 
plants, I have found no difference in their success 
from the time they have got their proper leaves, 
Until they are three or four months old; however, 
those intended to remain long should be thinned 
Cutin the rows. I need scarcely mention that, in 
dry Weather, they should be carefully watered,” 
Which in so small a space can easily be done, and 
Which is one of the great advantages which this 
mode has over the turnip seed sown in the field, 
where, if no rain falls, it may temain for weeks 
without vegetating. 


fingers of both hands presses the earth gently 
around it. In this way two drills may be planted 
at the sume time. 

His assistant, following with the barrow, will be 
able to supply him with prepared plants; and, 
from my experience, the two should be able to 
finisha rood of ground in the course of the day, 
if be plants are eight inches distant from each 
other. 

I must here warn the transplanter against using 
plants that have not ofe or more balls of dung or 
earth adhering to their roots; for if he does, the 
chance of their growing will be very small. 

3. Imay now mention what lI conceive to be 
the advantages that raising plants in seed-drills 
for transplanting has over the present mode of 
field sowing. In the firet place, as already noticed, 
when the turnip-seed is sown at large in the field, 
should it not rain, it is liable to remain for weeks 
without vegetating ; and even if regular showers 
fall, the crop is liable to suffer greatly from the 
fly ; both of which evils are prevented by raising 
the plants in drills, as these can be regularly 
watered, and the plants are too numerous, from 
the thick sowing, to be-much hart by the fly. In 
the second place, in the case of a failure in the 
potato crop, such as took place a few years ago 
to so serious an amount, the length of time that 
elapses before potatoes appear above ground, and 
acertainty of crop can be ascertained, it is too 
late to attempt planting a second crop of potatoes 
on the same ground, or even sowing it with turnip 
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seed, to have any prospectof a crop. Now, as 
potato-drills are made up in the same way as ‘for 
turnips, by transplanting them with turnip plants 
two or three months old, the potato ground might 
be stocked immediately with the probability of a 
crop of turnips equally good as.if sown with seed 
at the proper season. In the same way, the head 
and foot ridges of potato and turnip fields, which 
at present are left unoccupied to allow the turning 
of the horses and ploughsin the working of these 
crops, might be planted with turnips, as also all 
vacant grounds in gardens, alter the gathering of 
the early crops. 

4. In farther proof of the practicability of my 
plan, it may be satisfactory to mention that, on 
the 9th of October, 1839, 1 went to examine a 
field of turnips on the farm of Green Burnside, in 
this parish, tenanted by Mr. James Cassie, who in 
consequence of the great ravages of the fly, had 
resolved to try the transplanting plan according to 
my directions ; but having no prepared plants, ke 
took plants with great care from the thickest parts 
of the drills that had escaped the ravages of the 
fly, and filled up the blanks to a certain extent ; 
and not having much confidence in my method, 
the blanks on the remainder of the drills were, at 
the same time, sown with seed, so that! had an 
opportunity of seeing at once three crops of tur- 
nips raised in a different manner. The crop trom 
the first sowing thathad escaped the ravages of 
the fly was excellent ; the transplanted very good, 
but the turnips not so large in general as the first ; 
the third, although sown on the same day as the 
others were transplanted, were none of them the 
size of an egy, which I believe is always the case 


with lJate-sown turnips, although the result is 


difficult to be accounted for. 

5. | may, in conclusion, mention another ad- 
vantage of the transplagging plan—that it is best 
performed in wet weather, when all other field 
labor is at a stand. 





ON THE APPLICATION OF BONES TO GRASS 
LANDS, ON LORD COMBERMERE’S ESTATE. 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 


Within the last nine years Lord Combermere 
hag supplied his tenantry @ipon the Combermere 
estate in Cheshire) with bones for upwards of 600 
statute acres of their pasture land, at a cost ol 
about 10/. an acre. The land before the bones 
were applied was not worth more than from 10s. 
to 15s. an acre [rent]; it is now well worth from 
30s. to 40s. His lordship charges the tenantry 
7 per cent. upon the outlay; they would gladly 
pay 10 per cent. ratherthan not have the bones. 
Old sour turf upon a clay subsoil is the land that 
answers best to manure with bones, thongh I 
have seen them used upon a dry, friable soil and 
a sandy substratum with success. I have never 
known them to fail when there isa strong turf, 
and the land free {rom water. Upon Lord Com- 
bermere’s estate bones are not allowed to be put 
upon land until it has been down in grass at least 
seven years. In very few instances where land 
has recently been in tillage have 1 known bones 
to answer well. The end of April | consider 
the best time to apply bones; no stock ought to 
be put upon the land before the following spring. 


joining Lord Combermere’s estate. 





If the land is not too poor to produce a crop of 
hay, I donot objectto its being mown the first 
year, but on no account afierwards. Thirty to 
35 cwl.is the quantity used upon a statute acre, 
according to the quality of the land ; or if bought 
by the bushel,one bushel of bonesto a rood of 
64 square yards; if the land is very poor, 90 bush- 
els to a statute acre. An imperial bushel of bone 
dust should weigh from 45 to 47ibs. if ground fine 
enough. I prefer them ground to about the size 
of a walnut. It is now 20 years since I first saw 
bene dust applied to pasture land, on a field ad- 
At the time 
the bones were put on the land, it certainly wae 
not worth more than 10s. an acre, and though so 
long a period has elapsed since the field was 
manured with bones, it is now worth 35s. per acre, 
though I think the land is not quite so good as it 
was five years ago. I consider bones the cheap- 
est of all manure for mowing-grounds. Eight 
years ago, I manured part of one of my mowing 
fields with bones, 35 cwt. to the acre, the land has 
produced me a good crop of hay every year since, 
quite equal to the other part of the field which 
has been manured with good farm-yard dung 
every two years. Once in eight or nine years is 
quite ofien enough to manure mowing lands with 
bones; and I am quite certain that pasture land 
on which bones have been applied never will 
(so long as it remains in grass) return to the state 
it was in before the bones were put on. The 
price I paid for bones last spring, was 2s. 8d., per 
bushel ; or if by weight, 6/. 15s. per ton. They 
are now a little lower; I can purchase them at 
2s. 6d. per bushel, or 6/. 6s. per ton, that is for the 
raw bones. The boiled bones are at 41. 15s. per 
ton, but | donot consider them any cheaper than 
the raw ones, as being wet they weigh much 
heavier; two tons of boiled bones are not more 
than equal to 30 cwts. of the raw. I give the pre- 
ference to the latter, if they can be got pure; but 
I have not had such long experience as to assert 
confidently that they are the best as to durability. 
In the year 1828, one of Lord Combermere’s 
tenants manured five acres of pasture land with 
boiled bones, and in the same field two acres with 
raw bones; both answered well, and at this mo- 
ment | donot observe any difference, both still 
equally retain their fertilizing qualities. 1 find a 
great difficulty in procuring good fresh bones, a6 
the manufacturers buy them up to make size of} 
old bones (such as the greater part of those are 
which are imported from Ireland and the conti- 
nent) will not do for this purpose, and it is my 
opinion that the fresh bones are not so much de- 
teriorated by boiling, but that they are quite equal 
as a manure to those we get from the bone-dealers 
as fine bones, most of which are old, and conse- 
quently have lost a great part of their fertilizing 
powers. Epwarp HILtyse. 
Haywood Farm, Nantwich, Cheshire. 


GUANO MANURE. 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine- 

Alfred Castellain, esq., of Liverpool, informed 
the Council, that having observed a reference 
made in Professor Sprengel’s article, on “* Anima 
Manures,” published in the 4th part of the S 
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ciety’s Journal, (page 494,) to the cormorant or 
gull manure occuring in immense quantities on 
some islands lying off the coast of Peru, termed 
“guano,” and used with the most striking effects 
in Peru for manuring the maize-fields ; he thought 
it might interest the members of the Society to 
know that two cargoes were then onthe way 
from Peru to Liverpool, and that their arrival 
might be expected in the course of six weeks. 





GREEN CROPS. PLOUGHING WITH COWS. 


Extracts from Mr. Valcourt’s Criticism on Mr. Black- 
er’s Essay on Green Crops and Stall Feeding there- 
on (which has been translated into French. ) 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 7 


In the essay I have just read. with much interest, 

1 find Mr. Blacker has touched the target at the 
circumlerence, but not at the centre, point blank ; 
he has only glanced at half the advantages to be 
derived by the small drish farmer trom the house- 
feeding of cows. ‘The milk is an advantage; 
thedung is still greater; but the third—which 
Mr. Blacker has not mentioned—is the labor, 
though moderate, which the cow performs when 
harnessed with a collar—not with a yoke; for 
two cows, harnessed either abreast or one before 
the other, will draw his horse-hoe, his harrow, 
his roller, or dung-cart. A cottier who has only 
lour, or even three acres, will have plenty of fod- 
der for two cows in the stable to do his tillage, and 
draw his manure, his crop, and his firing. Mr. 
Blacker willsee, in the east and south of France, 
cows thus harnessed. In the south they are all 
ronan but in the east and in my province of 
orraine they have only a collar, which answers 
much better. It is true that acow which works 
constantly.eight or nine hours a day, stops giving 
milk ; but, provided she works only from two 
to four hours a day, and that not every day, and 
that she is well fed, she will give almost as much 
milk as if she did not work at all, and she will 
give more milk after having a day’s rest: anda 
cottier who has only four acres will not have occa- 
sion to employ two cows daily. When a pony 
resis, it does not bring any thing in; whereas, 
when acow rests, its milk increases. It has been 
observed in Lorraine, that cows are more active 
than oxen; and that, harnessed with collars, they 
Walk as quick as horses. The cottier, when he 
sees the work two young cows can do when kept 
Well in the stable all the year round, will take 
care to provide plenty of good nourishment for 
them both winter and summer ; for, when poorly 
fed, they neither can work well nor give plenty of 
milk or manure ; and acow, with a suitable sad- 
dle, can carry considerable weight—/for their legs 
are short and thick, and their spines strong. But, 
to feed cows well, the cottier must, as soon as he 
48a yard of ground vacant, dig it, manure it, 
aod transplant on it (summer or winter) cabbages 
orother plants, according to the season; and, at 
he same time, as much care must be taken of 
the dunghill as of the cow—for manure is the 
foundation of‘all productive agriculture in Europe. 
or this reason the cottier’s wife should let no- 
thing be lost which can increase the dunghill. 
The children of the cottier, so soon as they can 
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walk, should be accustomed to carry something to 
the dunghill; it would be an occupation for them ; 
and they should be praised, and told—‘ You 
have worked well; here, my child, is the best 
potato for you, because you brought enough to 
bring up four potatoes.” And let every child 
have its own bit of garden. L. VaLcourtT. 
Paris, Rue Louis-le- Grand, No. 16, 
August, 1840. 


THE WIRE WORM. BENEFIT OF TRAMPLING 
WHEAT. 


In October, 1836, finding that the wire worm 
was very fast destroying the wheat plant, and it 
being drilled, 1 had it trodden by men, one man 
treading two ranks at a time firmly into the 
ground ; the expense was 2s. 4d. per acre, and 


it was quite effectual in stopping the ravages of 


the wire worm. A week or two after, the wheat 
in an adjoining field began to show the ravages 
of the wire worm, and I pursued the same plan 
with similar success. In February 1839, the 
wheat in apiece of down land which had been 
sown late in October, was becoming thinner very 
fast, the ground being in a very hollow state after 
the frost, the young backward plant appeared 
to be losing its hold and dying away ; I then sent 
a number of women totread it, and I never saw 
a piece of wheat improve fasterthan it did after 
the treading ; [had _ not only a very good crop of 
corn for the season, but also more straw than in 
any other piece in my occupation. Inthe spring 
of 1840, finding the wheat in the down land losing 


‘| plant again, in consequence of the cold weather, 


I tried the same plan, and there was a speedy 
change for the better in the appearance of' the 
wheat afterwards ; the plant continued to flourish, 
and at present I havea good crop of wheat on 
land on which I never saw a good crop before. 
The remarks I have made apply to hill land, al- 
though I have no doubt that the spring treading 
would be found-highly beneficial in all soile, when, 
in consequence of frost or long continued dry 
weather, the land is in a light pulverized state,”— 
From the annual report of the South Wilis and 
Warminster. Farmers’ Club. 


THE SCOUR IN CALVEs, &c. 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 

Observing in this month’s number a query, whe- 
ther any cure can be found for the scour in calves, 
I may observe that about a year ago I hada 
valuable calf taken with it, and tried the remedies 
mentioned by your correspondent—caticu, laud- 
anum, &c. as I had often done belore, but this 
time without success. In a few days it died. 
Some weeks after, another, for which I had given 
six guineas, was taken with the same complaint, 
and by the advice of an eminent veterinary 
surgeon who was visiting me, I gave it nothing 
but emall and repeated doses of Epsom and 
Glauber salts in equal quantities ; half an ounce of 
the two ina little warm water, repeated two or 
three timesa day, according to the violence of 
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the distemper. It was quickly cured, and I have 
used it on every occasion since with unvarying 
success. I am glad of this opportunity of making 
it public for the benefit of my fellow countrymen 
who are engaged in breeding cattle. 14 no longer 
feel any alarm ata calf being affected with this 
disease, which almost every weaning call is, 
within the first six weeks. I consider the com- 
plaint in some degree infectious, and also that 
too warm a building without sufficient circulation 
of air tends greatly to produce it. Laudanum, 
bark, &c., though they stop the disease, frequently 
kill the patient ; the salts, on the contrary, remove 
the cause of disease without producing costiveness. 
If any of your readers give it a trial, [ doubt not 
that they will find it as useful a remedy as I have 
done myself. Respectiully, Ja. 


another correspondent, that the white carrot is 
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the southern part of Holland, it is a poor loose 
sand, almost as barren as that which is found on 
the sea-shore blown into hillocks and only kept 
together by the roots of the sea-bent (arundo 
arenaria. ) 
mud occasionally mixed with this soil, the water 
would freely percoiate through it, and no vegeta- 
tion could be supported. In proportion to the 
quantity of the mud, which is a very fine clay 
with a portion of decayed shells and organic mat- 
ler, the soil is more or less fertile ; and when the 
mud enters into it in a considerable proportion, it 
forms a rich compactloam. In many places there 
are alternate narrow strata of sand and loam, 
which, being mixed together, form a very pro- 
ductive soil. 
lime, produced from the decomposition of sea- 


ut there is no limestone, chalk, or marl, in any 


AsTam writing I may observe, in answer pout is found in the mud, when it is analyzed ; 


considered better than the red for milch cows, 
because not so liable to give any taste to the milk. 
I should doubt if it were as good for feeding ; in 
product itis generally about double per acre. ‘The 
seed may be had of any seedsman, who, if he 
does not keep it, can procure it in London. 
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ON THE AGRICULTURE OF TIL NETHER- 
LANDS. 


By the Rev. W. L. Rham, A. M. Vicar of 
Winkfield, Berks. 


From the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 


Having been requested by the president and 
the journal committee to communicate the result 
of my observations on the present state of agricul- 
ture in the Netherlands, I shall endeavor to com- 
prise; in a short essay, those peculiar modes of 
cultivation which have made that portion of the 
continent of Europe so superior to the surround- 
ing countries in an agricultural point of view, and 
which throw considerable light on the true prin- 
ciples of practical husbandry. Some of the details 
have been laid before the pubtic in the ** Farmer’s 
Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,” under 
the title of Outlines of Flemish Husbandry,” 1 
shall take the liberty of quoting largely from this 
little work, which, having deen written on the spot, 
and referring to particular farms, of which the 
names are given, may be relied upon as giving a 
correct account of the modes of cultivation, and 
of the details of the practice generally adopted. 

The climate of the Netherlands, from the borders 
of France to the northern part of Holland, along 
the coast of the North Sea, and for 50 or 60 miles 
inland, differs little from that of Kent or Essex, in 
England, From its geographical position, forming 
a part of the continent of Europe, it is warmer in 
summer and colder in winter than the central part 
of England. The quantity of rain which falls 
there is not so great, especially in winter, as in 
those parts of England which lie on the opposite 
coast ; but the snow covers the ground for a much 
longer time. ‘This causes a material difference in 
thetime of ploughing the land and sowing the seed 
in spring. 

The quality of the soil is various. Towards 
the northern part of Flanders and Antwerp, and 


portion of this coast. 

When the sand is of considerable depth, and 
little or noloam is found near the surface, it be- 
comes a difficult and tedious process to bring it 
into a state of productive cultivation. ‘The sandy 
heaths which lie between Antwerp and the Maese 
are of the most unpromising kind ; and with all 
the industry of the Flemings and Dutch, a great 
portion is still ina state of nature, producing no- 
thing but scanty tufis of heath, interspersed with 
a few very coarse grasses. But even in these bar- 
ren sands there are many green spots, which have 
been forced into cultivation. ‘The following pas- 
sage in the * Outlines” is a faithful representation 
of such improvements :— 

The poor sandy heaths, which have been con- 
verted into productive farms, evince the indefatiga- 
hle industry and perseverance of the Fleminge. 
They seem to want nothing but a space to work 
upon ; whatever be the quality or texture of the 
soil, in time they will make it produce something. 
The sand in the Campine can be compared to 
nothing but the sands on the sea-shore, which 
they probably were originally. It is highly inter- 
esting to follow step by step the progress of im- 
provement. Here you see a cottage and rude 
cow-shed erected on a spot of the most unpromis- 
ing aspect. The loose white sand blown into 
irregular mounds is only kept together by the 
roots of the heath; asmall spot only is levelled 
and surrounded by a ditch ; part of this is covered 
with young broom, part is planted with potatoes, 
and perhaps a small patch of diminutive clover 
may show itself; but there is a heap of dung and 
compost forming. The urine of the cow is col- 
lected in asmall tank, or perhaps in a cask sunk in 
the earth ; and this is the nucleus from which, ina 
few years, a little farm will spread around. 

‘Tn another spot more extensive improvemen's 
are going on; a wealthy proprietor or lessee | 
trenching and levelling the surface, sowing broom- 
seed, and planting young fir-trees, which are to be 
cut down in a few years. In another, the process 
has gone on further: the firs or the broom are 
already cut down ; a vein of loam has been fount, 
and is dug out tobe spread over the sandy surface; 
the cart with liquid manure is preparing the 
surface for the reception of seed, or the samé 
diluted with water, is poured over the youns 
blade, just appearing above ground. The soil ® 
created, and, if the cost and labor were reckoned: 





is paid for at a dear rate: but perseverance ensure 
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success, and there are few instances of’ improve- 
ments being abandoned afier they are fairly 
begun, unless they were undertaken on too large 
a scale ; but then the land is soon divided into 
smaller portions, and improvements go on from 
different centres, and with more certainty.” —pp. 
1], 12. 

‘Trenching and levelling the surface is always 
the first operation in bringing a barren soil iuto 
cultivation. ‘The Flemings and Dutch are very 
expert in this operation. . 

‘The instrument they use isa light wooden 
trenching-spade, the end of the blade only being 
shod with iron; the handle of this spade is about 
2 teet long, the blade irom 12 to 16 inches. A light 
pick-axe is used to break the pan where it appears. 
A ditch is dug with the trenching spade 2 or 3 
feet wide, and as deep as the trenching is intend- 
ed, generally 2 feet, or at least 20 inches ; this 
ditch is filled with the earth which is taken in 
long thin slices from the edge of the solid side of 
the ditch. Every slice is distributed caretully, 
so asto mix the whole, and keep the best soil 
at top, and likewise to fill up hollows and level 
eminences. If there is more than can Cojve- 
niently be spread level, littie heaps are made of 
the superfluous earth, which are afterwards carried 
in an ingenious manner, to fill up more distant 
hollows, by means of horses and an instrument 
which is called a mollebart. Wherever there is 
a pan itis carefully broken, and the loam, which 
is always found under it, is mixed with the sand 
dug out. Draining is seldom required Lere, ex- 
cept that which is effected by making deep ditches 
to carry off the superfluous rain-water, which, 
in acountry almost as level as a lake is no great 
difficulty. ; 

‘If there is no manure at hand, the only thing 
that can be sown on poor sand, at first, is broom ; 
this grows in the most barren soils; in three years 
itis fit to cut, and produces somé return ip fagots 
for the bakers and brickmakers, ‘The leaves 
which have fallen have somewhat enriched the 
soil, and the fibres of the routs have given a 
certain degree of compactness. It may now be 
ploughed and sown with buck-wheat, or even 
with rye without manure. By the time this is 
reaped, some manure may have been collected, 
and a regular course of cropping may begin. As 
soon as clover and potatoes enable the farmer to 
keep cows and make manure, the improvement 
goes on rapidly ; in afew years the soil under- 
goes a complete change; it becomes mellow and 
retentive of moisture, and enriched by the vege- 
table matter afforded by the decomposition of the 
roots of clover and other plants. 

“If about 20 small cart-loads of dung can be 
brought on each acre of the newly trenched 
ground, the progress is much more rapid. Pota- 
loes are then the first crop, and generally give a 
good return. The same quantity of dung is re- 
(uired for the next crop which is rye, in which 
tloveris sown in the succeeding spring; and a 
small portion is sown with carrots, of which they 
have a white sort, which is very productive and 
large in good ground, and which even in this poor 
Soil, gives a tolerable supply of food to the cows 
'N winter. Should the clover fail, which some- 
limes happens, the ground is ploughed in spring, 
and sown with oats and clover again. Butif the 
“overcomes up well amongst the rye stubble, it 
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is cut twice, after having been dressed with Dutch 
ashes early in spring. It is mostly consumed in 
the green state. The clover-lay is manured with 
10 cart-loads of dung to the acre, and rye sown 
again, but not clover. Afier the rye comes buck- 
wheat without any manure ; then potatoes again, 
manured as at first, and the same rotation of crops 
follows. Itis found that the poor land gradually 
improves at each rotation from the quantity of 
dung used. 

‘* For want of sufficient manure, broom-seed is 
sometimes sown with the rye alter the clover. 
The rye is reaped, and the broom continues in 
the ground two years longer. It is then cut for 
fuel. The green tops are sometimes used for 
litter for the cows, and thus converted into manure. 
It is also occasionally ploughed in when young 
and green, to enrich the land. Oats, clover, and 
broom, are occasionally sown together. ‘The oats 
are reaped the first year, the clover and young 
broom-tops the next, and the broom cut in the 
third. ‘This is a curious practice, and its advan- 
tage appears rather problematical. All these va- 
rious methods of bringing poor sands into cultiva- 
tion show that no device is omitted which in- 
genuity can suggest to supply the want of manure. 

‘* After the land has been gradually brought into 
a good state, and is cultivated ina regular man- 
ner, there appears much less difference between 
the soils which have been originally good and 
those which have been made so by labor and 
industry. Atleast the crops in both appear more 
nearly alike at harvest than is the case in soils 
of different qualities in other countries. This is a 
great proof of the excellency of the Flemish 
system ; for it shows that the land is in a con- 
stant state of improvement, and that the deficien- 
cy of the soil is compensated by greater atten- 
tion to tillage and mauuring, especially the latter. 
The maxim of the Flemish farmer is, that, ‘ with- 
out manure there is no corn; without cattle there 
is no manure ; and without green crops and roots 
cattle cannot be kept.’ Every farmer calculates 
how much manure he requires for his land every 
year. If itcan be bought at a reasonable rate, 
he never grudges the outlay. I! it cannot be 
purchased, it must be made on the farm. A 
portion of land must ‘be devoted to feed stock, 
which will make sufficient manure for the remain- 
der; for he thinks it better to keep half the farm 
only in productive crops well manured, than dou- 
ble the amount of acres sown on badly prepared 
land. Hence alsohe does not reckou what the 


value would be of the food given to the cattle il 


sold in the market, but how much labor it costs 


him to raise it, and what will be the increase of 


his crops from the manure collected. ‘The land 
is never allowed to be idle so long as the season 
will permit any thing to grow. If itis not stirred 
by the plough and harrows to clear it of weeds, 
some useful crop or other is growing in it. Hence 
the practice of sowing diflerent seeds amongst 
growing crops, such as clover and carrots, amongst 
corn or flax ; and those which grow rapidly be- 
tween the reaping of one crop and the sowing of 
another, such as spurrey or turnips, immediately 
alter the rye is cut, to be taken off before wheat- 
sowing. ‘These crops seem sometimes scarcely 
worth the labor of ploughing and sowing; but 
the ploughing is uselul to the next crop, so that 


‘the seed aud sowing are the only expense; and 
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while a useful cropis growing, weeds are kept 
down.” —pp. 12, 13, 14. 

‘The process here described is the only one, 
which, allowing for difference of soil and other 
circumstances, can bring very poor land into a 
state of profitable cultivation. In the neighbor- 
hood of Aberdeen, in Scotland, on a very different, 
but still very poor soil, deep trenching with the 
spade, and judiciously mixing the different earths 
which are dispersed through the soil, have been 
found the most efficacious, and, in the end, the 
cheapest mode of transforming large tracis of 
peaty moor, fu'l of granite rocks and stones of all 
sizes, into cultivated fields. ‘The change pro- 
duced in the aspect of the country is no less striking 
here, afier a few years, than that of the improved 
heaths of the provinces of Antwerp and Guel- 
derland. 

The most rapid improver of loose sands is rich 
liquid manure, affording immediate nourishment 
to plants, which otherwise, for want of moisture, 
would languish, even with an abundance of solid 
dung ; for this last remains altogether inert, until 
it be moistened and partly dissolved. When the 
fibres of the root spread, they bind the loose sand, 
and prevent the too rapid evaporation and perco- 
lation of the moisture. ‘These roots remain in the 
soil when the crop is reaped, and by their decay 
afford organic matter for the nourishment of the 
next crop. Hence it is evident that the plants 
which have long spreading roots, if they can be 
made to vegetate vigorously by an ample supply 
of liquid manure, greatly improve very light 
sands, and, in process of time, by the decay of 
the vegetable fibres, produce such an increase of 
humus as entirely to change the quality of the 
soil. 

The collection and preparation of liquid manure 
is an object of primary importance with the Fle- 
mish farmer: every farm has, near or under the 
stables and cow-houses, one or more capacious 
tanks, into which the urine of the animals and 
the washings of the stables flow; and every 
exerlion is made to increase the quantity and 
improve the quality of the tank liquor. 

“The tanks are generally sunk below the level of 
the ground, and have the sides built of brick, and 
the bottom paved : they are of various dimensions, 
according to the number of cows and horses on 
the farm. Attached to the distilleries, where 
many beasts are constantly kept to consume the 
refuse wash, there are very large urine-tanks, of 
an oblong shape, divided by partitions into different 
chambers, so that the liquor may be of the proper 

age when itis used, which some farmers think 
ought to be six months.* Kach chamber is about 
8 feet square and 6 or 8 feet deep: these are 
sometimes vaulted over, but frequently only co- 
vered with loose boards. As urine and the empty- 
ings of privies are sold wholesale and retail, there 
are many large tanks near the rivers and canals, 





tained, by observing the height of the surface. 
These tanks are gradually filled by boet-loads 
brought from the large towns; and when the 
season arrives for sowing, in spring and autumn, 
the farmers come with their carts and tubs, and 
purchase as much as they may want. ‘The price 
varies from three to five francs (2s. 6d. to 4s,) 
per hogshead, according to the quality. In a 
small farm of 30 to 40 acres the tank is generally 
about 20 feet long, 12 wide, and 6 deep, with a 
partition in the middle, and arched over, leaving 
a small round opening forthe pump, and another 
sufficient to allow a man to go in to empty out the 
earthy deposite which accumulates at the bottom. 
A trap door shuts over this last aperture to prevent 
accidents. Sometimes the tank is rouud likea 
well, with a dome top and so deep in the ground, 
that it has a foot or two of earth overit. The 
situation of the tank is either in the farm-yard 
near the entrance of the cow-house, or imme- 
diately behind it : sometimes it is like a cellar under 
the building ; but this is apt to cause a disagreea- 
ble smell in the cow-house. We here describe 
those tanks which we consider the most conveni- 
ent: the form and capacity of them vary greatly, 
according to the means and notions of the pro- 
prietors of the farms ; but a tank of some kind or 
other is considered as indispensable an appendage 
to a farm as a barn or acow-house. The farmer 
would as soon think of dispensing with his plough 
as with his tank: and no expense or trouble is 
spared to keep it well supplied. 

** ‘The numerous towas and villages in Flanders 
afford great help in the way of manure. ‘Phe 
thrifty housewife and her active substitute the 
maid know the value of what in our households is 
thrown away, or wasted and lost. A small tank, 
or a tub sunk in the ground, in some corner, con- 
tains all the liquid which can in any way be 
useful ; soap-suds, washings of dishes, &c., are 
carefully kept in this reservoir until, once a week, 
the farmer or contractor calls with his tub ona 
cart ; and this, mixed with the contents of privies, 
which afe frequently emptied, he keeps in large 
cisterns for use or sale. 

‘* But this supply is not always adequate to the 
wants of the farmer ; and then he has recourse to 
rape-cakes dissolved in water, or in the tank liquor, 
which is expensive, and can only be profitable 
when flax bears a good price, this being the crop 
for which rape-cakes are chiefly used as manure. 
Every means, therefore, of augmenting the sup- 
ply of urine is had recourse to, and the most 
efficacious is the establishment of distilleries. 
These answer the double purpose of consuming 
produce and increasing manure by the number 
of beasts which are fattened on the refuse wash. 
It is calculated that every beast produces at the 
rate of 10 or 12 tons of dung and 26 hogsheads 
of urine in the year. A moderate distillery has 
50 or 60 head of cattle constantly stalled. Here 





were the dealers have sometimes great quantities| ‘hen is a supply of manure for several huo- 
in store. Some of these consist of many square|4red acres of land evéry year. Formerly there 
pits like tan-pits, bricked round, and the inside| Were a great many distilleries in Flanders, but 


covered with a cement, which prevents loss by 
filtration. Thereis generally in a corner of each 


the duty on spirits and the interference of the 
government has much reduced their number ; 8° 


pit a graduated scale, by which the number of| that the farmers complain of the loss of this 


barrels or tons of liquid in the tank may be ascer- 


manure, and the consequent deficiency of theif 





* But this depends on the season of the year and 


crops. 
*€ Liquid manure is carried to the fields in com- 





other circumstances, 2s will be seen below. 


mon water-carts, which consist of two wheels 
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and shalis, carrying a cask containing from 60 to 
120 gallons of liquid. The cask has in the under 
part a hole, 2 or 3 inches in diameter, secured 
inside by a valve; under this isa board alittle 
slanting, to spread the liquid as it flows out of the 
cask. A man usually rides onthe horse which 
draws the cart, and holds in his hand astring, 
which passes through a hole in the cask and 
opens the valve when required. There is an ad- 
vantage in riding on the horse, as it does not 
add to the weight of the load on the wheels, 
which in light soils would be apt to sink deep. 
In momentary exertion it assists the horse by the 
weight on his back; and the heavy Flanders 
horses are well able to carry a man and draw a 
lightload at the same time. When the cask is 
empty the horse trots home for another load, and 
no time it lost. It is astonishing what advantage 
there is in accustoming horses to trot when they 
have no load ; it actually fatigues them less than 
the continued sleepy walk. Who would suppose 
thatthe Flemish and Dutch farmers surpassed 
us in activity? but whoever has been in the 
Netherlands in hay-time or harvest must ac- 
knowledge it.”—pp. 21, 22, 24. 

The value of cows’ urine with other animal 
substances dissolved in it is universally admitted 
by all the farmers of sandy soils in the Nether- 
lands: the theory of its preparation and applica- 
tion to the soil remains, however, yet involved 
insome degree of obscurity; and some eminent 
chemists have doubted whether the collection of 
itina tank is the most economical mode of pre- 
paring it for the soil. 

In the fourth number of this journal there is a 
translation of a very valuable Treatise on Animal 
Manures, by Sprengel, in which (p. 474) it is 
more than insinuated, that the advantages of the 
urine-tank are much over-rated; and that itis 
better to mix the solid and liquid parts of dung 
together, and form them into composts with rich 
earth, as is ofien done in England and other 
countries, than to preserve the fluid portion b 
ilself in a tank, to be used separately on the land 
after it has gone through a certain stage of de- 
composition. Without disputing the correctness 
of the chemical principles on which this opinion 
is founded, we may hesitate before we condemn 
or undervalue a practice which has produced 
such wonderful effects in the improvement of the 
poor sands in the Netherlands. : 

Liquid manure may be applied to plants in every 
stage of their growth, if it be judiciously diluted, 
80 as not to injure the young and delicate roots by 
"8 Caustic nature. It invigorates their growth 
more than we could anticipate from a knowledge 
o! its solid component parts. Jt is no doubt 
sooner exhausted ; because it is rapidly absorbed 

y the roots, and its elements enter into new com- 

nations. If some of the more volatile parts, as 
ammonia, fly off in the process of decomposition 
Which goes on in the tank, it is probable thata 
much greatér portion of these elements fly off from 
the solid dung, while it remains in the ground and 

fore it is in a fit state to be taken up by the 
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On stiff, impervious soils the use of liquid ma- 
nure may not beso advantageous, and the reason - 
ings of chemists may be correct. On these soils 
it is seldom used, except when they are in grass, 
or when cabbages are planied ; and composts pre- 
pared with straw, earth, and dung, with the liquid 
portions occasionally poured over them, are found 
to be a more effectual and lasting manure. The 
Swiss, whose principal object is to have a supply 
of food for their cattle in winter, when the moun- 
tain pastures are covered with snow, and who de- 
vote much of their attention to the cultivation of 
roots and artificial grasses, use the liquid manure 
in a very condensed state, collecting the water 
which has been poured over their heaps of dung, 
after it has filtered through them and been satu- 
rated with all the soluble portions of the dung. 
This, which they call lizier, in French, and 
mistwasser, or gulle, in German, is carried on the 
land immediately afier the grass, sainfoin, or 
lucerne has been mown, and produces a second 
and third crop ina very short time. Cabbages, 
potatoes and the varieties of the beet are invi- 
gorated inthe same manner; and thus, in the 
short summers of the high mountain valleys, crops 
are brought to maturity, which, without the use of 
liquid manure, would never have had time to ripen. 
But let it not be imagined that either the Flemings 
or the Swiss undervalue the solid manure which 
is produced by the mixture of litter with the dun 
of animals, collected in heaps, where it heats an 
decomposes. ‘They are as careful: of this, and 
as anxious to increase it, by every means in their 
power, as the best English farmer can be. 

‘In order to increase as much as possible the 
quantity of solid manure, there is in most farms 
a place for the general reception of every kind 
of vegetable matter which can be collected ; this 
is a shallow excavation, of a square or oblong 
form, of which the bottom has a gentle slope 
towardsoneend. It is generally lined on three 
sides with a wall of briek, to keepthe earth from 


y | falling in; and this wall sometimes rises a foot 


or more above the level of the ground. In this 
pit are collected parings of grass sods from the 
sides of roads and ditches, weeds taken out of the 
fields or canals, and every kind of retuse from the 
gardens: all this is occasionally moistened with 
the washings of the stables, or any other rich 
liquid ; @ small portion of dung and urine is added 
if necessary, and when it has been aceumulating 
for sometime itis taken out, a portion of lime is 
added, and the whole is well mixed together ; 
thus it forms the beginning of a heap, which 
rises gradually, and in due time gives a very 
good supply of rich vegetable mould or compost, 
well adapted to every purpose to which manure 
is applied.”—p. 22. 

It will be seen hereafter that, in the prepar- 
ation of theland forthe different crops, the Fle- 
mings and Dutch do not use less solid manure 
than we do, and that the liquid isan adiitional 
means of producing a certain.and abundant crop, 
and not merely a substitute for the dung heap. 

The great secret in the improvement of poor 





'oots, which can only happen when rain renders 
tliquid. All those who have had long experience 
of the good effects of liquid manure on light soils 
Persevere in its use, whatever objections may be 
Urged theoretically to its being preserved sepa- 


tand is to increase its fertility by judiciously stir- 
ring, pulverizing, and mixing together the diffe- 
rent earths of which it may be composed ; adding 
those which are deficient—where it can be done 





rately, 


without too great expense of labor or capital— 
and, above all, impreguating it throughout with. 
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portions of humus, that is, organic matter in a}small seed. The seed committed to the ground 


state of decomposition. | 


‘The mechanical texture of the coil is of the|of the embryo is entirely from the substance of 


first importance ; for on .this depends the proper | 
retention of moisture, without superabundauce 
or stagnation, which implies that the subsoil is 
naturally porous, or made so artificially ; espe- 
cially in northern climates, where the evapora- 
tion is slow, and much rain falls throughout the 
year. 
The roots of plants, in their tender state, must | 
find pores in which they can shoot and increase | 
in bulk, for which the air and water are indispen- 
sable. ‘They must also find substances which can 
yield them carbon, in a soluble state, as carbonic 
acid, which is produced in all vegetable fermen- 
tation. In water and air are contained all the 
other elements of vegetables, and even carbon in 
a small proportion. If the pores are so large as to 
let the moisture through, or allow it to evaporate 
readily, the vegetation ceases, and the plant soon 
dies: if they are filled with water, so as to exclude 
wir, the same result follows. Hence it is evident 
that by altering the mechanical texture of a soil, 
without any chemical change in its component 
parts, it may be made much more capable of sup- 
porting vegetation than it was before. ‘The quan- 
lity of organic matter, or humus, which will sus- 
tain vegetable life is extremely small, when other 
circumstances are favorable. Hence in the im- 
provement of barren soils the most essential pro- 
cess is to alter the mechanicai texture. In clays 
this is effected by repeated tillage, when the situ- 
ation allows the superfluous moisture to run off. 
‘This is the reason why good clays are in a.| coun- 
tries looked upon as the best soils, and sands as 
comparatively inferior, A soil which contains 
but little argillaceous or calcareous earth in its 
composition was long considered as irreclaimably 
barren: but when the alternative presents itself 
of starving, or making poor sands productive, 
means are soon found to correct their barrenness. 
As pure silicious sand is too porous, the first 
thivg is to add substances which will readily fill 
up someo! the pores. Fine clay diffused through 
water does so most effectually ; and it is astonish- 
ing how small a portion of pure alumina will 
consolidate a loose sand, and convert it into a good 
loam, the parts of which, when moistened, will 
adhere and form a clod in drying. Whenever 
this is the case, the soil can no longer be con- 
sidered as barren ; but it may not yet be ferule, 
however its porosity may be corrected ; for this 
purpose it requires organic matter already so far 
decomposed as to be readily assimilated to the 
substance of the plants. When vegetation is 
active, and the organs of plants vigorous, there is 
every reason to suppose that water is decomposed 
by the action of the leaves ; but this does not 
take place in the infancy of the plant. ‘The roots 
must find some nourishment, ready prepared and 
easily assimilated. ‘This has a strict analogy 
with animal life. The infant finds its earliest 
nourishment in ifs mother’s milk, or, by the 
admirable contrivance of nature, in some similar 
substance. The body of a young chicken is 
formed trom the white of the egg in which it was 
enclosed ; and the yolk is a provision for the 
period which intervenes between its being hatehed 
and the time when its little bill is so hardened 





may be compared to an egg : the first expansion 


the seed ; and, until the seed-leaves are fully 
lormed, it takes little or nothing from the soil, ex- 
cept pure water. But alter the real leaves expand, 
it requires more nourishment, and if this is not 
found in the pores of the.goil, or if the roots cannot 
penetrate to it, the plant languishes and dies. It 
is of no use that plenty of rich manure is some- 
where in the soil, if it be not accessible or not in a 


rroper state to be absorbed by the tender fibres of 


the roots. The plant wili die, as an animal would 
by the side of a chest full of provisions, which are 
locked up, or unfit for his organs of digestion. 
These principles lead naturally to the best practice 
in improving or cultivating the soil ; and we shall 
find that the mode pursued by the Fliemings admi- 
rably accords with the theory. 

The trenching and mixing prepares the soil for 
receiving the additions of organic matter. The 
roots are fed with a liquid manure readily taken 
up, and greatly invigorating, until a sufficient por- 
tion of humus is formed, which gives the most 
gradual and regular supply of nourishment. At 
the same time solid particles are deposited which 
fill some of the pores, and begin that accumulation 
of humus which in time will convert the whole 
into a rich and fertile soil. 

It must be observed, that the smaller the parti- 
cles of sand the better the soil will be alter being 
improved. Coarse sand, each particle of whichis 
a visible crystal, allows the humus to be readily 
washed out. Jt must be mixed with elay or mar! 
to fill up some of its pores ; and if this is not already 
done by nature, it must be done by art, or all the 
labor bestowed on the cultivation, and all the ma- 
nure expended, will never be repaid by the produce. 
i: is, therefore, of the greatest consequence to all 
improvers of barren lands to know, not only what 
proportion of silicious and argillaceous earths there 
is in the soil, but also what is the actual size ol 
the particles. ‘This is very easily ascertained by 
means of the simple instrument, consisting of me- 
tallic sievee, which is described in the Essay on the 
Analsis of Soils, in the first number of this 
Journal. When aconsiderable proportion of the 
dry pulverized earth passes through the finest 
sieve, it is a sure sign that the soil, if not already 
fertile, can be easily made so. That which's 
most readily improved consists of a small portion 
of coarse sand, mixed with a large portion of finer, 
and with a considerable portion of impalpaple 
earth, partly silicious and partly agillaceous and 
calcareous, so that, when it is moistened, it does 
not forma tough paste, but dries into clods easily 
pulverized between the fingers. The degree 
lertility will depend altogether on the quantity 
humus which is incorporated with this loam, @ 
which the specific gravity readily discovers; the 
richer soils being the lightest ; tor humus is M 
lighter than any of the simple earths. 

Keeping this in view, it is easy to show the ad: 
vantage or disadvantage of different modes of pt 
ceeding, which should vary with the nature of the 
original soil. In the natural earth, which be 
never been cultivated, or which is dug up !rom @ 
considerable depth below the surface, portions” 
different kinds of earth are found in thin layers” 
in separate pieces, which, being pulverized a! 





as to enable itto peck and take up insects or 


| mixed together, want nothing but the addition © 





































humus to make them a fertile soil. Here the use 
of the trenching-spade is evident. No other in- 
strument could so well divide the earths, and mix 
them in due proportions. The more the ground 
ie stirred, the better it becomes ; and by a course 
of cultivation, which, instead of exhausting the 
humus gradually increases ils quantity, it becomes 
at last a rich mould, like that of a garden, in 
which all plants suited to the climate thrive 
luxuriantly. Io the progress to this state of 
fertility the sil must have passed through every 
intermediate state ; and the same process which 
atany one period eflected the improvement muat 
be judicious, if applied to any soil similar in its 
nature. In agriculture, as well as in most arts 
and sciences, to stand sti!l is the prelude to going 
back. The soil, under the hands of a skilful agri- 
culturist must not only be made to produce all 
that it is capable of producing, but its capacity for 
production must be continually increasing, until it 
arrives at that state, when a further increase of 
humus would loosen its texture too much to 
produce many of the most valuable plants, which 
are the chief objects of cultivation ; for, beyond 
a certain proportion, the increase of humus does 
not always increase the produce. 

These preliminary observations appear neces- 
sary to enable those who may not have paid much 
attention to the theory of vegetation to trace their 
accordance with the practice which experience and 
observation alone have suggested and confirmed. 
They may also be useful in suggesting to those 
who would imitate any particular system ol 
husbandry the modifications which are necessary, 
where the soil, climate, and other circumstances 
are different. 

The advantages of stirring the soil to a con- 
siderable depth by trenching and deep ploughing, 
which only now begin to be generally appreciated 
in England, and the intimate union of the ma- 
nure with every portion of the soil, have long been 
practically acknowledged by the farmers in the 
Netherlands. The quality and value of flax, of 
all their crops the most profitable, has been found 
by experience to depend chiefly on the care with 
which the soil is loosened, and the manure inti- 
mately incorporated with it. Great attention is 
paid te ploughing and cross ploughing. The 
harrows are used much more frequently than with 
Us, and the surface is laid level and thoroughly 
pulverized to receive the seed. ‘The stitches, 
where there are any, are not generally in a convex 
lorm, but have a flat surface; and the spade 
deepens the intervals to twice the depth of a com- 
mon furrow. The earth dug out is spread evenly 
over the seed which has been previously sown, 
and is pulverized by the harrows or by a flat in- 
strument called a traineaw, which is drawn over 
,;and breaks all theclods, while it compresses 
and levels the surface. 

The rounded form of the stitches in England 
‘htows the water into the interfurrows, but at the 
same time tends to soak the lower portions on 


Moisture ; hence the plants which grow there are 
often sickly and unproductive. In Flanders, even 
inthe most tenacious soils, this rounded form is 
Unnecessary ; for there is an open drain between 
every two stitches. The soil, having been well 
pulverized, allows the superfluous water to sink, 





each side in wet, if the subsoil is at all retentive of 
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without injuring the plants at the edge of the 
stitch. When the crop is reaped, the edges of the 
stitch are broken down and drawn into the deep- 
ened furrow by means of a large hoe or hack, and 
the plough completes the filling up and lays the 
land level again. When next the stitches are 
made, care is taken that the intervals are a foot 
to one side or other of the lines where they were 
delore, and again dug out eight or nine inches be- 
low the bottom of the furrows. ‘Thus in a few 
vearsthe whole field will have been dug 16 or 
18 inches deep, and the soil and subsoil, to that 
depth, completely incorporated and enriched with 
manure ; for, atier the seed is sown, the tank 
liquor is invariably poured over the surface, or 
into the intervals before they are deepened, that it 
may soak in and mix with the earth which is 
about to be spread over the seed. Although this 
is a longer process than that of trenching the 
whole ground with the spade at once, it is much 
more elfectual and less expensive. About an 
inch only of the subsoil, whatever be its nature— 
if it be not an indurated clay or gault, as it is in 
many places in England, but nowhere in the 
Netherlands—is put on ihe surlace to cover the 
seed. It produces no weeds, and being soaked 
with liquid manure, and exposed to the action ol 
the atmosphere jor many months, it is mellowed 
and assimilated to the soil before it is ploughed in. 
An inch of earth thus improved every year, and 
mixed with the soil, soon renders the whole of a 
uniform quality to the depth of 16 or 18 inches; 
alter which every subsequent spreading tends to 
increase the uniformity in texture and richness. 

Some plants do not require a great depth of 
soil, their roots spreading near the surface. In 
this case the manure is ploughed in with a shallow 
furrow, and none of it is buried below the reach 
of the roots. But the most profitable crops, such 
as clover, wheat, cole, and especially flax, thrive 
best in a deep soil: the roots of this last will 
strike down several feet into the ground, if it meets 
with a very mellow soil; and the erop will not 
only be more abundant, but of’ a better quality, 
than it would in a soil, however rich, which had 
but little depth. Potatoes also, which are cul- 
tivated to a considerable extent in every farm, 
thrive better ina deep soil of moderate quality, 
than they doin aricher soil of small depth ona 
barren subsoil. 

Another mode of deepening the soil and mel- 
lowing it at the same time is worthy of notice. 
W hen the harvest is over, the land is immediately 
ploughed, and, where laborers are to be jound in 
sufficient numbers, several are stationed, with 
spades in their hands, at regular distances along 
the line of ploughing. The plough makes a 
furrow about 10 inches wide and six deep. As 
soon as it has passed the first man, he begins to 
take solid splits of earth out of the bottom of the 
furrow and places them on the land to the right 
side. These spits are not taken in continuation, 
but with a small interval between them, leaving 
so many square holes. The number of laborers 
is proportioned to the length of the furrow, so 
that each shall have finished his portion by the 
time the next furrow is made, which fills up the 
holes in the preceding furrow: and the whole 
field is laid in an extremely rough state; thus it 
remains for a considerable time, sometimes all the 





and it runs slowly into the deepened furrows 


winter, and the rain and frost pulverize the clods 
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which lie all over it. In spring the whole is 
repeatedly harrowed to make it level, and is then 
ploughed flat, or in stitches to prepare for sowing, 
the manuring being a matter of course. This 
will give some idea of the importance attached to 
deepening and mixing the soil, and will account 
for the uniform appearance of the crops on soils 
of very different qualities.: The worst soils re- 
quire more laborand manure, and consequently 
are less valuable; but every deficiency is made 
up by additional industry. But it may be asked, 
where can a farmer find manure, solid and liquid, 
to manure nearly all his land every year? for of 
all the crops cultivated buckwheat is the only one 
which is sown without some manure, at least by 
all good farmers. This is the great point to 
which the attention of the farmer is constantly 
directed. The collecting and preparing of ma- 
nure is a profession of itself. The poor in towns 
sweep the streets anc make composts of all refuse 
matter in some spot given to them for that pur- 
pose without the gates. They reduce it to a fine 
powder, and dry it in the sun. What will 
chemists say to this? Will not all the volatile 
paris flv off, and the best portions of the manure 
be lost? We will not pretend to give an answer 
to this objection: but the fact is, that this dry 
manure is most highly prized by the growers of 
flax, and is supposed more efficacious than any 
other, night-soil excepted. ‘This last is the ne 
plus ultra of manure for light soils. It is con- 
veyed in boats from the different towns, and de- 
posited in pits, where it is collected and kept for 
sale by measure. In a very dense population 
this resource is considerable, and no one would 
be so wasteful as to allow the common sewers to 
carry off a substance which is regularly sold and 
obtains a good price. 

These are adventitious resources, and can only 
be depended on in certain localities. The only 
certain means of obtaining manure is by feeding 
cattle, which in the Netherlands are chiefly milch 
cows. No meadows are required in the light 
lands of Flanders for the cattle to graze in: and 
where there are meadows along the banks of the 
rivers, they are mown to feed the cows with grass 
in the stalls, or to make hay for winter fodder. 
The whole system of husbandry is founded on 
thesupply of manure, and a considerable portion 
of the crops are merely subservient to this purpose. 
The immediate profit on the cattle is trifling, if 
they do not even cost more to feed than their 
= will repay: but the manure must be 

ad; and he who tan procure manure at the 
least cost is the best farmer. Keeping this in 
view, allthe cattle are kept in stables, that none 


of the manure may be lost; and every mode of 


feeding has been tried which will increase the 
manure at the cheapest rate. Meadows being 
scarce, and hay dear in those parts of the Nether- 


lands where the soil is sandy, the chief food of 


cows in summer is grass, barley or oats, cut ina 
green state, clover, tares, and spurrey ; and in 
winter cabbages, beans, and roots. These last 
are not givenin their natural state, but soaked 
in warm water, or boiled into a mess, which is 
given milk-warm to the cows in troughs ; so that 
it may be truly said, that the cows are fed like 

igs. The straw is used chiefly ae litter for the 

orses. The cows often lie on smooth bricks, 
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purpose a pump is an essential appendage to a 
cow-house. There is generally a deep gutter 
along the wall behind the cows, into which the 
water and urine drain, the ground sloping gently 
towards it. The tank is either immediately under 
the stable, well vaulted over, or it is so near that 
all the liquid readily runs into it through a covered 
drain. The heads of the cows are towards the 
middie of the stable, and their tails over the 
gutter along the wall. The width of the building 
admits of two rows of cows, facing each other, 
with a space between them sufficiently wide to 
admit a small cart to bring the food to them, 
This is universally the form of a cow-house in 
Holland. The liquid in the tank is allowed to 
go through the first stages of fermentation, during 
which the caustic portion of the urine is rendered 
mild, and the liquor is better adapted to be taken 
up by the fibres of the roots. In order that there 
may be a regular succession of liquid, in a proper 
state for use, there are partitions in the tanks, 
and, by means of small flood-gates in the drain 
which leads to it, the fresh accumulation may be 
directed to any one of the pits thus formed, while 
the ripe liquor may be pumped up into tubs or 
harrels set on wheels, to be conveyed to the land. 
There are means of accelerating or retarding the 
fermentation, according to the time when the 
liquor is wanted. Stirring and admitting the air 
assist the process, while the addition of earth, 
peat, or ashes, and keeping out the air, retard it. 
The efficacy of the liquid is much increased by 
adding oil-cake, the residue of rapeseed when the 
oil has been pressed out, and other vegetable 
substances. This is usually done a short time 
before it is put on the land, as it would otherwise 
ferment too much. 

We have already mentioned the compost-heaps. 
These are chiefly made of the dung and litter of 
the horses and pigs, kept moderately moist, and 
mixed with every kind of refuse vegetable matter, 
with the addition of mould from ditches and the 
sods taken from open drains in pastures. This is 
generally put on the land in an active state of 
fermentation, and immediately ploughed in; 
sometimes the small heaps laid out of the carts at 
regular distances in the field are moistened with 
liquid manure, to excite a fresh action; and, a8 
soon as they begin to heat, the dung is spread and 
ploughed in. It would appear from this, that !t 
has been found to decay more rapidly in the earth, 
when put in hot, than when the fermentation '8 
already subdued, which might be anticipated 10 
the sandy soils. 





“ BEST TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER.” 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


An article from the New Genesee Farmer, 
under the above caption, lately republished in the 
Farmers’ Register, contains some valuable svg 
gestions. 1 believe, with the writer, that the sul 
mer is the best time for cutting timber, but 0% 
that every part of the summer is equally g00 
Early in the season the flow of sap is so abundan!, 
that its retention in the pores of the wood during 
the act of seasoning is liable to produce ferment 





which are washed clean twice a day, for which 





tion, and consequently premature decay. of 
It is a well known fact, that in the month 
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August there is a short time when the circulation | 
is nearly inactive. It is during the interval be- 
tween the summer and fall growth. The bark 
no longer runs any more than in winter; and the 
sap, instead of being thin and watery as in the 
preceding months, becomes concentrated and 
viscid. J consider this period as the best time of 
the whole year for cutting. timber. It usually 
occurs from the 15th to the 20th of the month, 
a few days earlier or later according to cireum- 
stances; and continues only for a very short time. 
Close observation is necessary to ascertain it with | 
exactness. ‘The proper rule is, when the bark | 
ceases 10 ruD. 

I have frequently had timber cut in August for 
farming purposes. Such as gate posts and other 
things much exposed tothe action of the weather, 
and I can testify that there is a compactness and 
solidity in it when it becomes dried, which I have} 
never observed in wood cut at other seasons. 
My own experience does not extend farther back 
than ten or twelve years; but | have known se- 
veral cases of remarkable durability, when the 
timber has been cut according to the old Dutch 
rule, in the’dark of the moon in August; which 
is as nearthe time indicated as any person rely- 
ing on lunar influences could approximate to it. 
Every third year it. might coincide with it almost 
exactly. 

The period mentioned may also be used by 
farmers to very great advantage, in destroying a 
number of pests. The simple belting of a tree 
will then so effectually destroy life, that not a 
sprout will afierwards put up from the stump or 
roots. It is the oniy time at which I ever even 
partially succeeded in subduing the sbrub called 
“round cap” (Cephalanthus) which greatly in- 
lests our meadows and flat grounds ; and which 
usually grows from the smallest portion of root. 
1 had warred against it for years to no ellect, 
until at last, by a single operation in August, 
| totally eradicated it. ‘The sassafras, elder, lo- 
cust and other woody plants growing freely from 
the roots, and the bramble likewise, might no 
doubt be effectually extirpated with the same 
lacility, and the same period might be selected 
with equal propriety for shrubbing ai gree 





ON IRRIGATION, 
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othe National Institution for the promotion of 
science. 
From the Southern Agriculturist. 
: Washinglon, April 2d, 1841. 
Since the brief statement of the advantages of 
‘ligation appeared in my discourse delivered be- 
ore the institution in January last, | have re- 
ceived so many applications for information on the 
manner of watering land, that I am induced to 


lieve a more extended notice of the subject 
nay be acceptable and useful.* 








ome 





*The discourse referred to above, described a sys- 
‘em of practical irrigation, with illustrations, much 
t the same general character as was given in a for- 
“er volume of the Farmers’ Register, and on a much 
‘ore extended scale, from the wosk of Stephens 
0 Draining and Irrigation —Ep, F. R, 
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The numerous and abundant rivers, streams 
and brooks which traverse our country in every 
direction, aflord great facilities for irrigating the 
soil, and thousands of acres of barren land might 
thereby be rendered as productive as any in the 
United States. 

The thin soils, which drain and dry easily, pro- 
fit most bythe use of water, and are the least 
productive withoutit. The gravelly, sandy land 
of Chile produces by irrigation upwards of thirty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, and the poor lands 
in the neighdorhood of Mexico are made equally 
productive by this process. ‘The great advantage, 
liowever, to be derived from the free use of water 
is not so much in the increase of grain, as in that 
of grass crops. A water meadow attached to a 
farm gives the farmer an abundance of manure 
for that portion of his land which he keeps in 
tillage ; for he may convert into dung the whole 
of the hay it produces, while it requires nothing in 
return but watering. 

In the Carolinas and Georgia the low lands 
bordering on the rivers are irrigated as high up as 
the influence of the tide extends for the cultiva- 
lion of rice. ‘The water is admitted into ditches 
parallel and perpendicular to the river, and thence 
distributed by feeders over the whole surface so as 
to drown the land, by opening the sluices when 
the tide is rising; and afier keeping it there as 
long as is deemed necessary, it is let off at low 
tide. ‘This method might be practised with great 
advantage on all the tide-water rivers throughout 
our country where the banks are low enough to 
admit the water at high tide. lat lands that 
have not the advantage of tide water are the 
most difficult to irrigate successfully, for it is 
essential that when the water is let off, the land 
should be drained perfectly dry ; otherwise it will 
produce coarse grass of inferior quality. Lande 
that havea gentle siope, even steep hill side, are 
better adapted for irrigation, as they admit of the 
water flowing over them without covering the top 
of the plants, thus giving them the advantage of 
air and moisture. A gentle current is considered 
more advantageous tuan staguant water, and 
the land thus situated will always drain dry wher 
the water ceases to flow. On level land it ig 
necessary to conduct the drain so far that it may 
enter the river low enough to cusure a sullicicnt 
fell to dry the land, 

Where the stream is rapid and the fall great, it 
is mot necessary to. construct any dam; but 
simply to tap the river high enough up to lead the 
water along the highest part of the field ; but 
where the current is sluggish the water must be 
raised by a dam erected at the point where it is tv 
be used. 

There are two methods of watering lands. The 
one by dividing the field into regular beds, and the 
other by what is called calch work, which is re- 
sorted to where the form of the ground is irregu- 
lar. It varies therefore with the circumstances of 
the land it is proposed to water; but the conductors, 
feeders and drains must be laid out go as to profit 
by the natural movements of the soil both to water 
and to drain it. 

The first thingto be done by the farmer who 
desires to ivtigate his fields, is to take an accurate 
level of the ground he intends to water, su as te 


compare the highest part of it with the height of 


the water to be used. ‘Ihe suilace of the water 
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must be eight, twelve or twenty inches higher 
than that of the land, according to the distance of 
one, two or three hundred yards from the one to 
the other. The main conductor is then to be cut 
from that point as straight as it can be, to lead to 
and continue along the highest side of the field. 
If the land has any swells on its surface higher 
than the rest, it will be necessary to give to each 
of them its own conductor, with feeders branch- 
ing from it, to convey the water over that portion 
of the field. ‘The width of the conductors must 
depend upon the quantity of water they are re- 
quired to convey ; and be deep enough to receive 
the muddiest portion of the stream ; for although 
the lapd will profit by being covered with clear 
water, it is more enriched by the deposite of turbid 
streams. Each conductor is to be provided with 
a sluice to regulate the admission of the water. 
In case the river does not run in sucha direction as 
1o allow the water, after flowing the land, to be 
discharged directly into it, a main drain must,be 
cut along the lower part of the meadow to receive 
the surplus water and convey it into the river. 
This should be of the same dimensions as the 
principal conductor. The portion of meadow to 
be watered by each conductor is next to be divided 
into beds from thirty to fifty feet wide, the feeders, 
which branch at right angles from the conductor, 
running along the centre of them, except where 
the ground falls two ways, when it may be neces- 
sary to make the feeders nearer to one drain than 
the other. A bed two hundred yards long will 
require a feeder where it leaves the conductor to 
be twenty inches wide, and gradually diminishing 
in width to twelve inches at the extremity. A 
drain is to be made between every two feeders, 
and parallel to them, of the same dimensions, but 
reversed form ; the upper part being ten or twelve 
inches, and the drain gradually widening to twenty 
inches, where it terminates either in the main or 
in the river. Supposing these works finished and 
ready to go into operation, the manager opens the 
sluice to admit the water into the condactor where 
he adjusts the stops in such a manner as to supply 
the feeders. He next regulates the stops in the 
firet feeder, so that the water shall flow regularly 
over its sides from one end to the other. He then 
repeats this process inthe second feeder, and so 
on until all the feeders are adjusted. ‘The stops 
may be of pieces of board or of turf pinned down, 
if necessary, taking care to keep the heads of the 
pegs below the surface of the water, otherwise 
they are apt to collect weeds and trash, 

The rule in Europe is to flow, the land through- 
out the months of October, November, December 
and January, letting the water run ten or fifteen 
days at a time, and keeping the land perfectly dry 
during the intervals. ‘This can only be done in 
situations where it is not liable to freeze hard ; 
for a sheet of ice forming over the soil would in- 
jure it. In February it is recommended to water 
in the evening and let the water off early in the 
morning ; this practice is continued through 
March and April, the water during that period 
being never kept on the land more than two or 
three days at a time. From the first week in 
May the land is left dry until the grass is cut and 
the hay harvest is over, when it may be watered 
again for a short time, to secure an abundant afier 
grass, that may be fed off. 

The profits arising from irrigation are so great 





that they will justify a considerable outlay. The 
works, therefore, ought to be well and durably 
constructed ; the dams and sluices of the best 


materials, and able to resist the sudden rising of 


the water. The beds which, as already stated, 
aré to be from thirty to fifty feet wide, should be 
raised from one foot to fourteen inches in the centre, 
so that the water will fall gently off from the 
feeders which run along their summits to the 
drains. 

Where an old and well set meadow is to be 
watered, it is advisable to lift the turf and level 
and prepare the subsoil, relaying the turf after 
the beds are made. This process of lifting the 
turfand relaying it after ploughing and manuring 
the subsoil of old grass lands is practised in the 
best agricultural districts in Europe with great 
advantage, even when it is not intended to prepare 
them for irrigation; but only to invigorate the 
growth of the grasses. If, when the works are 
completed, the soil is to be ploughed up and level- 
led, it will require two or three years before it will 
be sufficiently set in grass to allow its being water- 
ed without working. 

I have endeavored to give such a description of 
the process of irrigation as will atleast enable a 
farmer to judge of the practicability of watering 
any portion of his land, if not to execute-the work 
himself. ‘Those who seek for further information 
on this important subject, may consult the works of 
Boswell, Wright, Smith and Johnston, Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture, and Stephens’ Prac- 
tical Irrigator. ‘Ihe construction of works for 
irrigation belongs, however, to the civil engineer, 
and itis to be hoped that those of the United 
States will turn their attention to the subject. 
Our extensive lines of canals may, for the most 
part, be converted into conductors, and the water 
be beneficially used to fructily the country through 
which they pass. Ifa blessing awaits the man 
who makes two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before, the irrigator will be thrice blest ; 
lor well watered land will produce at least three 
times as much grass as the same quality of soil 
under dry culture. J. R. Poinsert. 





SKETCHES OF NORMANDY. 


Extract from the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture for June, 181. 


This most interesting portion of France differs 
extremely from the southern and eastern parts in 
the general appearance of the country, as well as 
in the details of its rural economy. 

Instead of exhibiting extensive tracts of tillage, 
without any visible subdivisions to mark out the 
different ownerships, and without trees, excepting 
the formally trimmed ones upon the roadside, 
Normandy is a continued series of well-timbered 
farms, and beautiful forests of surpassing beauty: 
interspersed with corn-fields of small extedl, 
orchards, and meadow or grazing land. 

The admirer of rural beauty is astonished 4! 
the aspect of this vast province, if his eye a 
been previously familiarized only with the ope! 
country in other parts of france, where, thoug! 
his judgment approves of the economical princip!¢ 
which leads him to lament the absence of hedge: 
rows and trees of every deseription, he is fatigue 
with the uniformity of appearance presented " 
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him, and desires the* relief of a varied landscape, 
such as Normandy exhibits. 

The quality of soil varies much, but is on the 
whole of fine quality,—the richest in France—and 
in many parts it is highly calcareous. 

The farms may be said to average sixteen 
English acres in extent, and when let they are 
generally held under leases of nine years certain, 
and if, at the termination of this period, they 
should change occupants, agrarian outrages are 
never the results. : 

But one-half of the farms is held by the pro- 
prietors, who sometimes rent adjoining land ; and 
these proprietors are, in the majority of instances, 
poor farmers of the lowest class, taking their own 
produce to market, disposing of it in person, and 
living as poor as it is possible to imagine. 

Many of this class, like the common laborers, 
dine upon a few apples or pears and a bit of bread 
without the formality of sitting down to a table, 
and are content with a drink of their own home- 
made miserable cider. 

It is not easy foran Englishman to conceive 
how men can work hard upon the washy diet 
which is so general in France. We have seen 
men cutting up wood for fuel (which is hard work) 
from morning to night, and in the severest winter 
season, Without more nutritious food than indil- 
ferent fruit and a little bread; the soup taken 
perhaps for supper at home, or for early breakfast, 
is, if possible, worse as a means of support, for it 
consists merely of cabbage and hot water, with a 
little grease or kitchen stuff; it distends the 
stomach with wind, and therefore is totally 
unsuited to a working man, who should have solid, 
not liquid diet. 

The consolidation of farms, and consequent 
good farming, cannot be anticipated in France ; 
lor though an individual here and there may add 
“ field to field,” the laws of property render it 
probable that his farm will be subdivided again in 
the next generation. These laws, by rendering 
property divisible ad infinitum, and annihilating 
the privileges of primogeniture, destroy aristocracy 
in its most essential principles, create a vast num- 
ber of petty proprietors, with very contracted re- 
sources, and—supposing them to let, not cultivate 
their alloiments—take away all chances of hav- 
ing an independent thriving tenantry, under a 
liberal and encouraging landlord, who identifies 
hiv own interests with those of his tenant, and 
canatlord to place him in a really comfortable 
position. 

If our great and munificent land-owners had 
been encumbered with these restrictions, which 
gradually reduce ownership, and give rise to the 

paltry system of higgling for rents, which so 
much distinguished the class of Squireens in 
Ireland, and in Scotland too, where would be the 
splendid improvements and creations of valuable 
Property, with all the consequent train of industry 
and independence to thousands, which have been 
effected by the individual efforts and accumulated 
Wealth of some of our aristocracy ? 

The effect of the principle of equal partition of 
Property, so pleasing to the ears of unreflecting 
People who have had no opportunities of seeing 
le practical consequences, must ever be an 
‘tsurmountable bar to the acquisition of perfect. 
skillin the operations of husbandry in France ; 
sivall farms can never admit of the purchase of 
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expensive implements, nor ol’ speculative improve- 
ments, and no parent there has the power of leav- 
ing his property in land (he may divide his mo- 
ney as he likes, but not by testamentary act,) 
otherwise than equally among his children, male 
and female, with the privilege only of giving one- 
fifth more toa particular child ; and this depends 
on the number of children which he may have. 

Where would be the means of building those 
excellent farm-establishments which we have 
through the length and breadth of our land, and 
of draining thousands of acres in a very expensive, 
but permanent manner, through the combined 
powers of the proprietor and the tenant, where 
the means for conducting those expensive opera- 
tions on the soil, which we constantly witness, if 
the laws of primogeniture did not prevail among 
us? 

What has been stated applies more generally 
to France ; we must now confine our observations 
to the circumstances of Normandy. 

Though there are many sheep kept in this 
division of France, we cannot properly assert that 
itis of a pastoral character ; there is little or no 
free range for sheep, they are keptin very small 
lots of three, four, or half a dozen, and usually 
tied together by the legs even when they have 
lambs, which, though an economical plan as 
regards the quantity of produce consumed, checks 
the condition of these animals considerably. 
Occasionally they have a comparatively free range, 
but rarely, and altogether a worse description of 
sheep cannot be imagined. 

The introduction of the Leicester breed would 
be a great boon in Normandy, where there is much 
richland, and where the enclosures render this 
breec more desirable than that of South Downs, 
or any other breed requiring a good range. ‘The 
foot-rot is {frequent among the Norman sheep, and 
this would be another circumstance against the 
breed of South Downs, which are so liable to it. 

The average price of mutton is 34d. per |b. in 
the markets, and the only kind fit for table is the 
year old ; the purchaser who ventures upon aged 
mutton will generally find that itis extremely 
tough ; frequently, without of course intending it, 
he finds that he has brought home part of an old 
ram which he cannot chew nor digest. 

The management of cows is not a great deal 
better, yet the cream and butter, which are prime 
in quality, and abundant in quantity, even in the 
midst of winter, when frost and snow pervade 
the land, put us entirely to shame. Instead of 
having a few thin slices of well salted buttcr at 
the breakfast or the tea table, as is so general in 
this country, through the winter season, the 
markets of Normandy, as well as those of the more 
southern parts of France, aflord ample supplies 
of the most delicious fresh butter imaginable, at 
less than half the London price. 

In great farms the practice is to churn twice a- 
week in summer, and itis much owing to the 
shortness of interval during which the cream 
(and this only is put into the churn) is allowed to 
stand, that the butter is so well flavored. Dairy 
cows may be said to yield eight quarts of milk 
daily during two-thirds of the year, and twelve 
quarts during the remaining four months. 

Beet, in some departments, is given preity freely 
in winter, but the use of this vegetable for catile 
feeding is very partial and limited, for though it 
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increases the tendency to milk, it is not so favor- 
able to its excellence of quality as grass, if the 
season will admit of grazing, or sainfoin hay, 
which many people consider more economical 
and productive of prime butter than any other 
food in winter. Nor is this excellence effected by 
any artificial feeding, unless hay be considered 
such, for, except very partially, beet-root is not cul- 
tivated for cattle, and potatoes and turnips are ne- 
ver given to those cows which yield this fine butter. 

Ata numerously attended meeting of lanc-pro- 
prietors and farmers at Bayeux, M. de Chaumont 
submitted to them a number of questions respect- 
ing dairy management ; the following isa digest 
of the answers returned to some of the inquiries. 

The application of dung imparts in spring-time 
valuable qualities to dairy pasturage, but the 
grasses in summer give, on dunged land, a rank 
flavor to butter, 

Dairy-houses should have a northern aspect even 
in winter, when they require warmth, as a south 
wind is prejudicial to milk, and all offensive smells 
should be avoided. Cream should not be leit in 
ihe milk-room on account of the influence which 
ihe fermenting milk has upon it, and also because 
ihe fire, so necessary for the milk in cold weather, 
is injurious to butter. ‘The floor should be flag- 
ved, and washed in summer to preserve coolness. 
Some are opposed to washing; we should say 
that the French dairy-maids are all so, for 
cleanliness is not among their virtues, but for what 
reason we have not ascertained. 

The milk when taken from the cow, is poured 
intoa strainer, by turning it upside down into 
pails, and care is taken in winter that it cools as 
little as possible before it is changed from the one 
vessel to the other, while in summer the object is 
to let it become cool belore it is thus poured out 
into the pans. 

‘These should be fresh and well sconred, and 
ofien put into boiling water for about half an hour, 
and dried in the sun or ata fire. It is considered 
that the nature of the milk in earthen vessels has 
a decided effect on the formation of cream, but as 
to their shape there does not appear to be any 
remarkable influence. Cylindrical earthen vessels 
are prefetred, or those shaped like an inverted 
cone, flattened at the bottom, and of considerable 
depth. Porcelain has been tied, but not found 
so good as the common earthen ware. 

‘The cream is skimmed twice a-day generally, 
sometimes three times, and care is always taken 


not to leave it too long on the milk. ‘Twenty- 
four hours (sometimes forty-eight) in summer 
elapse belore the first creaming, and the cream is 
allowed to lie as short a time as possible belore 


churning. 7 


By day the cows are turned out, and at night 
they are supplied with hay, often of sainioin, 


which is admirable for dairy purposes. 


The breed is very varied and nondescript; the 
Alderney blood seems very common, especially 
in the part of Normandy adjacent to Brittany ; 
yetthe people of this latter province deny that 
any importation of cows from Alderney, Jersey, 
or Guernsey to the Main is ever made. The 
parent stock, however, was indisputably identical. 

Lord Morpeth, a fine Durham bull, of which 
there is a portrait in the Journal of the Association 
of Normandy, was imported with ‘ Gaudy,” a 


cow of the same breed, to the Hara in 1838, 





There is a heavy coarse breed also, admirably 
suited tothe plough and cart, which, if crossed 
judiciously with the Ayrshire, would producea 
breed with the tendency to fatten, which is much 
wanted in the Norman stock. Stall-feeding is not 
understood, and it is rarely the case that a carcass 
of really fat beef-is to be seen. . 

Bullocks are much used. Four or five of these 
generally accompany three or two horses in the 
teams, which, though composed of so many 
individual animals, and, in our judgment, injudici- 
ously yoked, are possibly well adapted to the deep- 
rutted and precipitous lanes through which they 
have frequently to pass. 

The system of rearing and fattening calves 


France. At Bessin, lor instance, all heifer calves 
are usually reared, and the bulls fattened, for the 
market, to which they are taken when two months 
old. In that department they are fed on skim- 
milk only. At Caumont they are fatted on new 
milk, because in that district the butier is of in- 
ferior quality, and value, and flavor, and even 
bread, converted into a kind of pap, is sometimes 
added to the new milk to accelerate the fattening, 
which is considered sufliciently attained at the age 
of six weeks. This veal averages 120 lbs. a quar- 
ter, and is sold at 3}d. per Ib. 

The swine is of the werst possible description 
as tojorm ; but the pork in flavor is very good, 
and the English, who cure their own bacon and 


hams, find the meat firm, and in every respect 
wood. ° 





ON THE USE OF LIME AS MANURE. (4.) 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


Mr. Editor :—It is unfortunately a trait in the 
character of the southern planter that he regards 
all novelties with suspicion. Any departure from 
the practice of his fathers, or his neighborhood, 
he considers dangerous, and the generality will 
deride as vain theory,the eflorts of the man who 
will have the courage to make an innovation upon 
established precedents, or to violate a rule dictat- 
ed by one of the patriarchs of a neighborhood. 

This cautious spirit, if united to a liberal enter- 
prise, is highly commendable ; he who possesses 
it will incur no rash’ risks, while he will avail him- 
self of all the lights of modern research ; but 
unfortunately we too generally find the caution 
without the enterprise. The sneer of the prac- 
tical man withers the energy of the enthusiastic 
speculator, and the old routine of practice cont- 
nues to be popular because nothing short of ab- 
solute demonstration will convince the man o 
practice that the theorist is nota madman. 

In your editorial career you have suffered from 
this prevailing spirit. ‘The practical man will not 
write, because he has nothing new to commudl- 
cate. His practice is the same now as it was 
yesterday, and as he thinks it will be to-morrow, 
and is known to all engaged in the same pursull. 
The speculator dare not write, because he knows 
that the first question which will be asked when 
his essay shall have been read, will be—Wh@! 
sort of planter is he? How does his practice 
square with his theory? Is he a practical man’ 





If the answer to this question be not satisfactory, 
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he will be condemned as one who presumptuously 
pretends to teach, while he ought yet to be sitting 
at the feet of Gamaliel.  ‘‘ He writes better than 
he plants.” If a more damnatory specimen of 
faint praise were ever uttered, | have not had the 
misfortune to hear it. My imagination can con- 
ceive of nothing more killing. 

{am surprised that the planters of lower Ca- 
rolina have as yet derived no benefit from the 
publication of one of the most valuable and prac- 
\ical essays of the age, (fl mean Mr. Ruitlin’s 
Essay on Calcareous Manures.) Several years 
have elapsed since its first publication, and not- 
withstanding the knowledge that it has revolu- 
tionized agriculture in lower Virginia, | believe 
that hitherto not one planter in South-Carolina 
has used lime but as a petty and useless ex- 
periment. 

The book came out, too, at a period when 
South-Carolina was suffering severely from the 
emigration of her citizens. Exhausted fields, 
lying over large beds of lime, were deserted, in 
some instances they were literally abandoned, 
and at best they were sold as lands hopelessly 
worn out, and their proprietors went to the great 
western valley to seek richer lands, a main feature 

in the constitution of which was the presence of 
lime. Notwithstanding the known character of 
Mr. Ruffin for intelligence and probity; not- 
withstanding the labored details of experiments 
which teach the reader that he has got among 
stubborn facts, and not idle theories; pnotwith- 
standing that it is a history of what has been 
eflected in lower Virginia, a territory differing 
but litle in character and climate from our own, 
yetthe book which unfolds its beneficial agency 
is with us almost unknown ; the lime remains in 
ils natural bed undisturbed ; its very existence is 
by many questioned, and the fields lying but a 
lew feet above it, and which with its application 
can de put in a state of progressive improve- 
ment, are undergoing yearly a progressive dete- 
roration. 
_ The extent of the lime-stone [or marl] region 
in South-Carolina is as yet unknown. ‘There is 
every reason to believe that it commences imme- 
diately below the falls of the great rivers, and 
continues to the sea. ‘The stratum varies con- 
siderably in thickness.‘ 1 apprehend that its 
maximum thickness is at or near its termination 
in the uplands, and that its minimum is at or near 
thesea coast. It is certainly much thicker at the 
Eutaw Springs than in the known localities twen- 
'y miles below. 

The position of the lime is various. At the 
Kutaw Springs and in its vicinity, in the neigh- 
bothood of McCord’s Ferry and near Monk’s 
Corner, on Cooper river, it frequently rises to the 
Surface anda little above it. On the elevated 
lands bordering on the various swamps and creeks 
Which form the head of the latter river, it has 
been found as low as from ten to twenty feet be- 
low the surface. On the margins of creeks, and 
hear the point of junction of upland and swamp 
land, its depth below the surface ,is but a few 
inches, and generally, except where the land rises 
~ruptly to a considerable elevation, it may al- 


Mh be found at the depth of from four to eight 







I'l might presume to propose a general rule 
fom my limited observation, | would suggest 





the following as the indication of a bed of lime, 
viz :—whenever the upland adjacent to a stream 
of water produces a growth of hickory, red oak, 
dogwood, locust or walnut, lime may be dug for 
with a certainty of success; when, on the con- 
trary, the uplands produce only long leat pines 
and scrub-oak, the search for lime will be unavail- 
ing. ‘The streams of the former class abound in 
muscle shells and craw-fish, and the uplands in 
snails; none of them, certainly not the muscle, 
will be found in the pine land streams. 

‘The appearance of the lime varies in different 
localities, but the fragments which have been 
subjected to analysis, exhibit generally about 
nivety per cent. of alkaline earth,—how large a 
portion of this is magnesia, is a question not yet 
seitled by the chemists In some places near 
Santee river, below the Kutaw, and at Godlrey’s 
lerry on the Peedee, the lime is found ina bed 
of loose shells partially pulverized, and may be 
carried immediately {rom the pit to the field, 
without further preparation. It is generally a 
hard rock full of fossil-shells; frequently the rock 
is so hard that when smartly struck with a ham- 
mer scintillation will follow. ‘This of course will 
require either fire or the hammer to render it fit 
for the field. Uf a quantity of this hard stone is 
thrown up in the fall, and exposed throughout 
the winter months, it undergoes disintegration (6.) 

{ have no correct data for ascertaining the 
amount of labor necessary for obtaining lime. 
Mr. Ratlin, who has been in the habit of spread- 
ing from three hundred to seven hundred bushels 
of celcareous earth to the acre, (equal to from 


Carolina nme) states that a single man, em- 
ployed throughout the year, will dig enough to 
manure sixty acres of land. ‘Two years ago, six 
men in three weeks dug for me eighteen hundred 
bushels—this was equivalent to the labor of one 
man for nine weeks or filty-four days. With this 
amount ol lime I manured eighteen acres of land. 
I believe that my hundred bushels of lime are 
fully equal in value to Mr. Ruflin’s three hundred 
bushels of calcareous earth. Now as it required 
the labor of three days to manure one acre, if we 
take an average number of two hundred and 
seventy days asthe number of working days in 
the year, then the labor of one man would at that 
rate of manuring furnish enough lime to cover 


the Carolina and Virginia manures have been 


the products of labor will be greater in Carolina 
than in Virginia, because it is to be supposed that 
when the liming is pursued as a systematic part 
of the operations of the farm, the means employ- 
ed in procuring it must be more convenient than 
any I could command, when only engaged in a 
crude experiment. 

Following the practice universa!ly adopted in 
Carolina, viz:—to devote our attention to the 
market crops almost exclusively, considering every 
other as a secondary object, my experiments with 
lime have been made only on cotton. I have 
made two experiments; the first in 1839, a year 
remarkable for dryness and great productiveness ; 
the second in 1840, a year as remarkable for hu- 
midity and comparative failure. In each year the 
result was most gratifying; the most decidedly 
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marked success was in the dry year. Afier one 


one hundred to two hundred and thirty bushels of 


ninety acres of land. If the relative values of: 


justly stated, we may presume that the value of 
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year’s cultivation the land was suffered to rest. | appalling labor of liming his land, will not hesitate, 

‘he field limed in 1839 produced a less abundant | il it is convenient, to clear laud, even though it 
crop of poverty grass than the circumjacent lands | may not be necessary. Let us estimate the labor 
not limed—and a more luxuriant growth of crab | necessary to prepare for cultivation a field of ten 
and joint grass. ‘The field of 1840 is now at| acres, by two methods of clearing, and of liming. 


rest. 
I am aware that our planters will not consider 
the improvement of the joint grass a desirable 


a calcareous soil, and it might spread more rapidly 
on such, than on lands free from calcareous earth. 
Every one who owns an old plantation, is aware 
that joint grass is no stranger, even to the poorest 
lands. I! lime then be really a fertilizing agent, 
let us not object to it because it does not prove a 
panacea for ail the evils with which our ignorance, | 





or our carelessness, or the behesis of a wise Pro- | 5, 


vidence have strewn our path. 

Mr. Ruflin observes, that they who wish to use 
calcareous manures must make the digging of 
it a branch of the regular farming operations. 
Any system of manuring, we know must, to be 


} 


Let us suppose first a piece of prime upland to 


be cleared, then the labor account will stand as 
le | follows :— 
object. ‘That is a grass that is said to delight in| ,., 


Underwooding—to each acre 


8 hands, equal to - + 80 days work. 
2U. Felling and cutting up trees, 
8 hands, equal to - . —_. 
3d. Log rolling, firing, &c.: to 
each acre 2 hands, - - _ *. = 
4th. Listing: to each acre 8 
hands, - - - - SO « $6 
h. Bedding: to each acre 8 
hands, - - - . mo «Ss 
340 és 


‘To obtain this field then, requires an expendi- 


efficient, become a part of the habitual operations | ture of three hundred and forty days of labor. 


of the plantation. ‘Trusting to the chance of ob- | 
taining lime during the season between hoeing | 
and harvesting, l made no other provision for it | 
last year, but classed it with the rest of that mis- | 
cellaneous jobbing operation called fall work. But. 
in the fall the water had taken possession of my | 
pits, and I had land to clear, and other causes 
prevented me from obtaining a bushel of lime. 
The opening of a small body of land, together 
with the rains of August and September, have 
stopped for this year my course of experiments. 
How frequently do we hear the opening of lands 
alleged in excuse of neglect fin many operations 
essential to good husbandry. [t excuses the 
want of manure, the inefliciency of ditches, the 
insecurity of fences, the delapilated state of the 
plantation buildings, and the wants of many 
comforts, which as enlightened citizens and men 
of subsiantial wealth, we should not want. 

I am no enemy either in theory or in practice 
to the clearing of our forests-—but I think the time 
has come whien it should be done with great cau- 
tion. Our upland forests of prime quality are 
nearly exhausted. ‘hey are our only resources 
io the country for good fuel, an article which in 
some vicinities has become trightfully scarce. 
Unless necessity therefore should compel, or 
strongly advise their destruction, they should | 
think be husbanded as a resource of wealth and 
comfort at no distant period. The system pursued 
by our predecessors was, to clear a piece of land 
and cultivate it to death. It was then suffered 
to recover some strength and throw up another 
growth of trees, while other forest lands were 
subjected to the same system of exhausting cul- 
{ivation. In the course of time the new forests 
were again reduced to cultivation and again ex- 
hausted, but in a much shorter period than at first. 

A system of resting then followed. After a 
long period farmers began to apply manure, and 
now commenced a system that promised really 
to give to the planter the character of a cultivator 
of the soil. Now we may look for improvements 
that shall be permanent,’and it is to aid in per- 
fecting this system that I have felt it my duty to 
contribute my humble eflorts, by saying a word 
or two in favor of lime. 


No account has been taken of the labor of women 
aud children engayed in faking, firing, &c., nor 
of the labor necessary for ditching, fencing, &c. 
During the first year of cultivation the usual task 
of hall an acre cannot be performed, and even in 
the labor of preparation for the second crop, short 
tasks_are necessarily given. ‘This fieid will en- 
dure Constant cultivation for five or six years. 
Afier that period it will require rest and manure. 
The first crop, it must be observed, is always an 
uncertain one. A prudent speculator will never 
make a large calculation on the issue of a crop 
sown on fresh lands. Let us now suppose an 
exhausted field to be brought into cultivation with 
the aid of lime. 

[ have already stated that it required the labor 
of three days to procure lime enough for one acre 
of land, at the rate of a hundred bushels per acre. 
Thirty days’ labor will then be required to manure 
fen acres atthe same rate. Suppose the quan- 
lity doubled and two hundred bushels be applied 
—here then will be required the labor of sixty 
days. Add an equal number of days for burning, 
hauling and spreading, and the lime will be oo 
the ground at the cost of one hundred and twenty 
days’ labor. Deduct this amount from three hun- 
dred and forty, the time required for the prepara- 
tion of forest lands and ‘there will be a balance ol 
two hundred and twenty days left to devote to 
any other preparation of the land you may deem 
advisable. ‘The lime once spread, the labor 's 
over; full tasks become the order of the day; 
and the planter may rest with the assurance ©! 
all who have given the lime a fair trial, that he 


‘has put on his land a manure whose beneficial 


agency time, so far from destroying, will con 
tinually develope. 

It is a common opinion, that clover will no! 
endure the hot sun of South Carolina. This 
opinion is not more prevalent with us now than 4 
similar opinion respecting the adaptation of the 
climate of lower Virginia to clover was a [ew 
yeare since in that state. Since the introductio? 
of the use of calcareous manures the cultivatto! 
of clover has become universal ia lower Vit 
ginia. (c.) It is evident, therefore, that it Wa 
the want of something in the soil, and not the 





Many a planter who would shrink from the 


warmth of the sun’s rays, that was at fault !” 
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Virginia. I have for three or four years past 
been watching a little experiment which induces 
me to believe that it is not the sun, but the soil 
of Carolina, which is fatal to the growth of clover. 

A few years since I received from a friend seve- 
ral varieties of grass seeds which I planted in my 
garden on the borders, immediately under the 
walls, Atthe commencement of summer | had 
a promising crop, but in autumn it was all dead. 
The following winter I observed a single plant 
of clover growing on the north border. To this 
plant | applied lime liberally. It flourished du- 
ring winter, and in May proved to be red clover. 
The following winter the clover was still there. 
lt had spread. Lime was again applied. It has 
continued to improve, and bids fair to overrun my 
garden. 

Now this I admit is a very small experiment 
to base a large hypothesis upon—but it is not on 
that account the less valuable. Here is a single 
plant which has survived the first summer, ob- 
served during the winter, small and sickly, treat- 
ed with lime, the manure which all farmers have 
declared to be indispensable to clover, thriving 
under the treatment, bearing with equal success 
the heats of ’38, the droughts of ’39, and the 
rains of 40. It must be observed too, that if the 
sun is injurious to clover, the position of this plant 
has been a most unfortunate one. Placed on 
the south side of a wall it is never shaded but by 
the very early and late suns of our longest days, 
and in addition to the direct rays of the sun, it is 
exposed to all the heat radiated from the wall. 

I do not despair of seeing lime in general use 
in the limestone rigions of South Carolina. Im- 
provements of all sorts are slowly adopted by 
agriculturists. In consequence of the great ab- 
sence of planters from their estates, they adopt 
new methods more slowly than any others who 
derive their subsistence from the soil. A few 
years since it was a mooted question at every 
parish club in the low country, whether the profits 
arising from manuring our fields were great 
enough to authorize the expenditure of the labor 
hecessary to collect the manure. Nor was there 
wanting many who even doubted whether it was 
of any use at all. 

It seems never to have entered into the minds 
of such persons that the highest attribute of man 
is his capacity for improvement to an indefinite 
degree, not only of himself, but of every thing 
committed to his government, and that he never 
So compietely fulfils his destiny as when exercis- 
ing this capacity ; that Providence has deprived 
us of an Eden in order that we might, by as- 
piting after its possession, exhibit the greatness 
of our intellectual resources in their most benefi- 
tial aspect; that to impair the value of that 
Which he has given us to use and transmit to our 


Successors, is disobedience and a wanton abuse of 


his goodness. Such reflections have come home 
‘ous when contrasting our declining condition 
With the present prosperity of others, who in a 
lore richly gified region are following the de- 
‘ructive example of our fathers. Animal and 
vegetable manures have forced themselves into 
Seneral use, and I have no doubt that in a few 
years we shall see the powerful agency of the 
uineral manures exercising the happiest influence 
ver the destiny of this state. 
A SPeEcuLaror. 
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Note.—| have carelully abstained from any 
hypothesis respecting the modus operandi of lime. 
Mr. Ruffin is disposed to regard it as valuable, 
chiefly as a corrector of acidity. (d.) That it 
has other valuable qualites is highly probable. 
It has made me good cotton when the land im- 
mediately adjacent produced absolutely nothing 
but a few scattered and half grown stocks. 

Respecting the composition of our lime-stone, 
I have seen two statements differing widely. Dr. 
Johnson finds about thirty per cent. of magne- 
sia. Mr. Shepard finds little or none, and this 
difference too in specimens from the same |locali- 
ty. (e.) Viewed as a corrector of acidity, the 
magnesia is perhaps as valuable as the lime, and 
the value of the manure would not be less in con- 
sequence of the presence of so much magnesia. 
Writers on agriculture have always represented 
magnesian earths as unfruitful, and ungrateful. 
This may be true, but it does not follow that a 
small quantity of magnesia added to the soil may 
not be advantageous to it. A soil overcharged 
with lime, would be as poor as one overcharged 
with magnesia. 

Apart from the mechanical agency of lime on 
soil, | apprehend that its value is not greater 
than would be that of any other alkali. 1 have 
seen twenty bushels of ashes produce results quite 
as satisfactory as a hundred bushels of mild lime. 
Cf.) Whether it exercises an agency for any 
length of time, | have not the means of ascer- 
taining, but as an auxiliary manure to the grow- 
ing crop, | consider it so valuable, that I have all 
the ashes on the plantation carefully husbanded. 
A small reward oflered to the negroes induces 
them not only to save their ashes, but (1 have 
had reason to believe,) to burn more wood for the 
purpose. Any one who has not tried the experi- 
ment would he surprised to find how much may 
be collected by holding out an inducement. 


(a.) We shall not affect to disguise the gra- 
tification which we have derived from reading 
this article, caused by the writer’s high and grate- 
ful appreciation of our individual labors in this 
important department; as well as from his testi- 
mony that the seeds of this improvement, which 
we have for years been trying to plant in South 
Carolina, have at last struck root, and now pro- 
mise good and speedy fruits. ‘The good work 


has been at last begun by a few planters, of 


whom the writer of the above article seems to 
promise to be among the most zealous and ef- 
ficient. We have however to regre:, that, by his 
withholding his name, and its authority, he has 
been content to be counted but as a “ Speculator,” 
instead of a practical operator and unquestionable 
witness of facts. We earnestly urge him to per- 
severe—and while he may be the first in South 
Carolina to reap large profits and increase his 
wealth from this source, he will exhibit such evi- 
dences, that his example will soon be followed by 
hundreds of his countrymen.—Ep. F, R, 
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(.) All the marls sent to us from South 
Carolina for examination were very rich ; and in 
chemical constitution and texture might be deem- 
ed rather a soft lime-stone or impure chalk, than 
marl, such as is common in lower Virginia. The 
last sentence above shows that exposure to frost 
will serve to reduce the lumps, so that the great 
cost of burning to quick-lime may be avoided ; 
and there is no use in burning, except to reduce 
the earth or stone to powder.--En. F. R. 

(c.) This expression covers too much ground. 
It should be limited, first, to the marled lands, as 
clover will not grow except where calcareous 
matter, in quantity sufficient for the purpose, has 
been given, either by the bounty of nature, or by 
the industry of man. But further, many persons 
have marled who sow clover to but little extent, 
notwithstanding its known value afier marling , 
and thus they lose half the benefit to be derived 
from this mode of improvement. If the writer 
of the foregoing article, or even any of his most 
incredulous countrymen, were to visit the marled 
lands of lower Virginia, ali would be fully con- 
vinced of the great profit of the fullest extension 
of the same practice at home. But we are sorry 
to have to confess, that they would also see, and 
in the greater number of cases, abundant eviden- 
ces of neglect to draw full benefit from this great 
source of riches. 

If the legislature of South Carolina, or the 
different agricultural societies of that state, would 
depute a dozen of the intelligent planters of their 
marl region to visit some of the most judiciously 
marled lands in Virginia, and to report thereupon, 
we. venture to assert that such visits and reports 
would produce many thousands of dollars of net 
profit in the course of a few years. ‘The later 
and permanent annual profits of South Carolina, 
from this source, and which will and must be 
secured at some future time, should be estimated 
not by thousands, but in millions.—Ep. I. R. 

(d.) The effect of calcareous manure, in neu- 
tralizing the poisonous acid of soil is imme- 
diate, and most manifest and striking, and the 
first that aflords profit. But a far more import- 
ant operation of calcareous manure, ‘though later, 
slower and more gradual, is that by which it com- 
bines with and fixes vegetable manure, and pro- 
ductiveness, in the soil, and to which effect there 
is no limit short of the greatest possible degree 
of productive power of the best lands under the 
same climate, exposure, X&c.—Ep. F. R. 

(e.) We have found no magnesia in such 
specimens of South Carolina marl as we have 
examined for that purpose, and much question the 
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existence of magnesia, in quantity worth con- 
sideration, if at all, in any of these marls. Dr. 
Joseph Johnson, of Charleston, was the first per- 
son who announced what was to us a novel and 
remarkable fact, that magnesia existed, and in 
large proportions in many of these marls. We 
sought for it in vain, in sueh specimens as were 
within our reach. Afterwards we learned from 
Dr. Johnson that he had been mistaken in that 
respect, by some error in his mode of analysis.— 
Ep. F. R. 

(f:) Wood ashes (afier being deprived of their 
potash, which is itself a valuable manure) consist 
principally of carbonate of lime and of phosphate 
of lime. ‘The former is precisely the same as 
the main and (usually) only valuable ingredient 
of marl, but in a minutely divided, and therefore 
much more immediately active state. ‘The phos- 
phate of lime is what forms the earthy or solid 
material of bones—the great value of which as 
manure is well known to all well informed agri- 
culturists. Therefore it is plain enough why 
ashes, whether leached or not, should act admira- 
bly well as manure on lands deficient in alkaline 
ingredients, and in fertility—Ep. F. R. 


THE PORK BUSINESS AT CINCINNATI. 


From the Cultivator. 


During the past season 150,000 hogs have 
been cut up here, averaging 210 Ibs., making 
31,500,000 Ibs. pork ;‘employing in this and the 
branches of packing, smoking, &c., 1220 hands, 
and a large capital. ‘The season of ’38 and 9 
was still larger, 210,000 head were then cut up, 
averaging 175 Ibs. Pork then bore a high price, 
and the farmers were more eager to get it to 
market than at present, when it sells so low. | 
will now state the capacity of one house for this 
business. 25,000 hogs have been cut up in asingle 
season, 1500 of which can be done in one day, 
with fifiy hands, averaging 200 Ibs. wt.—800,000 
lbs. can be smoked at one time, or 4,000,000 Ibs 
in a single season. The season for killing and 
packing is short, only about ten weeks. 

As to the color of hogs, the packers are totally 
indifferent to it, a black or a spotted, a blue 0! 
white is all alike to them, nor does it make any 
dillerence with the purchaser or consumer. 
hope, therefore, to hear no more objections to the 
color of Berkshires; it is never thought of here 
at the west. Now to the weight, and upon this 
point I was very minute and particular. I the 
side pork is reasonably thick, say four or five 
inches, they do not wish the animal to weigh ove! 
250 to 300 Ibs., for with such hogs the shoulder 
and hans are small and tender, easily saturated 
with salt and smoked, and bring the highest mat 
ket prices. Indeed, the best prices that they fetch 
is in the Virginia market, and then they onl) 
waut a 200 Ib. hog. Animals that weigh 400 ‘ 
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500 Ibs. are long and thin here, and do not cut 
any thicker side pieces than those of a proper 
conformation, that only weigh 250 Ibs., then the 
hams and shoulders of the large animals are 
coarse and thick, dificult to salt and smoke, and do 
not bear so high a price in market by half'a cent 
per pound as the emaller and more delicate hams 
and shoulders. J wish to call the particular at- 
tention of the pork raiser to these facts. It will 
he seen now that the very smallest sizes of the 
fine Berkshires can easily gu in weight over the 
desideratum of the pork purchasers and packers 
of the west. The live weight of the least Berk- 
shire sow [I ever had in good breeding order, 
weighed on the scales alive 303 Ibs., and could 
easily fat to dress net 350 Ibs., and cut at least 
4 to 5 inches thick of side pork, which makes 
heavy mess pork enough for even the Boston 
market to supply to its fishermen, and give tender, 
lean, juicy hams and shoulders with very small 
bones, and a trifling per cent. of offal. Now 
what more can the public want than this? Bat 
urged on by a spirit of pride, and for the sake of 
bragging about sizes, they seem determined to 
sacrifice to this folly the finest race of the swine 
kind that ever existed. My breeders now run 
fiom 350 to 600 Ibs., in wood store order, and 
would fat from 400 to 700 Ibs., double the weight 
required by purchasers at the greatest pork mart 
in the Union, and still the cry is for size, size! 
Well, size they shall have now to their hearts’ 
content, for it is my intention to import some 
Berkshires this season, that will fat, full grown, 
io one thousand pounds. ‘They can be had in 
England just as easily as a finer medium-sized 
race, and | am determined, for one, that the cor- 
morant appetite of the public shall be satisfied, in 
this particular, to the fuil. At the same time to 
please myself’ aud the more judicious number ol 
ty purchasers, I shall still continue to breed good 
medium sizes of about 400 Ibs. weight, aud we 
shall see at last who is right. 
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THE SALVING OF SHEEP, WITH A VIEW TO 
THE PROTECTION OF THE ANIMAL WITH- 
OUT THE DETERIORATION OF THE FLEECE. 


By Mr. R. Boyd, Innerleithen. 
[Twenty Sovereigns.] 


From the Prize Essay of the Highland Agricultural Society. 


From the material improvements which have 
taken place in the woollen manufactures of Scot- 
land within the last ten or fifieen years, no wool 
but that considered of sufficient purity for the 
manulacture of white goods, and, at the same 
lime, calculated to receive the finest tints of color, 
can with impunity be used in the manufacture of 
the various descriptions of goods now generally 
Produced by the manufactures of this country, 
Consequently wool smeared with tar and butter 
8 now little sought after. From the increasing 
demand for white wool, many of the store farmers 
allowed their flocks,even in high and exposed 
Siluations, to winter without a salving of any de- 
scription whatever. This neglect, however, ex- 
cept in some very peculiar situations, can seldom 

continued with impunity above a year or two, 
48 under it both the quantity and quality of the 
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wool invariably fall off, and it rarely fails to pro- 
duce a kempy fleece, that is one intermixed with 
dead white hairs, which are found, when sab- 
mitted to the dyeing process, to assume a different 
tint from the rest of the fleece, and of much less 
permanency of color. For this reason, wool so 
treated can only be applied to an inferior purpose, 
because it has suffered deterioration. It is, there- 
fore, not possible to maintain, in health and vigor, 
sheep which are exposed to the vicissitudes of 
weather in eleVated districts, without the applica- 
tion of some salve to protect not only the health 
of the animal, but to increase and improve the 
growth ol the wool, possessing properties anxious- 
ly desired by the manulacturers. 

Of late years various salves have been recom- 
mended and adopted, and the one now most ap- 
proved of, if we may judge from its general 
adoption in the Lothians, in Peebles, Selkirk, 
Roxburgh, and Berwick Shires, is a composition 
of powdered, crude, white arsenic, and biack soap, 
in the proportion of one pound of arsenic to six 
and three-quarters or eight pounds of soap, with 
an addition of butter or oil, in such proportions as 
the judgment of those who have the management 
of the stock may approve, and this quantity with 
water is considered sufficient fay the salving of a 
hundred sheep. This description of salve was 
first introduced into the county of Peebles in 1833, 
by Mr. Murray of Kedmoor, near Peebles, and 
the Messrs. Oliver, of Williamslee, in the parish 
of Innerleithen. Although Witliamslee is one of 
the most elevated and stormy situations in the 
county, the result was highly satisfactory. Mr. 
Thomas Ketchen, late tenant of Huthope, which 
marches with the farm of Williamslee, mentioned 
to me, that the portion of his stock which was 
salved with the new salve, stood the severity of 
the winters of 1836 and 1837 much better than 
those smeared with tar and butter; and, in cor- 
roboration of this effect, T may mention, that the 
shepherd of Kirkstead (which is sitaated on the 
north banks of St. Mary’s Lake) assured me of 
a similar result in 1837; and, moreover, that the 
crop of Jambs was fully one-third more than those 
produced by the ewes smeared in the old way. 
These facts can be attested by Mr. Ballantyne of 
Holylee, to whom the stock belongs. 

It is worthy of remark, that the stock on the 
farm of Blackhouse, on the estate of Traquair, 
amounting to upwards of a hundred scores, were 
for a number of years much infested with vermin 
of various descriptions, but in particular with lice. 
Heavy smearing with tar and butter, and every 
other means which ingenuity could devise, were 
resorted to, but without eflect. In 1836 the farm 
was let to the present tenant, Mr. Salton, who 
with confidence salved the most infective part of 
his flock, and the result was in every respect 
higly satisfactory. On the farm of Hindlee, 
which is of great extent, and occupies an elevated 
situation in the county of Roxburgh, the stock, 
when in the possession of Mr.: Davidson, who 
smeared with tar and butter, were subject to great 
mortality, but Mr. Scott, who succeeded Mr. 
Davidson on the farm, tried the new salve, and 
thereby reduced the annual loss toa mere frac- 
tional part of what it was. 

Notwithstanding the facts here enumerated in 
favor of this new salve, on account of its contain- 
ing nothing of an adhesive nature, and from the 
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number of sheds or openings made in the fleece 
in laying it on, and which rarely close again 
during the winter, the sheep are very liable to be 
chilled by frosty winds, and thereby contract se- 
rious diseases. Water in the head is thus in- 
duced, as first pointed out by the Evtrick Shep- 
herd in the Farmers’ Magazine of 1812. This 
complaint is most common afier a windy and 
sleety winter; and it is most destructive on farms 
that are ill sheltered ; and attacks most virulently 
the sheep during the first year, when the wool 
naturally separates along the back, leaving it ex- 
pozed to the wet and cold. 

As a remedy to this evil, Mr. Ballantyne of 
Holylee has salved his whole flock, amounting to 
160 scores for the last three years, with the lollow- 
ing composition or salve, viz. : 


# lb. crude white arsenic at 7d. 
per Ib., - eh. - £0 0 5} 

28 Ibs. butter at 9s. 6d. per stone 
of 22 Ibs. or 54d. perib., - O12 3 
5 ibs. black soap at 4d. per Ib, O 1 8 

10 Ibs. rough turpentine at 14d. 
per Ib., ae ae . ith dite th 





£.015 93 


with 30 pints of Water it forms a salve for 100 
sheep, which cost something less than 14d. per 
head. ‘The water being heated serves the pur- 
pose of keeping the salve in a liquid state during 
the time it is applied to the sheep; and too much 
attention cannot be bestowed on constantly stirring 


the mixture, as the arsenic is apt to fall to the| 


bottom ; and no less attention ought to be paid 
to the spreading of the salve in au even manner, 
as in the event of any part of the body being ne- 
glected, the severity of the attacks of the insects 
will be felt in proportion to their limited range on 
the skin, which soon becomes encrusted with 
scabs on the neglected spots. The only difference 
between this salve now used by Mr. Ballantyne, 
and that which was introduced into this country 
in 1833, is the rough turpentine, which from its 
adhesive nature, not only tends to close the sheds 
which were made in the fleece, but assists the wool 
to retain possession of the salve during its growth 
It is found admirably adapted for repelling external 
moisture, preventing cutaneous diseases, and 
killing instantly all the insects with which sheep 
are inlested. And I have found, upon the strictest 
examination, that the seep prouce a more co- 
pious supply of yolk or wool-grease from being 
salved with this mixture than with any other; 
and by whatever means sheep are improved in 
condition, there will always be a corresponding 
increase of the fleece, which, when. produced of 
suflicient length for combing purposes, will readily 
sell for one-eighth more per stone than that which 
can only be used in the manulacture of woollen 
cloth or hosiery yarn; and it will, moreover, be 
found upon trial to weigh at least an eighth part 
more, thus making a difference of one-fourth in 
favor of the wool produced from Cheviot sheep, 
which have thus been salved. It is a well-known 
fact to shepherds, that a successful lambing time 
very much depends upon the condition of the 
ewe, and that among hill-sheep the ewes are 
much more kindly to their lambs, when them- 


selves are in good condition and have plenty of 


milk, than when in low condition and unable to 





nurse them Besides, so effective is this salve, 
that it prevents the inclination which sheep have 
in general for rubbing against foggy or grassy 
banks, whereby the wool becomes impregnated 
with impurities, which are not unfrequently found 
in wool to so great an extent, that the labor of 
picking it sufficiently clean adds much to its price, 
and even alier all, the manutacturer is obliged 
to use it to an inferior purpose ; and it is, more- 
Over, not an unfrequent occurrence, that even 
when the wool has been carefully looked over 
by the most accustomed hand and discerning eye, 
previous to its manufacture, many of these impuri- 
ties make their appearance in the finished article. 

Sheep, when so salved, are seldom or never 
found to die of falling ‘* awald” or ‘* awkward,” 
that is, on their backs ;.and the wool never peels 
or falls off previous to clipping. 

Wool which has been thus salved is well adapt- 
ed for mixing with skin-wool which has been re- 
moved from the pelt by the application of lime. 
Skin-wool, when manufactured by itself, is ex- 
iremely liable to become discolored during the hot 
days of summer, immediately after the process of 
oiling has been performed. A very slight ad- 
mixture of the salve-wool with it, acts as a com- 
plete security against its discoloration. In scour- 
ing, too, the quantity of soap required is conside- 
rably less alier the salve. When sheep have 
not been salved, or been simply bathed, or so in- 
sufficiently smeared as to be alternately wet and 
dry, it not unfrequently happens that the wool 
has a brown decayed tinge at the extremities of 
the staple, which, upon the slightest pressure be- 
tween the finger and thumb, crumbles away. 
Wool in this state is extremely liable to ‘ shell” 
during a storm, that is, to adhere to large pieces 
of frozen snow, and also to be frozen to the 
ground, from which they cannot be relieved with- 
out a considerable loss of wool. Wool in this 
state possesses in but a small degree the felting 
or milling properties, so that it is impossible for 
a manulacturer to make with it a cloth to suit the 
present fashion, and at the same time to havea 
sufficient texture to support a proper finish. Cloth 
made from wool in this state, although it appears 
tolerably firm after the milling process has been ac- 
complished, is unable to resist the card or teazle 
which instantly destroys the felting property, and 
reduces itto a mere flannel. By a judicious ad- 
mixture of salved wool with unlaid or skin wool, 
the felting property of the unlaid is considerably 
increased, and consequently a Jess quantity of it 
is required to produce a given length of eloth than 
when manufactured wholly from unlaid wool. 
It is thereby evident that salved wool is superior 
for woollen cloth, or for any description of goods 
ior which wool can be used. 

Wool which has been so heavily smeared, of 
so imperfectly washed that it cannot be submitted 
to the process of manufacture until being pre- 
viously scoured, incurs an additional expense (0 
its prime cost of not less than Qs. per stone. The 
most simple method of’ scouring wool is with hot 
water and a fourth part of stale urine. The 
ammonia or volatile alkali which exists in the 
urine, combines with the oil of the wool, and 
forms a soap, which, being soluble in water, is dis- 
solved and carried off. ‘This process of itaelf does 
not incur any thing like an expense of 2s. a stone; 
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impuritiea from the wool which collected in the 
drving, and the extra quantity of oil which is re- 
quired in the preparation of the wool for the ma- 
chinery, amounting to two or three Scotch pinis 
lor every twelve stones, as also its forming ulti- 
mately ap article of much less value, than that 
which is manufactured from the wool as shorn 


from the sheep’s back—when all these circum- | 


stances are taken into account, it will be readily 


admitted than an expense of 2s. a stone may be 
easily incurred. , 
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Until the year 1832 or 1833, the practice of 
salving Leicester sheep was scarcely known in 
Scotland. Since that period a number of farmers 
who have Leicester and hali-bred sheep, have 
been induced, by the favorable effects ol this 
new salve upon the Cheviot and blacklaced sheep, 
to make trial of it, and they have found essential 
benefit to arise from it in protecting the health of 
the animal, and producing a marked improvement 
in the wool. Mr. Johnston of Hailtree, parish 
of Stow, who keeps a hall-bred stock, was among 
the first who introduced this mode of salving into 
ihat part of the country, and his clip of wool 
brought, in 1838, 42s. per stone. Mr. Covkburn 
of Sisterpath, near Dunse, who has a considera- 
ble flock of Leicester sheep, salves with this 
salve; and Messrs. Bartf and Son (extensive 
wool-staplers in Wakefield,) speak of Mr. Cock- 
buru’s wool in the highest terms of commenda- 
lion. 

The washing of sheep seems less understood in 
this country than any other department connected 
with the management of stock. Some years 


azo | spent a few weeks in the Highlands of 


Pennsylvania with Dr. Rose of Silver Lake, a 
vreat enthusiast in the management of stock. 
For many years Dr. Rose has kept upwards of 
five or six thousand sheep of various descriptions, 
principally for the purpose of lending out in 
shares. During my stay at Silver Lake I had 
the pleasure of paying a visit to Messrs. Hogg, 
nephews of the Eurick Shepherd, who farm ex- 
tensively in shares with Dr. Rose, to examine 


their method of washing sheep. In place of 


Washing them in a running stream, as is gencral- 
ly done in this country, they had a pond construct- 
ed of a size corresponding to the extent of their 
flocks, which was filled with water from the ad- 
joining creek, At the commencement of the 
operation, several scores of the sheep were careiul- 
ly hand-washed, immediately after which the wa- 
lerin the pond had the appearance of a lake of soap- 
suds. The remainder of the flock, amounting to 
upwards of forty score, were compelled to swim 
across the pond, and during their passage were 
\wice dipped over head and ears by two of the 
shepherds who were placed at proper distances. 

N account of the fleeces appearing of a dusky 
color, | suggested tothe Messrs. Hogg the pro- 
priety of swimming them across a pool of clear 
Water, which was immediately adopted, and in 
consequence the dusky color disappeared. It was 
yuite evident that the sheep which were last 
Washed in the pond were the whitest. Hill sheep 
aller being washed should be driven to a clean 
Pasture-field, and there remain for five or six days 
(0 allow the return of the natural yolk into the 
Wool, which is found better adapted for the va- 
"ous purposes of manufacture, than wool clipt 
before the yolk has filled up its pores. 
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In the management of the fleece, too much 
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care cannot be bestowed to exclude all impurities 
in rolling it up, which ought to be done in as firm 


a manner as possible, but without stretching the 
fibre. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION, 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 
We deem the present a most fortunate con- 


juncture in which to direct the attention of our 
readers to the subject of that improvement in the 
affairs of agriculture which may be promoted by 
the action of the people ih their organized capa- 
city—-by state legislation. The country has pass- 
ed through a fierce political conflict, during the 


rage of which no subject could engage atiention 
but such as was inevitably whirled into the politi 
cal Maelstrom ; but having now, as we trust, laid 
down our partizan arms, it becomes us seriously 
to consider of and act upon those great measures 
of poiicy, relating to our permanent interes's and 
happiness, which have been too long neglected. 
We can come to the labor now with minds filted 
lor the accomplishment of our great ends. No 
new and exciting contest is immediately ahead of 
us to distract our sober thoughts and hurry us into 
strife and madness. We are all brethren in in- 
terest and feeling, when we come to think of pro- 
moting agricultural improvement, On this sub- 


ject, party cannot divide us. We are one—unal- 


lerably, inseparably one. The party politician, 
with polluted and polluting foot, has not invaded 
this hallowed ground. It is too sacred for his 
tread and he dare not approach it. It is too ex- 
tended for his narrow ken, too comprehensive for 
his feeble grasp, too weigh'y lor his puny strength. 
Let us then, throwing away the partizan and re- 
suming our proper character of genuine political 
economists, meet and labor together as we should, 
in sincere and earnest harmony, for the promo- 
tion of this greatest of our country’s interests. 
What then shall we do? What ought to be 
done? By what means, by what instrumentality 
shall we still further promote agriculiural im- 


provement ? ‘These are grave questions worthy of 


deliberate consideration. We have repeatedly 
offered our individual views upon the necessity 
of legislative action in aid of the agricultural in- 
terests. The more we have reflected upon the 
subject, the more we have regarded the experi- 
ence which every day brings forth, the more we 
have weighed the relations existing between the 
various classes of interests and pursuits of the 
country, the more we have earnestly Jooked into 
the necessary means of establishing and perpe- 
tuating the sojid prosperity of the people who 
rue this great republic ;,by so much the more 
are we confirmed in the faith that, so far as the 
distinctive claims of agriculture are to be re- 
garded, the legislation of the country must be 
effectively and thoroughly reformed. We have 
not time or room here to go iuto elaborate reason- 
ing on this subject ; but if kind Providence spare 
our lile, we propose ere long discussing the ten- 
deucies of existing systems of legislation and pre- 
senting in connexion what we deem demanded b 

the permanent intereste and substantial glory of 
the country. We shall have some things to sa 

which may notaccord with some of the popular 
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notions of the day: but we shall speak fully and 
fearlessly whatever we deem it becomes the dig- 
nity of an independent freeman to utter. 

For the present, then, we declare our solemn 
conviction that the legislation which ia not based 
upon the idea of benefiting the agricultural in- 
terest, which does not substantially regard it as 
it really is, as the basis of all solid prosperity, is 
a legislation of deceit and fraud, the tendencies 
of which are to deprive agricultural labor of its 
just rewards to bestow favors on subordinate pur- 
suits. Such asystem of legislation ought to be 
arrested if there be any thing substantial in the 
doctrine of the right either of numbers or property, 
or hoth conjoined, to govern. 

That we have had, as yet, no legislation look- 


ing directly to the promotion of agriculture, is a | 


truth as well known as it is mortifying and painful 
to confess. That legislation may be wisely direct- 
ed to the effective promotion of agriculture, is a 
fact which has been most conclusively demon- 
sirated in the experience of every civilized na- 
tion on the globe but ourown. That the failure 
to legislate for the radical improvement of agri- 
culture in this country, is as much at war with 
the spirit of our political institutions as injurious 
to our diversified interests, is a truth which is un- 
deniable and which ought to be illustrated in the 
political action of the people—the political mas- 
ters of the government. ‘That the farmers— 
the great and substantial majority of the people— 
ought to reform their political action, is a ques- 
tion which we think can be demonstrated fully ; 
and could they only be aroused to a proper con- 


sideration of their political dignity and rights, all 
the needed reformation would be speedily wrought. 
Weshall labor these points in the course of our 


discussions. Meantime, we will here state some 
of the measures which, for the benefit of the im- 
portant practical interests of the whole state, we 
think should be put in operation by a wise course 
of legislation : 

The periodical collection and publication of our 
entire productions and consumptions, distinguish- 
ing the imports and exports from the masse. 

A survey of the natural resources of the state, 
by a corps of scientific and practical men, in the 
departments of Geology, Mineralogy, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zoology and Agriculture. 

The endowment of a board of agriculture or 
the establishment of an agricultura! bureau as a 
branch of one of the departments of the govern- 
ment, charged with the execution of important 
duties to be assigned by the legislature. . 

And the establishment of a system of educa- 
tion by which the freemen of this republic, des- 
tined to be as well the masters of the government 
as lords of the soil, may be as thoroughly in- 
strucied in the great business of their life as the 
professor of any other art or science. This is 
the primary and radical remedy for all the defects 
in our legislation ; and it is only by the adoption 
of this measure, that the prosperity and glory of 
the country can be laid on foundations of ever- 
during permanency. 

Let the farmers, then, ponder these considera- 
tions. They hold the poison and the antidote. 
They only can entail on themselves the miseries 
of a policy of delusion and humbuggery, or estab- 
lish that which shall, like perrenial fountains, 
send forth, gushing and pure, unwasting streams 








of prosperity and happiness. We call upon you, 
farmers, to take your own interests into consi- 
deration. If truth can rouse you, lethargy shall 
no longer bind you in her soothing but ruinous 
embrace. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INSECTS INJURIOUS 


TO TURNIPS. 


By Mr. Mathew Marmaduke Milburn, Thorpe- 
field, Thirsk, Yorkshire. 


[Silver Medal.} 


From the Prize Essay of the Highland Agricultural Society. 


O! all cultivated plants, perhaps there is not 
one which has more enemies in the insect world 
than the turnip; the frequency, generai cultiva- 
tion, and rapid succession of the turnip, as_ well 
as the great quantity of its peculiar vegetable 
matter which is carried ott by decomposition 
every year, when a turnip crop occurs, has doubt- 
less tended considerably to increase the number 
of its natural enemies, and in but few years does 
the crop escape entirely the ravages of some or- 
der of the insect tribe. The great improvement 
of land for the last few years has brought soils 
under turnips which are not perhaps entirely con- 
genial to their growth, but by forcing they may 
be obtained. My farm is not a real turnip soil, 
and, consequently, it is more liable to the depre- 
dations of insects of every kind, than a soil more 
decidedly calculated to grow turnips, and the 
plants are less capable of resisting the serious 
attacks made upon them in such cases, than 
when the soil is more congenial to their growth. 

1. The first depredator which I shall notice, 
but of which, perhaps, so far as its natural history 
and habits are concerned, [ know the least, is the 
turnip flea ( Haltica nemorum.) From the 
smallness of its size, it requires a degree of minute 
attention, which I have been unable to give ; but 
of its effects [ have witnessed sad examples. 
The insect is a small beetle, of a brassy black 
color, with two straw-colored strips lengthwise on 
the wing cases. The insect usually makes ils 
appearance about the 20th to the 27th of May; 
if the weather be warm and sunny, generally at 
the first mentioned period. The numbers at this 
time are not very great. It feeds on every spe- 
cies of the genus brassica, and in the early stages 
of their growth does them serious injury, i! !! 
does not altogether destroy them. On being ap- 
proached, it jumps from the plant and drops ‘0 
the ground, usually with its back downwards; 
the straw-colored stripes being much more dis- 
tinguishable than its black under side. It hae 
wings, but seldom uses them except when in the 
act of migration. It is quite an erroneous opinion 
to suppose that it can move only by jumping, 
formed probably because ‘it is generally noticed 
jumping when it is approached. 

The extent of the injury done is most serious. 
They commence by eating the plant just when 
the cotyledons are well unfolded, and in some 
cases consume the whole of the leaves. If they 
are not sufficiently numerous for this, they reta 
the growth of the plants, and impair their vi? 
energy considerably, and often sadly injure ® 
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crop after all traces of the insects themselves 
have disappeared. Great disputes have occurred 
whether the egga of the insects are deposited 
on the seed, in the manure, or in the earth; but 
as these are matters of publighed notoriety, | con- 
ceive they have no right to be canvassed in an 
account like this. Thus much may be said, that 
the generaliy received opinion now is, that the 
eggs are deposited on. the leaf, and that the mi. 
nute larvee feed in the interior of the leaf before 
they attain the flea form.* I am strongly inclined 
to believe this from the fact, that generally for a 
week or more before the attacks of the fleas be- 
come any thing like so general as to threaten de- 
struction to the plants, the latter lose their thriving 
appearance, their growth is arrested, and _ it is 
more than probable that the larve are th€n at 
work in the interior of the leaves, which the plant 
has to resist, instead of growing so rapidly as it 
otherwise would. A few insects remain in the 
perfect state through the winter ; | have observed 
them on a sunny day in the beginning of Novem- 
ber, though their appearance atier August is by 
no means common. 

Prevention —— attacks may be in some 
measure effected, but any application by way of 
cure, when they have commenced their ravages, 
is out of the question. 1 have tried sulphur, lime, 
soot, &c., without any perceptible effect ; to pre- 
vent, therefore, should be the principal object. 
Those [ have found to be most useful as preven- 
tives which most tend to excite the vigorous and 
rapid growth-of the plants in their early stages. 
Thus, the ridge or drill system, in which the tur- 
Dips are put in immediate contact with the ma- 
nure, is most likely to enable the plants to over- 
come an attack. Plenty of seed is also desirable, 
as the thicker the plants come up, the more rapid- 
ly they grow, and the more vegetable matter 
there is for the fleas to consume. There is no 
fear of the crop being destroyed alter the rough 
or secondary leaves are expanded. Another pre- 
caution is, io keep the land clear of weeds, and 
above all to preserve as much as possible the 
moisture in the soil previous to sowing in a dry 
season. As amore remote mode of prevention, 
the charlock, the turnips from amongst the grow- 
ing corn, and the weeds of the cruciferous kind 
should be kept thoroughly down, as these form 
hurseries for the insects before they commenee 
their attacks upon the turnips. 

2. The next insect to the attack of which the tur- 
hip is liable is the black caterpillar, the larva of 
the yellow saw-fly (Athalia centifolie). In 1835, 
the north of England was visited by these depre- 
dators to a most alarming extent; in the follow- 
ing year they penetrated into Yorkshire, and in 
small numbers into some parts of Scotland. The 

“The habits of the larva in this respect are no 
longer matter of conjecture. In a memoir on this in- 
Sect, published in the 2d volume of the Transactions 
of the Entomological Society of London, Mr. H. Le 
Keux has demonstrated that the larve feed on the 
interior of the leaf, consuming its pulpy substance 
'n the same manner as the mining caterpillars of va- 
rious small moths, and certain dipterous larve. It 
Undergoes its transformations in its subcutaneous gal- 
‘ries. The larvais figured in the memoir just al- 
luded to, as well as in Westwood’s Introduction to the 
~ odern Classification of Insects, vol, i., p. 383.—Ep. 
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attack in this year, though severe, was, however, 
less destructive than that of the preceding. ‘The 
caterpillars are usually observed when the planta 
are of about three weeks’ growth. In their early 
stages the caterpillars invariably attach them- 
selves to the under side of the leaf. ‘They are 
about one-fourth of an inch jong, and of a whit- 
ish-gray color, and not very easily discerned. 
‘Fhey change their skin at least three times 
during their existence in the caterpillar state, and 
after each change appear lighter cojpred at first, 
but in a few hours become a brighter, deeper 
black, destiiute of hair, but the body considerably 
wrinkled. About twenty-one days alter the ca- 
terpillars have emerged they burrow into the 
earth, and there form a cocoon or case, remain in 
it twenty days, and then emerge a yellow fly; 
again to breed and furnish a tresh supply of cater- 
pillars. This fly is furnished with a peculiarly- 
shaped ovipositor of a saw-like construction, with 
which she punctures the edges of the turnip-leal, 
and deposites hereggs singly. A portion, how- 
ever, of the caterpiiiars which disappear remain 
in the cocoon until the following summer, to pro- 
vide a supply of caterpillars for the succeeding 
year. Ihave bred them, and fed them in a glass 
jar, and watched the whole of their habits and chan- 
ges, and I knowof no insect which atlords great- 
er facilities for observation than the one in question. 

The attack is solely confined to the leaves of 
the plant. They consumethe whole of the cel- 
lular texture of the leaves, and nothing but the 
fibres remain. No plant can resist this, and the 
shortness of the work of destruction of as fine a 
crop as ever appeared above ground is almost 
incredible. I have, observed as many as twenty 
caterpillars upon a single plant, and perhaps not 
one plant occurred in the field without some 
caterpillars upon it. 

By way of prevention little can be done, as 
the only warning of a visitation given is the ap- 
pearance of the yellow flies, which generally pre- 
cede the caterpillars the most ofa fortnight. I 
always instruct my turnip-hoers to leave their 
work in order to chase and destroy every fly they 
see of this description. In 1837, owing principal- 
ly to this precaution, I believe my fields escaped, 
while some in the same: parish were more or less 
consumed. When the attack has commenced 
the hoe ought immediately to be stopped. Ducks 
of about three weeks old should be turned into 
the field; if they are much older they will eat 
the plants and reject the caterpillars. Hand-pick- 
ing should also be resorted to. I saved a field of 
eight acres ia the “ canker year,”’ (1836,) by em- 
ploying children to gather them, and put them 
into closed vessels. I gave these sixpence per 
day, and the numbers they gathered were enor- 
mous. I destroyed them by pouring boiling wa- 
ter upon them, which was instant death, though 
they will live for an indefinite period in cold water 
—it seems to slide from their oleaginous skin. 

3. The next insect which the turnip crop is 
liable to suffer from is the wire-worm. A de- 
scription of it is scarcely necessary, for, from the 
unlettered peasant to the scientific entomologist, 
every person who knows any thing of rural con- 
cerns is familiar with it. In order, however, to 
describe exactly the individual insect | mean, 1 
may observe that the grub is of a yellow color; 





ite body is nearly cylindrical, and composed ot 
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twelve segments. Its head is rather brownish, 
andit has six feet situate near the head—this 
distinguishes it from a caterpillar.* In the grub 
state it continues three years, which accounts for 
iis destroying turnips, seeds, and corn crops, on 
the same piece of ground successively. It then 
emerges in the shape of a beetle, the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of which is, that, when taken 
by the posterior extremity, it depresees, and then 
suddenly elevates, its head and thorax, and gives 
a sounding glick, hence it has been placed 
amongst the click beetles, and is called the Cata- 
phagus lineatus. The beetle is about four lines 
long ; color grayish-black ; the wing cases have 
stripes of gray arranged longitudinally. 





Its ravages are confined to the grub state, and | 


it feeds on the roots of the turnips when they are 
from four to eight weeks old. I have seen as 
many as six wire-worms attached to the root of 
a single plant. 


Their presence may be detected | 


by the falling of the leaves of the plant, and then | 


assuming a dark deadly green. ‘The insects eat 


the root at a depth of one or one and ahalf inch, | 





and sometimes gnaw through the whole foot, and | 


the turnip of course dies. Occasionally a whole 
field, though more generally a portion of a field, 
subject to it will go off. 

Cure there is none, that | am aware of, but 
much may be done by way of prevention. I 
have before me several cases noted down where 
a crop of potatoes, taken belore the turnip crop, 
has effectually tended to prevent the attack. I 
will offer one striking instance furnished me by a 
personal friend. A trapezium-shaped field was 
in 1833 sown with turnips, excepting the angular 
side, which was potatoes, the wrnips went off by 
the wire-worm. In 1837 the field was again in tur- 
nips. The part which was potatoes in 1833 car- 
ried a good crop of turnips, and were uninjured 
except the headland, which had not been potatoes, 
and where theturnips went off, as they did in the 
other parte of the field which had been turnips 
in 1833, I have heard of the wire-worm injuring 
potatoes, and of this | have no doubt, for I have 
found them half buried in the potato, but did they 
ever feed on them? I confined five wire-worms 
in an earthen jar with soil, and gave them a heal- 
thy potato. Nota particle of the potato was 
eaten, and the insects all died. [I can easily con- 
ceive that, either in the agonies of death or in 
search of food, a wire-worm might burrow 


through a potato the same as through a clod of 


earth, but that they ever feed on it I cannot be- 
lieve without better evidence than I have had 
hitherto. Whether it is that a potato crop actually 
starves the wire-worm from want of food, or whe- 
ther there is some peculiar eflluvia from the tubes 
or haum I cannot say, but the fact is well known 
by several eminent agriculturists | can name. 

4. There is a too well known disease to which 
turnips are liable, called “fingers and toes.” The 
fibres or tap root of the turnip, or both, thicken, 
and knobs of every conceivable shape are formed ; 
these swell and crack, and of course begin to pu- 
trefy ; this goes on, and the plants disappear ra- 
pidly until a field of promising turnips are not 
worth five shillings per acre. Those plants with 





* All caterpillars, properly so called, have six feet 
in the situation alluded to. The writer means that it 
possesses these solely, there being no abdominal feet 
as incaterpillars.—£d. Far. Mag. 











the most fibrous roots stand the attacks the best. 
Every conceivable variety of opinion has been 
mentioned as the cause of this disease. 1 shall 
not even advert to them, but give simply the re- 
sults of my own observation. Knowing certain 
fields to be subject to attacks, I have narrowly 
watched the progress of plants from sowing time 
forwards. The first thing I observed belore they 
were fit for hoeing, were several ash-gray colored 
flies resembling the house-fly, but somewhat 
smaller. On examining the nervures of the 
leaves, I discovered eggs of the flies resembling 
the “fly-blows” of the Muscide. In a week 
maggots were formed, which crawled into the 
ground and attacked the root of the plant. A 


puncture, however slight, will cause a flow of 


sap 18 the place, and a tubercle or excrescence is 
iormed. In this the maggot fastens. I have 
detected six or eight at one plant; these continu- 
ally gnaw it until they either destroy it or change 
into pupe, and the plant putrefies and dies. Some- 
times only one fibre is attacked and then the 
plant survives. ‘hey emerge from the pupa and 
assume the fly form, some in the same season, 
but more in the ensuing year, to spread again the 
work of destruction. | believe it is the Anthomya 
brassice of Bouche. The length of the fly is 
about three lines, color ash-gray. Male fly an 
indistinct black mark on the back. The wings 
are transparent. I have taken them and bred 
them, and having watched every stage of their 
existence, I am, therefore, clear as to the connex- 
ion of the insect with the disease. 

A prevention to their ravages I have found in 
asummer fallow. It seems to banish the parent 
flies, which otherwise are of still habits, whereas 
the frequent successions of turnips, attended as 
they are by a great mass of decomposed vegeta- 
ble matter, encourage the flies and perpetuate 
the evil. 

5. Another little depredator, within the epider- 
mis of the exposed portion of the bulb of the tur- 
nip and causing a little knob to rise on the bulb, 
appears amongst the insects feeding on turnips. 
In its existing form it is a maggot and the larve 
of one of the Cynipide@; I believe it is the Cynips 
brassicae. The injury, however, it effects is s0 
trifling as scarcely to be worth naming, for the 
plants affected by it are often the finest in the 
field. I know of no remedy, nor indeed of any 
method ever attempted to destroy it. 

6. The last noxious insect affecting turnips, 10 
which I shall allude, is the plant-louse, Aphis 
brassice. To describe it is unnecessary—mulll- 
tudes, vay myriads, assailed the crops in 1836. 
They feasted by thousands on every leaf, and de- 
prived it of its juices. The leaves rose in blisters, 
and turned a sickly pale yellow, the bulbs were 
arrested in their growth, and most serious injury 
was done to the crops. In October they took 
wing, and were to be seen in clouds which filled 
the air, and raised much annoyance by getting 
into the eyes, mouth, &c. Providentially they 
were accompanied by large numbers of the lady- 
birds, ( Coccinellide,) which thinned them cons 
derably. I know of no successful experiment be- 
ing tried to prevent or cure. Applications of [0 
bacco, &c., may answer for a gardener, but It'® 
mere theory to recommend it to the farmer whe 
has, perhaps, his half-thousand acres of turn'p®- 
Let encouragement be given to the increase ol 

















swallows and other inseciivorous birds, and if 
this could be generally effected, it would tend 
more to the reduction of noxious insects than any 


effort of man, no matter how effective, scientific, 
or combined. 





MARL IN ALABAMA. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Claiborne, Ala., June 12, 1841. 

Since t wrote you in January last, the subject 
of marl has attracted some notice, and the in- 
quiry has resulted in the discovery of several 
beds of shells of great fertility and of unknown 
extent. A few feet below the surface of the 
earth, on the eastern bank of the Alabama river, 
and within the limits of this village, there is a 
deposite of shells of great variety, fertility, and of 
easy access; and -he surprise is that they should 
not have been discovered sooner, and applied to 
purposes of agriculture, seeing the hints nature 
has manifested by stripping them nearly bare, and 
the effect on vegetable growth below them, 
by the washings of the finer particles. The trees, 
the shrubbery, and undergrowth of every kind, 
indicate a better nourishment. How they came 
there (they are above high water mark) is for the 
geologist to explain; but certainly their position, 
their very great variety, their loose and disunited 
location, excite a curious inquiry. These shells 
are different in form from those seen in the soft, or 
rather, lime-stone, and, as before remarked, are 
loose and disunited, whereas the others are ce- 
mented, and capable of being quarried and 
polished to some extent, either by the plane or 
drawing-knife, and are extensively used, as a sub- 
stitute for brick in building chimneys. ‘They are 
mostly round, elongated, and curiously indented 
on the edges, nearly in contact. Some resemble the 
shell of the periwinkle, with receding circles at each 
end. Some are nearly as large as an egg; others 
not larger than a pea; but all lying in one com- 
mon and loose mass. The shells found in the 
soft rock, as designated with us, are mostly flat, or 
rather slightly convex, with the outer surface fur- 
rowed, and the furrows narrowing to one extremi- 
ly. Some resemble the shell of the starfish, with 
the points beautifully fringed, and the inner sur- 
lace with corresponding depressions, tattooed in a 
most curious manner. But by far the most inter- 
esting view is their application as manure to poor 
and nearly exhausted soils. ‘The interest deepens 
here, and from experiments now making, no one 
tan doubt their astonishing efficacy. A small lot 
has been planted in corn, and a double handful of 
shells applied to each hill. The effect is so p!ain 
‘that he that runs may read,” and as the seasou 
advances it will be still more manifest. Do you 
femember the experiment made by that sagacious 
Philosopher, Dr. Franklin, on a “clover field bor- 
“ering on one of the avenues to the city of Wash- 
ston, with the plaster of Paris, forming the fol- 
»wing sentence :” “ This has been plastered.” 
— adds, “So astonishingly luxuriant was 
imal when the operation had been per- 
str “, that it became a matter of general com- 
a Many a poor pilgrim will sojourn here 

© ‘ong, to read this experiment, and to improve 
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About five miles below this place, and on the 
western bank of the river, there is a similar depo- 
site ; and still jower down the river, some eight or 
ten miles, there is another ; all said to be equally 
rich, abundant and accessible. I have observed, 
as a general fact, that our richest alluvial Jands are 
in contact with the poorest pine lands, and I have 
thought their great fertility was owing to the 
washings of the fine particles of sand, incorporated 
with animal and vegetable matter. For certain it 
is, no lands are sooner exhausted than these 
when not inundated; they become loose, ex- 
tremely sandy, and incapable of sustaining vege- 
tation of any kind. To remedy this evil, (and it 
is one of some magnitude, and increasing yearly, 
as embanking becomes more general, and the 
lands more worn, ) we have a manure, cheap, rea- 
dily prepared, of immense fertility, (yielding 90 
per cent. of pure carbonate of lime,) and in great 
abundance. And by adding the further consider- 
ation of health, which has been proven, if any 
doubt, by shelling the streets of Mobile, and it 
would seem a matter of surprise that these extra- 
ordinary advantages and inducements have not 
been in general use and common practice, long 
since. L. J. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE FILBERT. 


From the Magazine of Horticulture. 


The filbert is one of the finest nuts, and al- 
though great quantities of the fruit are imported, 
and sold in the fruit shops annuully, there are 
scarcely any, as yet, cultivated in the United 
States. A sterile variety of the English filbert 
may be seen in many of our gardens, which rare- 
ly produces any fruit; but the finer sorts, which 
thrive luxuriantly, and bear most abundantly in 
this climate, are scarcely known in cultivation. 
Nothing can weil be easier than the cultivation of 
this shrub or tree, and we are confident that were 
the merits of the better varieties generally known, 
no garden would 6e considered complete without 
them. 

A few years since, we imported small plants 
of the most celebrated English varieties, and 
have, without the least attention to pruning, 
realized quite an abundant crop of fine nuts, for 
two years past, which are quite an acceptable 
addition to the dessert. 

Among the finest of these varieties are the 
Frizzled, the Red Kernel, the Northampton Pro- 
lific, the Cobnut and the Cosford. We have found 
the Cosford, Frizzled, and the Northampton Pro- 
lific, the most productive varieties in this climate. 
All the varieties grow very vigorously in any good 
soil, naturally dry rather than moist, but a dry 
gravelly loam, or sandy loam, is considered pre- 
ferable. In pruning and training filberts, the 
most important requisite is to keep the main stem 
free from all suckers ; and the second, to prevent 
too great a luxuriance of wood, which if suffered 
to grow at random, will prevent the production 
of large crops. The nuts are produced, both 
upon the sides of the young wood, and upon 
lateral spurs, annually produced on the older 
branches, alier the previous year’s bearing lateral 
shoots have been trimmed away. Abroad, there- 
fore, whatis called the spurring im system of 
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pruning is adopted, and the extremities of the 
leading shoots are shoriened every spring. This 
throws nearly all the vigor of the tree into the 
bearing branches, and produces a larger crop ol 
fruit annually. 

In some parts of England, large plantations of 
filberts are made, for profit. Kent is the most 
celebrated nut growing district, and the average 
crop there is about eight hundred weight per acre, 
although, in good soils and favorable seasons, 
thirty hundred weight has been raised on an 
acre of ground. ‘The bushes are generally trained 
with single stems, and the heads pruned in the 


form of a hoop, kept about six feet high from the 
ground. 


’ There does not appear to be the least obstacle 
to the profitable cultivation of the filbert on a 
large scale, in this country, and our dry summers 
would probably be found more favorable to the 


production of large crops, than the moist ones of 


England. A return of {fruit is speedily received 
after planting on good soils, and we would, with 
confidence, recommend the trial of a filbert or- 
chard, to enterprising cultivators. 


In gardens, a row of the finer sort of this {fruit 
may be advantageously introduced, as a screen 
or barrier, in portions where such a feature is 
desirable, as the fuliage is large and dense, and 
thus the double advantage of fruit, and privacy 
or protection will be realized. 


Newburgh, N. Y. A. J. Downine. 


FOR THE BITE OF A SNAKE. 


‘The most simple and convenient remedy I have 
ever heard of is alum. A piece the size ofa 
hickory nut, dissolved in water and drank, or 
chewed and swallowed, is sufficient. I have 
good authority for saying that it has been tried 
many times on men and dogs, and that they have 
invariably recovered. { know of some planters 
whose hunds are exposed to be bitten by rattle 
snakes, who keep them always provided with it 
in their pockets, and that they have several times 
found use for it.— Macon Messenger. 


THE ROSE-BUG. 


From the American Farmer. 
This little insect wherever it is known at all is 
known to be extremely destructive to some other 
flowers as well as the rose, and is sometimes so 
numerous as to destroy all the early cherries, the 
hautboys, the grapes, and sometimes the more 
delicate varieties of the peach. Many years ago 


I have olten lost all these fruits except some of 


the varieties of the peach by these destructive 
insects. Of late years they have done me little 
or no injury, and they are nearly extirpated from 
ny premises—they are only to be seen at the 
places of their destruction—these are Linden 
trees when in blossom. When these trees first 
begin to blossom about my yard and garden, at 
one of them over a hard naked walk, I was sur- 
prised to find the rose bug, which had been vastly 
numerous and destructive for many years before, 
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deadin great quantities under it—as many asa 
pint or quart might be swept up under it at a time 
dead. My first impression was, that the bugs 
died about the linden tree after depositing their 
eggs and terminating their natural career, but 
such is not the fact, and I now speak with confi- 
dence, alter several years’ observation and ex- 
perience, when I say, the blossom of this tree 
destroys them, and will extirpate, or nearly so, the 
race from its immediate vicinity, on the farm on 
which they grow. This fact seems to be out of 
the ordinary course of nature, for we are taught to 
believe that all animals in a natural state are led 
by the wise instinct of nature to avoid that which 
will poison or destroy them. Inrushing into the 
enjoyment of the delicious fragrance and honey 
of this flower, they precipitate themselves on their 
own destruction. 

* I state the fact, for the information of florists 
and fruiterers, and hope that those better skilled 
in philosophy and natural history, may solve the 
seeming heterodoxy of it. 

On visiting Mr. George Law’s residence at the 
westend of your town some days since, which 
may well be styled the ‘* multum in parvo” of 
good and pretty things, I could but ask the ques- 
tion why our brother farmers should send to New 
England for pigs, when they may find all the Eu- 
ropean improved varieties in Mr. Law's posses- 
sion, bred with great care and which may be 
bought at prices much lower than the prices at 
the north? {sa thing better in proportion to the 
distance you go alter it, and the risk of its loss 
you run in transporting it—or isan animal bred 
in Europe and costing thirty guineas, with the 
cost of transportation added—better than the same 
animal bred in this country from the eame parenis 
at a cost of twenty dollars? This is another 
problem which I will thank you, Mr. Editor, to 
solve. T. E. 

Poplar Grove, 18th June, 1841. 


USES OF IRON. 


From the Public Ledger. 


There is a handsome row of stores now undef 
construction at the corner of John and Cliff streets, 
New York, in which large circular hollow pillars 
of cast iron are substituted for the ordinary granite 
fronts. The ornamental caps and string pieced 
are also of iron. There is a peculiar gracefulnest 
and lightness in their appearance. ‘Their durabilily 
will not be questioned, and their cost does D0 
exseed one-third the price of granite. Care should 
be taken not to put lead in contact with iron where 
itis exposed to moisture. A gulvanic action 
excited that is very destructive to the iron, whic 
is the more oxidizable metal. This curious phe 
nomenon may be observed in the iron railing 
of the Philadelphia Library in South Fifth street 
andin the house next below. The iron a 
some cases entirely eaten away where it tout 
es the leaden filling. I observed Jast spring ® 
expensive zinc roof on Mrs. Chancellor's - 
country seat, on Schoolhouse lane, which the! 
were stripping, because it had been ruip 
using iron nails to secure it to the rafiers. 
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NUT GRASS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. ‘ 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 

* * * You will gratify me by asking your 
many valuable correspondents, if they can find 
any way to destroy what is called in this section 
the nud- grass, a useless and troublesome grass in 
our gardens. I bave seen no notice of it in the 
papers I take; and your drawing attention to- 
wards it might lead to some valuable information. 





MANAGEMENT OF BEES. THE SUBTENDED 
° HIVE 


[The foliowing extract is from a neat pamphlet 
of 70 pages, which has recently issued from the 
press of Cincinnati, and for which we are indebt- 
ed to the attention of its author, Thomas Affleck, 
esq., one of the editors of the Western Farmer 
and Gardener. This little treatise seems to be the 
work of a judicious observer, Its rules for prac- 
lice are reasonable, because founded on the natura! 
habits and propensities of the bees ; and the direc- 
lions seem well adapted to the ends in ‘view, 
which are principally to guard the tives of the 
bees from their deadly enemy the moth, and 
their health from improper exposure to too great 


changes of temperature or worse effects of wea- 
the.—Epb. F. R.] 


From Affleck’s Bee-breeding in tie West. 

In adopting a plan for the keeping and manage- 
ment of bees, several important points must be 
considered, It must combine simplicity with 
convenience, and cheapness with durability. It 
inust allow of the inmates proceeding in their own 
vatural way ; of the proprietor removing honey 
when it can be spared, without disturbing or ipjur- 
ing the bees. &t must aflord them, during winter, 
awarm and dry habitation; and in summer a 
cool and airy one. Its entrances must be so 
arranged, as to allow the bees a free passage, and 
yet enable them to defend themselves from ene- 
nies. Lt must afford, with a reasonable degree o! 
tare, complete protection against the moth; and 
lacilities for putting tw6 or more weak swarms 
together, where they come off late in the season. 
And it ought to vive the proprietor control over 
bis bees, as periect as the nature of the insect 
Will admit of. 

All this, and more, can be attained by the use 
ol the sublended hive. It is a simple and eco- 
womical plan; of easy management ; and one 
within the means of auy farmer who can handle 
dsaw, a plane and a hawmer. 

The boxes of which it is composed, are formed 
of good, well-seasoned pine plank—it possible, {ree 
fom knots and wind-shakes. It ought to be at least 
one inch thick. ‘The boxes may be4en, eleven or 
'welve inches square, [cubic space,] in the clear. 

etthe plank be dreesed on each side, and jointed on 
ihe edges, so as to fit close, without being tongued 
4nd grooved. Betore nailing them together at 
the Sides, lay athin strip of thick white lead paint 


ee 


pervious to the ovipositor of the moth. In the top 
cut two semicircular holes at the front, and two at 
the back, of one inch and a half in diameter—the 
straight side being in a line with the back and 
front of the box, so that the bees may have a 
straight road in their way from one story to the 
other, Putthe top on without any layer of paint, 
using eight stout screw nails, that it may be taken 
otf to facilitate the removal of the honey. Give 
the outside of the box two coats of white lead 
paint, allexcept the top ; and let it be done so 
long before it is necessary to use it, as that the 
smell may be dissipated, as it is very offensive to 
the bees. Poura little melted bees-wax, while 
pretty hot, over the inside of the top, which will 
enable the bees to attach their comb much more 
firmly. Let three-quarters of an inch of the 
thickness of the lower edges of the box in the 
inside be bevelled off, so as to leave but about one- 
fourth of an inch of surface to rest upon the 
stand—this will afford less shelter for the eggs of 
the moth. 

We will suppose the boxes, thus made, to be 
a cube of twelve inches inside. In that case, 
the tunnel stand will be made thus. ‘Takea piece 
of two inch pice plank, tree trom knots and 
shakes—whatcarpenter’s term clear stuff ; length 
26, and breadth 18 inches. ‘Ten inches trom one 
end, and two from the other and from each side, is 
marked a square of fourteen inches. From the 
outside of this squate, the board is dressed off, 
with ap evenslope, until its thickness at the front 
edge is reduced to half an inch, and at the other 
three edges to about aninch. ‘The square is then 
reduced to twelve inches, in the centre of which is 
bored an inch auger hole ; to this hole the inuer 
square is also gradually sloped to the depth of an 
inch ; thus securing the bees from any possibility 
of wet lodging about their hive, and aflording 
them free ventilation. ‘There will then be a level, 
smooth sirip of one inch ia width, surrounding 
the square of twelve inches, on which to set the 
box or hive. ‘I'wo inches from the frontedye of 
ihe stand, commence cutting a channel two 
inches in width, and of such a depth as to carry 
it out, on an even slope, half way between the 
inner edge of the hive, and the ventilating hole 
in the centre. Over ihis,.fit in a sirip of wood as 
neatly as possible, dressing it down even with the 
slope of the stand, so as to leave a tunnel two 
inches in width by a quarter of an inch in depth. 
Under the centre hole, and over the outlet of the 
tunnel, hang small wire grates, the one to prevent 
the entrance of other insects ; and the other to be 
thrown back to permit the exit of the bees, or fas- 
tened down to keep them at home in clear, sun- 
shining days in winter. lor feet to the stand, use 
four to five inch screw-nails, screwed iv, from 
below, far enough to be firm, ‘The lower side 
ought also to be planed smooth ; andthe whole 
should have two coats of white paint some time 
before it is wanted. 

The apiary or bee-shed may be of @ length 
adapted to the number of stands for which it Is 
intended ; and oughtto be at least six Jeet in 
depth, and six feetin height atthe back. It may 
be built in the cheapest manner, and yet combine, 
as represented i the frontispiece, economy and 
convenience, with neatness and taste. Locust 
posts, sunk in the ground, with rough plates and 





0 the edge to be nailed, which will reuder it im- 
\ OL. > eS , 


rafters, covered over-head with clapboards, and 
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behind with rough planks; the arches in front 
composed of crooked limbs ; the inside and the 
back whitewashed with lime every spring ; the 
front and ends covered with creepers, so trained as 
to be out of the way of the bees, and not so thick 
as to harbor insects ; and the floor paved with 
brick, or laid with gravel, rolled firm, will be all 
that is necessary. A good, sound plank will be 
run lengthways of the shed, supported by stout 
legs,to answeras a bench on which to set the 
stands ; and must allow of an alley, two and a 
half feet in width, behind it. The bee-shed may 
front in any direction—though it is best to pro- 
tect it from the hot summer’s sun ; from the ex - 
ireme cold of winter; and from the sudden thun- 
der-gusts so common from the south-west in sum- 
mer. An eastern or south-eastern exposure is 
preferable. Let it be so placed, as that the motions 
of the bees may be conveniently watched from the 
house, without having them in the way. 

We will suppose that an individual, who wishes 
to keep bees, has provided himself with a few 
boxes and turnnel stands, during the winter; has 
erected his bee-shed, and is ready to purchase his 
parent hives. In this we will assist him, and also 
inthe subsequent management during the sea- 
sou—premising, that the time, as to dates, must 
be regulated by his own observation : it will vary 
in different latitudes. 

In the purchase of stock-hives, much care 
is necessary. It unfortunately happens, that in 
the west there is but litthe choice—almost all are 
indifferent alike. The proper season for purchas- 
ing, isin the fall, winter, or early .spring. Select 
a hive as well made and as tree from crack and 
crevices as possible. Let the swarm contained in 
it be not more than two, or at larthest three years 
old. Examine the interior as carefully as_prac- 
ticable ; if there is any appearance of bee-moths 
or their larvee, reject it. But if it is pretty well 
filled with fresh-looking comb, the bee abundant 
and active, the box or gum tolerably sound, 
and the whole weighing, exclusive of the hive, 
over 20 or 25 pounds in the spring, you may safely 
purchase. As to price, that may be estimated 
according to the number of bees and probable 
weight of honey ; and may rate fora good hive, 
at from four to ten dollars. 

The greatest care must be exercised in removing 
it. The best way to do so, is to enclose the hive 
inacloth, and let two men carry .it, suspended 
toa pole. If the distance is great, it will have to 
be conveyed in a spring wagon, or on a sleigh ; 
great care being used not to jar it. A veryslight 
jolting will detach the comb, and throw he whole 
intoruins. Having gotit homesafe, place it where 
it is to stand, and if the box or gum is not in very 
good order, repair it as well as circumstances will 
permit, turning it up and removing all appearances 
of the moth, and cutting away the old, black 
empty comb. The bees will thus have some 
space afforded them, where they require and want 
it, and will throw off stronger swarms in conse- 
quence. Early in May, if the season be favora- 
ble, they will begin to throw off their first swarms 
—varying as to time in different locations. In 
the mean time, preparations ought to be made for 
their reception in the apiary ; the hives and stands 
should be got ready, and a shelter erected ; an 
open shed answering very well,so arranged as 


that they shall not be exposed to the full blaze of 


the hot summer’s sun. A few trees in [ront, of a 
moderate growth, and trimmed up sufficiently to 
prevent the bees being entangled in the branches, 
in returning loaded to the hive, will be found of 
great assistance in swarming, as the bees will 
almost invariably settle on them, and remain from 
filteen minutes to an hour, affording abundance 
of time for saving them, if the proprietor has 
every thing ready. But if they are allowed to go 
off a second time, there is little or no hope of 
saving them. All the noise usually made by 
beating tin-pans, ringing bells, etc., is perfectly 
useless ; though it may sometimes happen, ona 
very clear, warm day, that they will show an 
unwillingness to settle, in which case they ma 

be induced to do so, by casting a few ladles full of 
water amongst them, and even by firing a gun 
near—the concussion throwing them into con- 
fusion, and inducing them to settle. When they 
are all quiet, take a box, the holes in the top of 
which have been carefully plugged up, and after 
seeing that itis clean and sweet, shake or sweep 
the young swarm gently into it. The face and 
hands ought to be protected by a veil and gloves; 
for though bees are not inclined to sting when 
swarming, if gently handled, yeta chance-sting 
inflicted on a tender place, will discompose the 
most firm, and probably oceasion twenty more— 
for it is well known, that the odor of the poison 
is very stroog, and immediately perceptible to the 
bees, having a most irritating eflect upon them. 
If the outsides of the box have not been painted 
efficiently longto allow the smell of the oil to 
dissipate, it will be well to rub it over, inside and 
out, with some sweet herb, such as balm, or even 
with hickory leaves, which will make them better 


satisfied with their quarters. 


A small table ought to be at hand, covered by 
a clean towel, on which to set the box, after the 
bees have been shaken into it, first placing a small 
stone or chip under one edge to alluw them a free 
passage. If they settle in such a place as that 
the box can be firmly propped up over them, they 
will generally go into it without farther trouble— 
or if necessary, they may be gently swept into 
the box witha small wisp of a broom-corn, ora 
bunch of feathers. After they have been hived 
and placed in some secure situation, let them 
remain till evening, taking care not to leave them 
exposed to the full blaze of the sun, but shade 
them. They must be watched, until it is seen that 
the workers are coming and going as usual, for 
they sometimes go off, after they are to all ap- 
pearance quiet. 

In the cool of the evening, carry the hive to 
the apiary, and setting a clean tunnel-stand under 
it, place it where it is to reman—leaving a space 
of two feet between each stand. 

It rarely occurs that a swarm fills a greater 
space than one cubic foot—if however, when 4 
very large one comes off, they seem to be {00 
crowded in the hive, add another box below, leav- 
ing the holes in the top open. If one box is found 
sufficient, let them remain in it ; and in about te? 
days or two weeks, the state of affairs inside may 
be examined into, by gently lifting up one edg? 
of the box, at daybreak, and if it be found that" 
is nearly filled with comb, immediately add the 
second one to it. This will generally be fou? 
needful. 





Later in the season, it frequently occurs thal 
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small, weak swarms are thrown off. These may 
either be returned to the parent hives, or strength- 
ened by putting two or three together. ‘To do 
this, place the one box under the other in the even- 
ing, leaving the communication open between 
them—shut down the grate over the tunnel-en- 
trance; and burn a piece of leather for a 
few moments under the ventilator below, which 
will cestroy that peculiarity of odor, by which 
ihe inmates of the different hives are enabled to 
distinguish each other ; and will also completely 
disarm and confuse them, and prevent the possi- 
bility of a disturbance arising from the union. 
They will soon regulate matters amongst them- 
selves, so as to become one family. If however 
there seems to be an unusual degree of excitement 
in the bive next morning, keep the grate shut 
down all day—if not, throw it open in the morning. 
It is much better to put even three swarms toge- 
ther, and thus form one strong one, than to have 
them in separate colonies, weak and inefficient. 
Infact, as a general rule, every swarm ought 
to filla No. 1 hive, and require the addition of 
a second box, forming a No.2, within ten or 
twelve days. 

There are many good and sovfficient reasons 
why this rule should be enforced, and the strength 
of each hive kept up. When a weak swarm 
comes off, and they are lelt,a mere handful in 
their hive, they rarely stay—but, seeming to {eel 
theirown weakness, and their exposure to ene- 
mies they abandon their new home and return to 
the other hives, leaving behind them a few thin 
flakes of comb. And if they do remain, it is 
almost impossible to protect them from the moth; 
whilst astrong hive is rarely invaded by that, or 
any other enemy. ' 

The subtended hive renders the putting of two 
or three swarms together, a very simple process. 

Alter carefully examining all the different plans 
recommended for defending bees from the inroads 
of the moth, and seeing them tried and trying 
them myself, [ find that the only true and infal!ible 
preventives, are care and neatness. When it is 
considered, that during the whole summer, this 
active enemy is at work ; that wherever there is 
acrack or a crevice, there she will insert her 
eggs; thatthere they hatch and become small, 
white worms ; that these worms, as they travel 
along in the interior of the hive, spin a silken 
covering for their bodies—a sort of tunnel, within 
which they are pertectly sale from the attacks of 
the bees—their head, which alone is visible, be- 
ing hard and horny ; that if by any possibility 
they are dragged from this tunnel, they immedi- 
ately, like the spider, suspend themselves by a 
silken thread, by which they can at any time 
return to their former quarters. When all these 
facts are taken into consideration, it will be seen 
at once, that if the moth is allowed a footing at 
all, it will retain it—and if so, the destruction of 
the hive is inevitable. 

Let the apiarist have his stands and boxes well 
and carefully made; let him examine his bees, 
at least once a week ; let his assistant lift up the 

ive from the stand, which must be removed, the 
ower edge of the box cleaned of every appear- 
ance ofthe moth, and of all filth, and immediately 
replaced where it stood before, on a clean, fresh 
‘unnel-stand. QLetthe stand that was removed, 
e effectually cleaned, when it may be used to 








against; bees suffer more from it than trom cold. 





supply the place of the next one to be removed— 
and so on through the whole. The apiary or 
bee-shed must be kept clean and airy ; should be 
whitewashed every spring ; and if once or twice 
during the heat of summer, the bees were all 
gently removed some cool evening—the apiary 
covered up close with old carpets, &c., and a 
strong smoke from tobacco kept up in it for half an 
hour, every insect would be destroyed. ‘The floor 
and shelves, &c. would require to be alierwards 
swept off clean and watered ; the shed being left 
open till morning, for ventilation, and the removal! 
of the odor of tobacco, before the bees were re- 
placed, which they must be by sunrise next day. 
Every opportunity must be taken to destroy the 
moth when visible—either by hand or by placing 
during the evening, a bright lamp over a basin 
of water or soapsuds, in front of theapiary, which 
will attract them ; and they will like all of this 
tribe of insects scorch their wings and perish. 

Towards the latter end of August or early in 
Septembey, the grand attack will be made on the 
drones ending in their complete destruction. No 
top-boxes should be removed until this takes 
place—thougb if much needed, they may be 
taken off. Jt is better, too, to let them remain in 
their place over winter until they are required, as 
there the honey will not become candied. lmme- 
diately alter a box is removed, the holes in the 
top oi the box on which it sat, must be neatly 
plugged up. 

Bees ought not to be permitted to leave their 
hives until settled warm weather, in the spring ; 
and until the firet wild flowers come in bloom. 
We have frequently a lew clear, warm days in 
the winter, when the bees, particularly if the 
stands face the south and are exposed to the sun’s 
rays, will leave the hives and fly about. ‘This 
should not be permitted—during such days, keep 
the grates shut down. They can gather no ho- 
ney, nor be benefited in any way—many of them 
perish by being exposed to an occasional chilly 
blast, or become the prey of birds. Every bee, 
at this season of the year, is valuable. 

If it becomes necessary to feed a weak swarm 
during winter or early spring—which may very 
soon be known by the weight of the hive—it must 
be done, by supplying them with a little honey in 
the comb; or syrup prepared by adding two 
quarts of water to one of honey, and boiling a 
few minutes, afier adding a table-spoontul of 
sali—skim off all impurities, and afier it has cooled, 
pour a little into a plate, over which lay a few 
iwigs—raise the lower box, and place’this on the 
stand, where the bees will quickly find it. Where 
honey or sugar is scarce, they may be fed with 
a-syrup prepared from the sugar-beet, thus—afier 
carefully washing the roots, grate them down, and 
press out the juice ; to each gallon of this, add 
one tea-spoontul of sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol, ) 
three tea-spoonfuls of chalk or whiting, and one 
table-spoontul of salt—boil until all impurities are 
thrown off, and there will remain a fine syrup, on 
which bees will do well. 

Every other day, instead of this syrup, they 
may be supplied with a little fresh, sweet corn 
meal, to which has been added about one-sixth 
of fine salt—sift the mixture on a plate, which 
place on the stand. 

Humidity or dampness is always tu be guarded 
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On this account, snow should never be allowed to 
lodge round the hivee. Nor ought the stands to 
be removed and cleaned during damp weather— 
though this must be attended to at least once a 
fortnight, all the year round, and more especially 
in winter. 

The most sirople and perfect cure for the effects 
of the poison from the sting of a bee, is to wet a 
piece of indigo and rub on the spot—this will 
immediately relieve the pain, if applied soon, and 
prevent the swelling. The juice of a raw onion 
is also said to be equally efficacious. 


ON THE RELATION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
SOILS TO THEIR FERTILITY AND IMPROVE- 
MENT. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Prospect Hill, (Ky.,) 17th June, 1841. 

Nothing can be more important to the interest 
of agriculture, than’a correct understanding of 
the means by which the natural fertility of soils 
may be preserved, and such as have been de- 
teriorated by injudicious husbandry may be reno- 
vated. You have rendered a very important 
service to the most useful of all sciences, by your 
Kssay on Calcareous Maoures. I propose, io 
this letter, to make some desultory remarks upon 
the same subject; and shall be much gratified, 
if I shall be able to throw even the smallest light 
upon a question of so much interest. 

Sir H. Davy, in his Agricultural Chemistry, 
says “‘ the earths, and even the earthy carbonates 
have a certain degree of chemical altraction lor 
many of the principles of vegetable and animal 
substances.” That, ‘‘in most of the black and 
brown rich vegetable moulds the earths seem to 
be in combination with a peculiar extractive mat- 
ter, afforded during decomposition of vegetables. 
In the the extract quoted by you, at page 30, he 
seems to place the chemical energy of alumina, 
and carbonate of lime, in preserving putrescent 
manures, upon an equality. I concur with you, 
that the powers of attracting and retaining these 
manures, possessed by these two earths, differ 
greatly in force. ‘Taking for granted that car- 
bonate of lime has a very powerful chemical en- 
ergy, in attracting and retaining those elementary 
ry principles which are the appropriate food for 
plants, and that the other earths and earthy car- 
bonates possess this power only in a slight degree, 
it will readily appear why soils destitute of lime, 
in any state of combination, * cannot be improved 
durably or profitably by putrescent manures, with- 
out previously making them calcareous.” — Essay 
on Calc. Man. 

In a state of nature, soils are enriched mainly 
by the decomposition of vegetable matters on the 
surface of the earth. If these were to undergo a 
rapid decomposition, a considerable proportion of 
the elements, constituting the appropriate food of 
plants, would escape in the form of gas, and con- 
sequently be-entirely lost. And hence, if the 
growing vegetable had derived its nutriment alto- 
gether from the soil, it would restore much less 
than it had extracted for its nourishment; and 
would exhaust instead of increasing its fertility. 
But, in general, the decomposition of vegetable 
matter, on the surface of the earth, is so very slow 





and gradual, that but little Joss occurs from that 
process. And as vegetables derive much of their 
nutriment from the atmosphere, the quantity of 
vegetable food restored to the earth, by their de- 
composition, commonly greatly exceeds that which 
has been drawn from the earth for their suste- 
nance. Jn a state of nature the entire vegetable 
growth is left upon the soil. When this dies, 
and falls upon the earth, it becomes subject to the 
effects of dews and rain. These, before decom- 
position can take place, draw off from the vegeta- 
ble matter an extract, which is thus carried down 
into the soil, and only the more fibrous parts re- 
main on the surface to undergo slow decomposi- 
tion. And this also, when converted into mould, 
gives out an eztract to rain- water, and is thus car- 
ried down into the soil. Though jhat part of 
vegetable mould, which Berzelius terms geine, is 
directly but slightly soluble in water, yet it has 
been demonstrated by Th. de Saussure that the 
three constituent principles of vegetable mould 
“may be converted the one into the other, under 
the alternately preponderating influence of air 
and water.” Thus vegetable extract, carbonace- 
ous mould and geine may all, by the influence of 
air and water, be rendered soluble and be carried 
down into the earth. The extract of vegetable 
matter, mould and geine, which thus mingles 
with water and descends with it into the soil, is so 
slightly combined with it, that the earths and 
earthy carbonates, having a stronger attraction 
for it, will draw it off from the water and fix it in 
the soil. But these earths and earthy carbonates 
(if there be no lime present) will soon become’ 
saturated, and consequently can draw no more of 
these ingredients from the water. The quantity 
of food for vegetables laid up in store, in the soil, 
would seem to be limited to the amount which it 
is capable of retaining in a state of combination. 
This is not great when lime, in some form of 
combination, is not present, but very considera- 
ble when it forms a component part of the soil. 
Hence the great difference in the capability of 
improving by vegetable and putrescent manures 
soils wnich have and which have not lime as one 
of their ingredients, in some form of combination. 
W hen soils, destitute of lime in any state of com- 
bination, become completely saturated with those 
fertilizing elements which constitute the food o! 
plants, it might be supposed the remainder would 
continue united with the water, by which they 
were carried down into the soil. ‘This would be 
true if there were any chemical attraction in the 
earths fo fix and retain the water in combination 
with them, until the vegetable food could be 
drawn off by the spongelets of the growing 
plants. But such is not the fact. Water will 
rise 10 the surface of the earth, whence it will be 
carried off by evaporation and the absorbing pow- 
er of the atmosphere. But it cannot carry with 
it the vegetable extract with which it was com- 
bined. The experiments made by Sir H. Davy 
upon grasses, as detailed in his Agricultural Che: 
mistry, show that the extractive matter is alway: 
lefi_ as a residuum, upon boiling the decoctio?. 
Although water may bring back to the surface ¢! 
the earth such portions of the vegetabe extract * 
may not have been drawn from it by earths, 
having a stronger attraction for it than the water 
vet it cannot be carried off by evaporation or 4 
sorption, and consequently it will be left at or ne?” 
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the surface of the soil. This deposite of vegeta- 
ble extract is one of the causes why vegetable 
mould is most abundant at and near the surlace 
of soils, and assists in producing ‘the black and 
brown rich vegetable mould,” in which Davy 
says ‘the earths seem to be in combination with 
a peculiar extractive matter afforded during the de- 
composition of vegetables.” Hence there wou!d 
seem to be a continual accumulation of geine and 
other vegetable matters at and near the surface, 
so long as the quantity of such matters furnished 
by decaying vegetation exceeds that which was 
consumed by the growing plants. In the course 
of time, this accumulation of vegetable matter, at 
the surface of the earth, would become very great 
if there were no means of catrying it off. In cal- 
careous soils there is a chemical agency, which 
exerts great energy in retaining and confining 
this superabundance of vegetable food, so that 
the accumulation becomes very considerable. But 
in soils which are destitute of calcareous earth no 
such considerable accumulations are found. This 
is probably owing in part to the nature of the ve- 
getable growth, which may be incapable of draw- 
ing much of its food from the atmosphere, and 
consequently the decaying-vegetation may furnish 
no more vegetable matter to the coil than it drew 
from it for its own nourishment. But as exhaust- 
ed lands, even in the poorest soil, when suffered 
to grow up in timber, are found to increase slowly 
in fertility, it follows as a necessary consequence, 
that in the course of time there would be a con- 
siderable accumulation of vegetable matter on 
the surface of the soil, unless some agency is at 
work to carry off the superabundance. What 
that agent is, and what are the best means of 
counteracting its effects, is an important inquiry. 
From the tenor of your ‘ Essay on Ca!careous Ma- 
nures,’ it is obvious you suppose the effect is pro- 
duced by certain vegetable acids neutralizing any 
lime which may formerly have composed one of 
the ingredients of*the soil, and then combining 
with geine and other vegetable products, and 
thereby rendering them unfit for vegetable food 
lor the more useful plants. If your views on this 
subject are correct, it would seem to follow that 
there is in fact no loss of vegetable food from the 
want of a soil to fix and retain it, but that it is 
only rendered inefficient in consequence of its 
combination with certain acids in the soil. And 
it would seem that, if it were all retained in com- 
bination with acide, by the application of a due 
Proportion of carbonate of lime the accumulated 
lood of plants would immediately become availa- 
ble, and the soil be restored to the highest degree 
of fertility of which it was capable. ‘These views 
are very encouraging. and you have sustained 
them by such proofs and illustrations as to render 
them extremely probable.* 


ee —_—»> 


* The opinion expressed in the last passage we 
consider as sound and true within certain limits—but 
hot to such extent as supposed by our correspondent. 
Vegetable matters, the remains of plants previously 
stown there, do, from several causes, greatly accumu- 
late on naturally poor lands, left at rest, and especially 
On forest lands. But this accumulation has a limit, 





Which is fixed in each case by the circumstances of 
the soil; and when that limit is reached, we infer that 
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The recent discovery of geine or humin, and 
the acid found under certain circumstances by the 
combination of oxygen with this base, seems to 
prove that the existence of an acid in a soil is not 
always prejudicial to the growth of useful vegeta- 
tion. Professor Reonie, as quoted in your essay, 
says, ‘‘humic acid, however, which I may re- 
mark is not sour to the taste, readily combines 
with many of the substances found in soils and 
manures, and not ouly renders them, but itself’ 
also, easy to be dissolved in water, which in their 
separate state could not take place. In this way 
humic acid will combine with lime, potass and am- 
monia, in the form of humates, and the smallest 
portion of these will render it soluble in water and 
fit to be taken up by the spongelets of the root 
fibres.” 

He farther remarks, “It appears to have been 
from ignorance of the important action of the hu- 
mic acid in thus helping to dissolve earthy mat- 
ters, that the older writers were so puzzled to dis- 
cover how lime and potass got into plants.” Pro- 
fessor Rennie says humin or (as called by Ber- 
zelius) geine is composed of carbon and hydro- 
gen, and the addition of oxygen to this base to 
form humic or geic acid. This, I apprehend, can 
no more render it poisonous to plants than the ad- 
dition of oxygen to carhon, thereby forming car- 
bonic acid, can render that substance prejudicial 
to the growth of vegetation. This acid, so far fiom 
being prejudicial, is the principal source of the 
supply of food for vegetables from the atmosphere. 

Berzelius says that “the carbonaceous mould, 
which changes a part of the air [atmosphere] in- 
to carbonic acid, is itself changed by the air into 
geine and into the extraet of mould; and it is up- 
on this transformation that appears to depend, in 
part, the advantages derived from the tillage of 
the soil, which is divided by the action of the 


the value of all subsequent additions is lost, as regu- 
larly as received. Thus, we suppose that the common 
poor pine and whortleberry ridges of lower Virginia, 
which will scarcely produce more than 10 bushels of 
corn, in their new and best state, actually have at first 
vegetable manure enough to produce 25 or 30 bushels ; 
and which vegetable manure might have been made 
useful, be fixed, and become permanent in the soil, sim- 
ply by adding enough of calcareous manure, at or be- 
fore clearing the land, and giving time for the two to 
combine together, and both with the soil. But no 
more than the supposed maximum of vegetable mat- 
ter (in its various and progressive states of decompo- 
sition,) could remain uncombined with the poor soil ; 
and if left for 1000 years without cultivation, we sup- 
pose that there would be not only no further increase 
of fertility, but also, in our warm and dry climate, no 
greater accumulation of vegetable matter, The ex- 
cess would rot, and go off in gases, the final products 
of decomposition. 

But, notwithstanding the exception stated, and 
others unnecessary to state here, the views presented 
by Judge Beatty are certainly correct, and such as we 
tneant to maintain within very extensive limits ; and so 
extensive as to afford as much encouragement to the 





improver of soil, as need be desired.—Epb. F. R. 
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plough and exposed to the immediate influence of 
the air.”’ 

Einhof has asceriained that geine, in acid soils, 
is combined with phesphoric and acetic acids; 
and De Pontin, it is said, has also found it com- 
bined with the malic acid. These authorities are 
abundantly sufficient to prove that geine is found 
in a state of combination with a variety of acids. 
Some of these combinations are found not to be 
prejudicial to vegetation of the most useful kind, 
but, in some of its combinations, it‘may only suit 
the growth of vegetables of an acid character, as 
you have shown in your Essay on Calcareous 
Manures. I have waid that the extract of vegeta- 
ble matter, combined with water in the earth, will 
remain behind, when the water is carried off by 
evaporation and absorption. The question then 
presents itself, can there be no loss of vegetable 
extract, or geine, except that which goes to sup- 
ply the sustenance of growing vegetation? If 
there can be none, it would follow that, in a state 
of nature, where the natural growth is such as to 
give back to the soil more than is drawn from it 
for its nourishment, and where the land is suf- 
ficiently level to prevent a loss of soil by washing 
rains, there would be a constantly increasing ac- 
cumulation of geine and other vegetable matters, so 
that the enriching process would be ad infinitum. 
But I apprehend we cannot rely upon the energy 
of even our best constituted soils to do thus much 
for us. ‘There is probably a limit to the capacity 
of all soils in this respect. When this is supplied, 
the loss, in a state of nature, in supplying nutri- 
ment to the growing vegetation, and otherwise, 
is equal to the gain. 

Dr. Peters, of Kentucky, in a verv valuable ar- 
ticle, pudlished in the Kentucky Farmer of the 
17th of April, 1841, speaking of vegetab!e mould 
and its solubility, says, ‘I! this mould be washed 
with water, that fluid will dissolve a portion of it, 
and if the insoluble residue, afier washing, called 
carbonaceous earth, by Berzelius, be exposed 
again to the air and moisture, for some time, it 
will be found again to yield soluble matter to wa- 
ter. This it continues to do until it is entirely 
washed away; but during the process of this 
change, it is also continually, although slowly, 
absorbing oxygen from the air, which combines 
with its elements, and passes off again in carbonic 
acid and water. In this manuer it gradually dis- 
appears in soluble matters and gases and vapors.”’ 

If these views are correct, as I think they are, 
they strongly corroborate your opinion, that “ the 
richest and the poorest soils each exerts strongly 
a force to retain as much /ertility as nature gave 
them—and that, when worn and reduced, each 
may easily be restored to its original state, but 
cannot be raised higher, with either durability or 
profit, by putrescent mandres, whether applied 
by the bounty of nature, or the industry of man,” 

There is a point, then, beyond which soils can- 
not be permanently enriched, without an improve- 
ment of their constitutional organization, which 
may be done by supplying those ingredients of a 
good soil which are deficient, such as clay, where 
sand is too predominant, and carbonate of lime, 
where that is deficient, &c. P 

But without a change in the constitutional or- 
ganization of the soil, we cannot hope to carry its 
fertility, permanently, beyond what it had acquired 
in astate of nature. Soils which have been re- 
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duced by cultivation, “where they have not been 
injured by washing rains, may be easily renovated, 
This must be done by again supplying them with 
those fertilizing ingredients of which they have 
been deprived by bad husbandry. ‘This may be 
accomplished, in part, by the application of ma- 
nures ; butitis to the atmosphere we must look 
as the great storehouse whence we are to draw 
the necessary supply of vegetable food, ‘To this 
end, those green crops should be Ireely cultivated, 
which derive most of their food from the atmo- 
sphere. In soils adapted to it, red clover is the 
most suitable for this purpose. It is by far the 
most couvenient, and the cheapest method of re- 
novating exhausted soils. It not only supplies a 
great deal of vegetable matter to svils that have 
been much reduced, but it is admirably calculated 
to pulverize, and reduce iis component paris toa 
finely divided state, and thus to produce a condi- 
lion favorable to a combination with those ele- 
mentary principles which are furnished by the at- 
mosphere ; and also greatly increases its capacity 
for absorbing moisture. Care should be taken 
also to suffer as few weeds to ripen their seeds as 
possible. These, previous.to the time ol ripen- 
ing their seeds, derive nearly the whole of their 
nutriment from the atmosphere. By destroying 
them before they seed, nearly their whole product 
of vegetable matter is a net gain to the soil. Kx- 
hausting grain crops should be sparingly cultivat- 
ed till the soil is completely renovated, and then 
should bear only such a proportion to the green 
crops as the soil will bear without deterioration. 
It should be a fixed principle never to suffer the 
soil to deteriorate, for as it costs as much to culti- 
vate a soil, producing only half or two-thirds of a 
crop, as if it produced a full crop, it is perfectly 
clear that it is the interest of the cultivator to keep 
his land always in good heart. Besides, it is lees 
difficult to keep land in a state of fertility than to 
renovate it after it has been exhausted by careless 
husbandry. But it is time to,bring my desultory 
speculations to a close. A. Beatty. 


ADDRESS TO THE HENRICO AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, BY THE PRESIDENT, THE REV. 


JESSE H. TURNER, DELIVERED MAY 26, 
1841. 


(Published by request of the Executive Committee.) 


Perhaps | ought, in courtesy, to return my 
gratetul acknowledgments {or the distinguished 
honor of having been appointed to make the address 


on the present occasion. But really, gentlemed, 
I must in candor say, that I regard it (all things 
considered) rather as atask than as an honor. 
If, however, you can use me to be of any beneli 
to this infant institution, I hereby tender may set 
vices to be employed in any manner you may 
think proper, provided you do not set me " 
writing essays. J cannot write ; for unfor:unatel 
I labor under an insuperable inability, both me” 
tal and physical, in this respect. 

Having premised this, I will observe that, " 
the course of my reading, | have met with ° 
picture so beautiful and at the same time s0 4)” 
propriate to the present scene, that I canne 
without violence to my feelings, refrain from c 
troducing it here. It is in these words—“ Phe 
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our sons may be as planis grown up in their 
youth ; that our daughters may be as corner- 
stones polished after the similitude o! a palace ; 
that our garners may be full, affording all man- 
ver of store; that our sheep may bring forth 
thousands and tens of thousands in our streets ; 
that our oxen may be strong to labor ; that there 
be no breaking in nor going out; that there be 
no complaining in our streets. Happy is that 
people that is in such a case.” If this beautiful 
picture could be realized, then should we obtain 
what we all so devoutly wish lor—peace and plenty. 

| will not disguise the fact, gentlemen, that 
this lovely picture is taken from the Bible ; nor 
isthis the only passage, by many thousands, in 
which the loveliness of rural scenery is depicted, 
inthesame good old book. But from the fact 
that | have quoted from the Bible, and especially 
as | wear a black coat, perhaps some of you 
may think, that I intend to preach a sermon. 
But be not alarmed, gentlemen. I intend no 
sermon, nor any other theological lecture of any 
kind, but qa simple, plain address, adapted to this 
first meeting of our Agricultural and Horticul- 
ural Society. Indeed, were 1 to take a text, 
there is another that would suit me much better. 
In former days—those days when temperance 
societies did not exist, there lived a brother black 
coat, who had unfortunately contracted a great 
lndness for the forbidden creature. He conti- 
nued, however, to exercise the functions of his 
office, and concluded all his sermons with these 
emphatic words—‘‘ Brethren, don’t do as I do, 
butdo as I tell you.” Yes! this shall be my 
text. It suits me exactly, for on it I can preach 
just such an agricultural sermon as [ think pro- 
per, and none of you can charge me with de- 
parting from my text. 

With this motto in view, then, I propose to 
describe, in a very summary manner, what I 
conceive to be a well managed, a _ well regulated 
farm. In doing this, I intend to use the plainest, 
the simplest language of which 1 am capable. 
lintend to call things, not by their botanical or 
scientific names, but by the very names that farm- 
ers call them; nor will I attempt to appear 
learned at the expense of being misunderstood. 
What then is a well managed farm? Here | 
am sorry to say that [ must depend for my pic- 
lure, more on fancy than on the reality. If such 
a farm does actually exist, | have never yet seen 
. Lam sure you will agree with me, that it 
¢xisis no where within the limits of our Society. 
That which comes nearest to it of any I 
have seen, is a farm in Charles City county, 
called Weyanoke, the property of the late Field- 
ng Lewis, Esq. where a neatness and system 
pervaded the whole, which I have seen equalled 
'N ho other instance. 

_ But to the answer. A well regulated farm 
* & portion of land with its enclosures, and 
buildings, and shelters, and resources for enrich- 
‘Ng itself, and stock and farming utensils, and a 
great many other things which I cannot enu- 
merate—all so arranged, and all kept in such 
order as actually to answer the purpose for which 
‘Ney were intended. Now let us apply this 
‘imple rule to any particular case. What use 
e you wish to make of your land? All will 
coree that it isto furnish bread and vegetables 
Nd all other necessaries for the family, together 





with as large a surplus as possible to be dis- 
posed of at market: and yet this farm must not 
only maintain its own, but be ina state of con- 
tinual improvement. When, therefore, I see a 
farm producing largely the above articlese—when 
I see the corn and other crops free from grass, 
and during their growth exhibiting that dark 
luxuriant color on which the eye of the expe- 
rienced farmer dwells with so much delight— 
and when at harvest, I see the ears large and 
full and so heavy as to be borne down by their 
own weight; then lL say, that as far as the land 
is concerned, here is a well managed, a well 
cultivated farm. 

Nowit is obvious, gentlemen, that this beau- 
tiful state of things cannot exist on lands, which 
are poor by nature or poor by exhaustion, or on 
which superfluous waters are permitted to stag- 
nate. You never saw, nor will you ever see, 
the rich luxuriant hue on the impoverished or 
excessively wet lands. There the growth is 
slender and the color a sickly yellow. I/} there- 
fore, your lands are poor—tbe remedy is a plain 
one—enrich them—if they are too wet, drain 
them. But some one will say—why preach to 
us about these delects in land ? Is none of your 
land poor? Is none too wet? Ak! you forget 
my text—I will remind you of it—Don't do as I 
do—do as I tell you. 

Again. This farm, however rich and. well 
drained and well tilled, requires enclosures, or 
all the labor will be lost. And here permit me 
to remark, that [ consider our whole enclosing 
system as fundamentally wrong. On my small 
farm 1 have had to incur an expense of many 
hundred dollars—certainly more than a thousand, 
in erétting enclosures. And why all this ex- 
pense? Itis notto restrain my own cattle, for 
this I could do for less than filty dollars. It is 
\o prevent the depredations of my neighbor’s 
stock, and my neighbor has to bear a similar 
heavy expense to protect himself from the de- 
predations of my stock. Now the simple re- 
medy in this case is, to compel every man to re- 
strain his own stock, and this he could do at an 
expense bearing a very small proportion to what 
it requires to prevent the ravages of the roaming 
stock of his neighbors. 

And here it is an object of curious inquiry, 
why has not a remedy so effectual, so obvious, 
and at the same time so simple, been already 
employed? ‘The answer is a very plain one. 
Our whole system of legislation is wrong, and 
therefore, our whole enclosing system, and road 
system, and taxation system is wrong also. The 
evil complained of arises from this—that the 
very men on whose shoulders rest nearly the 
whole support and expense of the government, 
have very little to do in forming the government. 
Who is it, for instance, that is sent to fill our 
legislative hall? Who is it that makes long 
speeches day after day and time afier time about 
the man in the moon and other subjects of equal 
importance? Who is it that, in this way, pro- 
tracts the meetings of our legislature until every 
body is literally wearied out with them? Who 
is it that, for their own amusement or their own 
vanity, will continue to spout forth speech after 
speech, each of which they know costs the 
state a thousand dollarsor more, and that, too, 





when every man’s mind is fylly made up? ft 
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will not, gentlemen, tell you who it is—I will 
tell you who it is not—it ia not the plain matter- 
of-fact farmer. ‘Think you that our honest farm- 
ers would spend a whole week, and incur an 
expense of not less than ten thousand dollars in 
debating the question, whether they ought to 
comply with a,plain requisition of the Consti- 
tution? or that they would squander away our 
money in settling the federal relations of our 
country? You all indignantly answer no! 
Their plain sense would at once dive to the bot- 
tom of the matter and suggest the proper remedy. 

The truth is, the plain, substantial farmers of 
our country have not that weight of influence 
to which they are justly entitled. Except in 
ihe spring, when an election is coming on, they 
are considered as the menials and serfs of the 
country. Zhen they are, as if by some magic 
influence, at once changed into the tords of crea- 
tion, and those very men, who were all the win- 
ter long squandering away their money, are seen 
bowing, and fawning, and cringing before them 
as their lords and masters. Here, gentlemen, is 
an aeknowledged great evil, and the remedy is 
in your hands. Look out among yourselves for 
some honest, substantial farmer of strong mind 
and plain good sense, who will not make long 
and repeated speeches, but will at once see what 
the good of our country requires to be done, and 
willimmediately do it, and that is the man for 
us. But is the farmer in reality that poor, de- 
graded thing which many suppose him to be? 
fit only to drive an ox-cart or to hoe a row of corn? 
Or does our country itsel/ regard him as this 
low grovelling creature? Who is it that by his 
industry and enterprise not oaly supportg him- 
eelf; but furnishes that large surplus et by 
the mechanic, the manufacturer, the merchant, 
ihe lawyer, and the whole class of our non- 
producing population? [t is the farmer. Who 
is it that pays by far the largest proportion of 
taxes into our treasury, and thus supports our 
vovernment? tis the farmer. Who is it that 
controls the elective franchise of our country ? 
Itisthe farmer. And who is it that buckles on 
his armor, when his country is invaded, and goes 
to her rescue? Itis again the farmer. If then 
this be the relative strength of the farmer, why 
should not his influence be felt? Yes! I do 
feel a sincere respect for the substantial farmer. 
He may wear a rough coat, but it conceals a 
strong body and a noble soul within—he may 
have a rough hand, but it is a generous one— 
he may have a brawny arm but it is nerved with 
sirength for his country’s glory. 

You will, | hope, pardon this digression, when 
I tell you that [ had a distinct object in making 
it, [tis to rouse you, as individuals, and espe- 
cially wus an agricultural society, to the great 
and growing evils among us, and among these, 
that which relates to our enclosing system is by 
no means the least. ‘The remedy is to turn out 
from our hails of legislation our speech-making 
inembers, and to put plain, business farmers in 
their places. When, therefore, you see it an- 
nounced in the public prints, that at 12 o’clock, 
Mr. A. B. commenced his speech, and having 
continued tll 4 o’clock without coming to a con- 
clusion, yielded the floor to a motion to adjourn ; 
mark thatmao, and be sure the next vear * lo 
elect him to stay at home.” 
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The last legislature were in session 112 days, 
and spent, | am told, $75,000 of our money. 
And what did they do? WhyTI will tell you 
some of the choice things that they did. They 
made, in the first place,a great many and very 
long speeches, very much, no doubt, to their own 
edification and gratification. ‘That was one very 
important thing they did. Another was—they 
made one of the very best governors we have 
ever had, resign his office—and then, hoping 
that the people would send them back next win- 
ter, and knowing that if they did so, they would 
need a good deal more of our money, they raised 
our taxes. And now to crown the whole—as 
their chef-d’euvre—their highest eflort, 1 will tell 
you what they did. Itis known to most of you, 
that there went from this society a respectlul 
memorial to the said legislature, to establish a 
state board of agriculture. And what do you 
think they did with it? Why they did actually, 
genilemen, in their great condescension, give 
their formal and solemn permit to a certain num- 
ber of gentlemen, who might think proper, to 
come to Richmond once every year, at their own 
expense, and call themselves the state board of 
avriculture!!! Some of us are so stupid as to 
think, that we might have done the same thing 
without the solemnity of their permit. Now was 
vot this act alone worth the $75,000? AndI 
am told that our worthy representative had to 
use the most strenuous exertions, to get the act 
passed even in this form. 

There is another subject connected with abuses 
in which we farmers have a deep interest, to 
which | beg leave briefly to call your attention, 
This relates to the extremely deranged state ol 
our currency at the present time. And here | 
um fully aware that this, together with almost 
every sudject, has been dragged into that political 
strife, which has so much disturbed our country 
for a considerable time past. But I wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that I shall treat this subject 
not as a politician, but asa plain farmer. On this 
day—a day in our society sacred to agriculture 
aud its pleasures, as ourown Jefferson has ex- 
pressed it—‘* We are all federalists—all repub- 
licans.” Ido most cordially approve of that art- 
cle in our constitution, which prohibits the agt- 
tation of any political subject at any of our meet- 
ings. Ido not aspire to the honor of a politician 
atany time; much less would 1 do or say aly 
thing to disturb the harmony of this joyous scene. 
[, therefore, on election days, and on other suita- 
ble occasions, 1 declare and declare ‘plainly who 
and what I am, I shall studiously keep it out o 
view on this occasion, ‘To-day | am a farmer, 
but'as a farmer, f bave a deep interest in the 
currency of the country. 

My attention was recenily called to this sub- 
ject by an incident which I beg leave to deta!’ 
I lately had oceasion to procure a draft to pay 
for some northern stock. ft was not bank stock; 
geutlemen, but hog stock, Berkshire hog stock. 
| went to my bank to get it—I call that ™) 
bank where Ldo my litle business. ‘The prope’ 
officer informed me that | could not get It; bu! 
added, try at the other banks, and if you !# 
there, I will accommodate you. ‘The word & 
commodale wade a strong impression upod we, 
and | went away congratulating myeell in hav- 
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bank. My application at the other banks was 
a fruitless one: so | came back again, and the 
draft was made out ‘in due form and handed to 
me for my inspection. But what do you think 
was the character of it? It was to be paid not 
in specie, but in current notes, and so expressed 
on the very face of it. Now letit be borne io 
mind that f paid forit in the very same article— 
current notes—and that too ata premium of 44 
per cent. Now I can readily understand why 
a silver dollar should be worth more, under some 
circumstances, than a paper dollar; but I can- 
not understand why a current note in New York, 
neither of which will command any pay, should 
he worth more than a current note in Richmond. 
Merchants may understand this, but [ cannot. 
The fact is, that on this little transaction, amount- 
ing to only $250, I lost $11 25, and the bank 
made it—and this they call accommodation. 
The truth is, it took one of my best loads of 
hay to pay for this accommodation. ‘ A few more 
such accommodations would reduce me to the 
same condition in which the banks are—ihey 
would ruin mé. Now here is a grievance—a 
great and palpable grievance, which has taken 
$1125 from the pocket of me, an obscure farm- 
er, not engaged in any trade, by which | 
might cheat as much from some other person, 
and it has gone into the coffers of one of the 
great moneyed institutions of our state. Nor 
isthis the only case in which we lose. We 
lose constantly in every instance in which a de- 
_preciated currency is concerned. To make this 
plain, I will state a case which occurs every day 
and every hourin the day. The farmer brings 
hiscorn, his wheat, his tobacco, and what not, 
to market, and sells it and gets his pay in bank 
notes: and if the price be a good one, he feels 
very well satisfied. But why is he satisfied ? 
Because with these same notes, he goes to the 
merchant‘and there buys a coat, for himself, and 
a gown for his wile, and a fine bonnet with a pretty 
riband on it for his daughter, and perhaps a gun 
lor his son. Now all this is well enough, till we 
examine into it a litthe more carelully, and when 
we do, we shall find that the merchant paid for 
these things in a depreciated currency—conse- 
quently a loss has been sustained. And the 
question is, on whom will it fall? Now, every 
body acquainted with merchants at all, knows 
that they are not such fools as to let it come 
upon them. Of course it falls on the consumer. 
he coat, the gown, the bonnet, and the gun, 
lurn out, therefore, to be a losing business. 

Now here is a grievance, a great and sore 
grievance—and what is the remedy? I re- 
member some years ago, whilst the United States 
Bank was in existence, | had occasion to transmit 
‘ome money from this point to Cincinnati, in 

hio. I went to the branch bank in this city and 
readily obtained a draft for the sum wanted, for 
Which I paid 25 cents on the $100. Now let it 
be understood, that [ have nothing to do with that 
ank in a political point of view. Whether such 
an institution is constitutional or not, [ pretend 
lot tosay. At the same time, when Washington 
and Madison, and the Supreme Court of the 
uted States say that it is constitutional, | must 
‘hink that it comes pretty near to it. But this 
Much ft can say, f found that bank a very conve- 


dient thing. You may stigmatize it as the mon- 
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ster—you may call it Biddle’s bank, or what you 
please ; but the bank which equalizes the cur- 
rency, the bank which makes my dollar here 
equal to another man’s dollar in any other place 
all over the world, is the bank for tarmers. If 
this bank had been in existence, I should not have 
tost $11 25 on my hog stock.* 





* Mr. Turner here has fallen into a very common 
error. It was not because the bank he refers to was 
a United States bank, but because it was then a specie- 
paying bank, that it could sell exchange on another 
specie-paying bank so low. If the United States 
Bank at that time had paid only in irredeemable paper, 
as the Virginia banks have long done and do now, 
both the depreciation of its notes and the price of ex- 
change for specie would have been nearly as great. 
And if our state banks now, and had all along, ho- 
nestly and fully paid specie, the price of exchange 
between the most remote cities of the union would 
be (without the aid or existence of a United States’ 
bank) so small as not to be worth consideration. 
The business of a publisher of a periodical, having 
circulation among many distant and widely scattered 
subscribers, probably suffers more than any other by 
the depreciation of paper money ; and of the evil and 
loss we have ample and almost ruinous experience. 
Yet if the state banks merely paid specie, we should 
never lose more than 25 cents discount on any $5 
note sent from the remotest parts. The late United 
States Bank barely missed stopping payment in 1819 
and 1825—and both the first and the second national 
banks would certainly have stopped within three 
years, if their charters had not ended sooner. And in 
that case, Mr. Turner would have found their notes 
just as worthless as he, most justly and truly, estimates 
the value of the dishonored notes of our irresponsible 
and lawless state banks. 

Like Mr. Turner, we speak of a United States Bank 
merely in reference to the claim of its being a conve- 
nience and facility to the community, and especially to 
the agricultural community. We here consider the 
institution merely as bearing on agricultural interests. 
We will not even name a political objection, nor al- 
lude to constitutional difficulties. And, if omitting all 
these latter considerations, then there is one ground of 
preference which we entertain and readily admit for a 
United States bank, to the state banks operating with- 
out any such national or controlling institution. Our 
preference in this case is exactly that felt by Baillie 
Macwheeble for paying a heavy black-mail to the 
highland chieftain, Fergus MclIvor, rather than be ex- 
posed to the more continually harassing and unregu- 
lated petty pilferings of the numerous caterans and 
thieves under his control. If the only choice of the 
agricultural interest is to be either at the mercy of 
athousand fraudulent and plundering state banks, 
privileged by law and custom to cheat and rob almost 
at discretion, and without penalty, or to the same army 
of petty thieves of corporations, partially restrained 
and controlled by a supreme chief of banking robbers, 
in the character of a United States bank, then we 
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I have another strong objection to banks, as at 
present conducted. It seems to me that our state 
legislature, together with a large portion of our 
cilizens, are completely sold to them. [1 certainly 
argues very badly for the morality of an indivi- 
dual to refuse to pay his debts, and for a great 
moneyed institution to do the same thing is a 
much greater enormity. Now let the banks do 
what they may, our legislature anda great por- 
tion of the people are ready to sustain them in 
it. Some time ago, our banks got into difficulty, 
and to use their own language, suspended specie 
payments, (I have often wondered why they use 
the term, specie payments, for it is well known 
that no other payment is worth a button.) Well, 
they suspended, that is, in plain English, they 
refused to pay their debts. Now suppose that 
I or one of you, gentlemen, should do the same 
thing! Why the strong arm of the law would 
immediately take hoid of us and compel us, and 
with the loss of property, we should lose our 
characters also. But what is the fact in the case 
of the banks? Why the legislature is imme- 
diately convened, and their illegal act is made 
alegalone. At length, after taking their own 
time forit, they undertake to resume. And what 
sort of aresumption is it? I call it a mere mock- 
ery. In one short month, taking care in the mean 
time to place their notes at such distant points, 
that nobody could avail themselves of the pro- 
mised payment, they suspend again. And the 


general wish, so far as I know, is that their pre- 
sent suspension may be a final one. 

Here then, gentlemen, is a most formidable 
array of evils under which we farmers, that is, 


we the people, labor. We elect men and send 
them to the legislature to do our business; and 
instead of doing it, they get engaged in squab- 
bles of party strife ; and there make long speeches, 
and there squander away our money, until tired 
of the game, they break up and go home, and 
have the impudence to offer again; and we 
have no more sense than to elect many of them. 
We incorporate certain moneyed institutions, and 
give them certain privileges, in consideration of 
which, we expect them to study our convenience, 
and to give us a sound currency, and to furnish 
the means by which we may transmit our funds 
from one point to another, and that without loss. 
But what is the fact? Instead of a sound cur- 
rency, they give us a dishonored currency, and if 
we get any draftat all we get it with the loss ol 
our bread. Now what is the remedy for these 
great and sore evils? The best and safest cure, 
as I think, isin agricultural societies. The plan 
is simply this. Let there be an agricultural so- 
ciety in every county in the state: let one feel- 
ing, one spirit pervade the whole: Jet there be a 
close and intimate correspondence kept up be- 
tween all the parts: let us, by means of our ora- 
tors and missionaries, keep up a constant excite- 
ment on this subject; and then, my word for it, 
our servants will no longer aspire to be our mas- 





would not hesitate to prefer the latter infliction to the 
former. But, in the mean time, and until all hope of 
relief or remedy has entirely vanished, we individually 
will struggle to defend our property and rights from 


the depredations of both the greater and the smaller 
plunderers.—Ep. F. R. 





ters—and when we depute members of the Le- 
gislature todo our business, they will do it— 
and when we incorporate banks to study our 
convenience, they will do it also. The servant 
is very apt to become lazy or insolent, unless the 
eye of the master is kept upon him. And this, 
I would observe, is the very place to commence 
this thing. We occupy the metropolis o: the 
state and its neighborhood, and our local posi- 
tion gives us a commanding influence, which 
we are criminal if we fail to improve. 
( 70 be continued.) 


HUSSEY’S REAPER. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Agreeably to the arrangement made between 
Mr. Hussey and yourself, with a view of testing 
the merits of his reaping machines fully in a long 
harvest, be made his appearance here on the 
27th ult., having been preceded some davs by 
two of his reapers, one of either sort ; and having 
received due notice of the probable time of our 
commencing that interesting operation to the 
farmer, the securing of our crop of wheat. He 
accordingly put them in operation the next day, 
but from the unskilfulness of the hands, and from 
the horses not being accustomed to the work, and 
probably from the greater friction in using new 
machines, the work was so badly done, and the 
loss of time so great, that I more than once re- 
gretted having given my consent to make trial of 
them here. [tis proper to observe that the first 
day the experiment was made on ten-/oot beds, 
where the furrows were quite deep ; and in cross- 
ing the beds the horses were a good deal jostled, 
and in going with the beds, or diagonally across 
them, as was doné over part of the ground, the 
wheels occasionally would run into the furrows, 
and in both cases the machines were prevented 
from operating successfully. The next day they 
continued to work on the same unfavorable ground, 
and though there was a manifest improvement 
in the work done, and in the quantity of it, 1 was 
still very much dissatisfied. The third day, 
however, we removed them to a more favorable 
site, where the beds were wide, the furrows shal- 
low, and the wheat heavy, and I very soon be- 
came convinced that Mr. Hussey’s reaper did 
not deserve to be classed with the humbugs 0! 
the day. By this time the horses and hands 
employed had become better trained, and the 
work was beautifully done—better indeed than ! 
ever saw done by the most expert cradler and 
binder, ‘with every appliance and means (0 
boov” to enable them to do the work well. Less 
wheat was left on the ground traversed by the 
machines, either standing or cut, than I ever 0b- 
served in any wheat field before. 

I wish I could speak as strongly in favor of the 
reaper as a time-saving machine, but the truth 
obliges me to say that I cannot. Still I think the! 
it will save time; but the question is, how mucb: 
A very difficult question it is, too, and by 
means so easily solved as might at the firat glance 
be imagined. Indeed so much depends on vl 
locality, the length of the rows and the heavine® 
of the crop, (the reaper operating to most advan 
tage in heavy wheat,) that the time saved is 00 
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stantly varying ; and to approximate the truth, 
therefore, is as much as can be expected. Some- 
thing, indeed, a good deal, depends upon the fact, 
whether good cradlers have to be stopped in order 
to run the machine; good policy, however, would 
always suggest the propriety of stopping the worst. 

It is not enough to ascertain the number of 
binders required to run the machine, in order to 
determine precisely the time saved. Say 8 hands 
are required for this purpose in heavy wheat, and 
where the rows are pretty long, and euch situa- 
tions are the most favorable to the reaper, and six 
where the, wheat is lightest and the rows short, and 
a good deal of time consequently lost in turning. 
Are six cradlers saved in the former case, and 
jour in the latter, estimating the driver and raker, 
who ought to be good and efficient hands, as of 
equal value with cradlers? Certainly not; and 
for this reason. The reaper cannot be started 
as long as there is any dew on the wheat in the 
morning, nor can it operate afier much has fallen 
in the evening. At such times the hands that 
attend the machine have to be employed in some 
other way; and moving from one kind of work 
io another is always attended with more or less 
loss of time. Nor is this all. In shocking wheat 
alter the machine, some loss of time is also incur- 
red. Where we use the cradles, the binders 
follow immediately behind them, and then come 
the pickers-up, followed by the shockers, and the 
whole work goes on together. The reaper, 
however, when operating in long rows, as it must 
do to work to advantage, scatters the work so 
much, leaving it in long narrow strings, that 
shockers cannot find constant employment in 
following it. We have found it necessary, there- 
fore, to stop a part of our cradles, once a day, in 
order to bring up the shocking after the machines, 
which ceriainly occasions some loss of time. 
Sull I think on the whole that the securing of our 
crop has been somewhat expedited by the use of 
these machines ; and if binders could have been 
hired to operate them, without stopping the cradles 
for the purpose, our harvest would have been 
very materially shortened ; and the loss of wheat 
would unquestionably have been much less. 

It would add greatly to the value of these 
machines, if the ingenious inventor, Mr. Hussey, 
could devise some way to make them cut damp 
straw ; so that they might be kept at work all 
day. Whatever Mr. Hussey has not accomplish- 
ed, however, is, | am sure, owing to the intrinsic 
difficulty of making the improvement desired ; 
lor the wonder with me is not that he has achiev- 
ed no more, but that he has done so much. 

The reaper compares most advantageously 
With cradles in cutting heavy wheat that stands 
Well, cutting it quite as rapidly as it would a 
lighter crop, which the cradles would not do; 
or in cutting fallow wheat that inclines altogether 
one way. The fallow wheat, however, must be 
cut the way it inclines, the knife going under it, 
and it is laid beautifully, as it falls from the ma- 
chine, for the binders ; but the machine must go 
back without cutting. 1am not of opinion that 
the reaper will answer in all situations, or will 
ven supersede the use of the cradle altogether ; 
but f incline to think that it may be used to great 
advantage in securing parts of almost every large 
Crop ; at least on level land. 

After timing these machines repeatedly, I 


have not been as yet able to get either of them 
to cut more than an acre per hour, and, by the 
way, that is quite expeditious work in heavy 
wheat. Before trying the reaper, I had supposed 
that good scythemen would average more than 
2 acres a day in good wheat, but | am now con- 
vinced that this is quite as much as can be done. 
My overseer, Mr. Adams, who superintended the 
machines, and is quite a judicious man, entertains 
the belief that 15 acres might be accomplished 
by the reaper in an hour, with fast horses and 
superior driving. It is probable, too, that the 
experience of another season might enable us to 
eftlect more than we have yet done. But still I 
doubt if an acre and a half an hour can ever be 
counted on for many consecutive hours. 

An observant gentleman of Charles City, and 
a practical farmer too, who has one of these 
machines which he worked last year, informed 
me recently that it would cut down sixteen acres 
of wheat a day, or would do the work of eight 
cradles. The testimony of this gentleman is 
every way entitled to credit, and justice to Mr. 
Hussey seems to require that it should be men- 
ioned. I presume of course that some allowance 
was made for the time lost in the morning and 
evening, when the straw was damp. 

In removing the machines, we employed for 
the most part the same horses and hands. When 
they can be conveniently changed, so as ‘to lose 
no time in feeding, the amount of work will no 
doubt be much greater; as full two hours are 
allowed at dinner time in harvest. When this 
plan is adopted, the horses and hands intended to 
work the latter half of the day, must be fed only. 
I have heretofore mentioned that the two 
machines sent me by Mr. Hussey are of different 
kinds. The one has two large wheels and the 
other one, and I give a decided preference to 
the former. It is an easier draught and perlorms 
better in every respect. 

Before taking leave of the subject, I would 
respectiully suggest to those who are making 
trial of these machines for the first time, that they 
ought not to be disheartened, if they fail to perform 
very perfectly for the first day or two. What- 
ever difference of opinion may exist in regard to 
their saving time, there- certainly can be none as 
'o the very superior style, in which they save 
wheat, when properly managed. 

With regard to the durability of these ma- 
chines, | can say no more than that neither gave 
out during our harvest, and that they are to ap- 
pearance quite strong. 


Wo. B. Harrison. 
Brandon, July 12th, 1841. 


ANOTHER TRIAL OF THE REAPING MACHINE. 


[In addition to the foregoing statement, we are 
gratified to add the following, from Robert B. Bol- 
ling, eeq., who, at our request, and through our ar- 
rangement with Mr. Hussey, made a separate 
trial on his Sandy Pointestate. ‘The intention to 
make this trial would have been announced at 
the same time with that of Mr. Harrison (in No. 5) 








but that the arrangement had not then been com- 
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pleted. Both these trials were undertaken at 
our request, and we are confident that both the 
individuals used every care to have full and fair 
trials made, and the facts and the results ac- 
curately noted. Itis unnecessary to add that no 
where could such confidence be better placed.— 
Ep. Far. Ree.] 


To the Editor of the Fanvers’ Register. 


Sandy Point, July 23d, 1841. 

The wheat reaping machine of Mr. Obed 
Hussey, which the inventor was to accompany 
and put into operation, did not, owing to his pre- 
vious engagement, reach me until 1 had nearly 
completed my harvest. I had not therefore as 
good an opportunity as I desired to test i's efficien- 
cy, and to ascertain with accuracy the actual 
amount of manual labor that the machine would 
he equal to. From the very short trial which 
I made of it, however, I feel satisfied that the 
principle isa good one, and may be successfully 
applied to the object intended, and that the ma- 
chine is destined, when the inventor shall have 
better perfected its mechanical arrangements, 
which he can with his greater experience easily 
do, to be an invaluable acquisition to the the farm- 
ers of the wheat-growing region of country. 
With three mules, a man to drive and one on the 
machine to rake the wheat from the platiorm upon 
which, ae it is cut, it falls, we estimated that 
rather more than one acré per hour was reaped. 
By Mr. Hussey’s calculation the machine must 
cut one acre, in every two miles which it travels 
through the wheat; 15 acres therefore by this 
calculation may be reaped in a day with one ma- 
chine, pulled by three mules with two men only 
to drive and rake, by travelling thirty miles, a 
distance not too great on level land, through large 
fields, where there would be but few turns. The 
cutting of the machine where the wheat was 
rankest was the best, leaving not a straw scarce- 
ly standing after it, and rendering gleaning en- 
tirely unnecessary. The wheat for the “ pickers 
up,” or binders, was deposited more evenly and 
in much larger quantities together, than afier the 
cradle, and with these advantages to the pickers 
up, eight were not always able, when the wheat 
was rank and abundant, to gather, tie and remove 
the sheaves from the track of the machine, as it 
passed around the square. The machine does 
not cut well early in the morning, when the 
wheat is moist; it cuts best where and whena 
cradler would do least—in rank wheat and in the 
hottest period of the day. I have concluded to 
procure two for the next harvest, satisfied that 
much manual labor thereby may be saved, at a 
critical and important season to the farmer, when 
labor is always scarce, and especially on the lower 
James River at that time. I am, very respectfully, 
yours, &c. R. B. Boturne. 


GARLIC. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Mr. Editor—I have been a: careful reader of 


your valuable and interesting paper for some time 
past, and have been much gratified to find therein 
the productions of so many able writers on many 
subjects of much importance ; but there is one 





subject on which I do not recollect ever having 
seen any thing published in the Cabinet. I mean 
in relation to that noxious plant, garlic, as to the 
best mode of conducting a rotation of crops ona 
garlicky farm, so as to be the most profitable to 
the agriculiurist, and at the same time keeping the 
growth of it under, in such a manner as to pre- 
vent one being annoyed with it in the grain. 

I will here mention a system which I have found 
to be the best calculated to retard its growth: it 
is, to plough it under early in the spring, thereby 
preventing it from growing during the following 
summer, which causes much of it to decay ; and | 
am inclined to think that all that had come to ma- 
turity dies, by being ploughed under at that sea- 
son, but inasmuch as the earth is filled with its 
seeds, there is great difficulty in exterminating it 
entirely. ‘The best course, then,.is to plough it 
under late in the fall or early in the spring, and 
cultivate the land in corn the following summer; 
then plough it again the following spring, and 
seed it with oats or any other summer crop; ma- 
nure it in the fall, and seed it with wheat, and in 
the spring following sow clover on it. ‘This mode 
enables me to realize a crop of corn, a crop of oats, 
a crop of wheat, anc a crop of clover,all without gar- 
lic; and by letting the land remain only one year in 
clover, I generally can have anothercrop of wheat 
without much garlic ; but afterwards it generally 
comes thick again. Now, as my principal object 
in view is, to elicit information on the best mode 
to exterminate it entirely, | conclude by hoping 
that some of your able correspondents will oblige 
us with instructions how to cultivate garlicky lands 
so as to exterminate the noxious plant, or to keep 
its growth under, and enable us to cultivate our 
lands profitably. A Practica Farmer. 


LOCALITY OF THE CANKER WORM. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


The Nashville Agriculturist (as quoted in an ex- 
change paper) recommends taking up tke earth 
round fruit trees to the depth of six or eight inches, 
and tothe distance of eight or ten inches, for the 
purpose of burning it, in order ‘to destroy the 
germ of the canker worm.” Is the canker worm 
an inhabitant of Tennessee? Perhaps some 0! 
our readers can inform us in regard to this particu- 
lar; andalso the boundaries of that district on 
which the genuine canker worm (Phalena ver- 
nata) is found. é 

Deane, in his New England Farmer or Georg'- 
cal Dictionary, says, “ It is not less than about 
fifty years since this insect began its depredations 
in New England, in the parts which had been 
longest cultivated. But perhaps there is some 
reason to hope that Providence is about to extirpale 
them: for a little bird has lately made its appeal 
ance in some parts of the country, which ‘eeds 
upon the canker worms. Should these birds have 
rapid increase, the insect will be thinned, so as '0 
be less formidable, if not wholly destroyed. 

The second edition of that work was issued 10 
1797,** soon afier the first,” and perhaps we may 
set the time of their firat appearance about on? 
hundred years ago. It will be safe to conclude 
they were not newly created about that ume; 
however; and we may ask whence they came 
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or what other tree supplied them with food before | double her actual product, for a large portion of 
that period ? the 25,000 bales she receives is grown in North 

The little bird was doubtless the cedar bird— | Carolina. In the report it is noted that some of 
one of the greatest marauders of our land; but| the returns are in seed, others in ginned cotton, 





having no canker worms for him to feed on in this 
district, we should be glad to send him where he 
might find uselul employ ment. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS—FURNISHED IN 
CONNEXION WITH THE LATE CENSUS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


A document has been published, as emanating 
from an official source, purporting to exhibit the 
agricultural statistics of the United States, which 
is so grossly and palpably erroneous as to reflect 
great discredit on the department that allowed it 
to go before the public. It has been already no- 
ticed in the Petersburg Intelligencer, and that it 


but as the quantity of each is not distinguished, 
the table, if otherwise correct, is valueless. The 
aggregate of cotton is 1,064,560 ,785 ibs., which, 
at an average of 400 Ibs. per bale, is equal to 
2,661,400 bales, or 461,000 bales more than the 
largest crop ever made, and 861,000 more than a 
full average crop. 

The whole quantity of sugar made in the 
United States, according to this extraordinarv do- 
cument, is 281,265,116 Ibs.! of which New York 
produced 10,093,991 Ibs. on paper ! and Louisiana 
249,937,720 Ibs.! or, in fewer figures, 250,000 
hhds., or 200,000 hhds. more than the planters 
brought to market. 

Louisiana is the only state in the table, that 
produces any considerable quantity of pitch, tar, 
turpentine and rosin, say 12,233 barrels! We 
presume they are produced from some other tree 



















































may not mislead those who may be in the habit |than the pine. ‘otal of the United States 31,689 

of adopting official statements without examina- | barrels. North Carolina has omitted to furnish 

tion, we will point out some of the grossest blun-| her claim to this, (her great staple,) or to any 

ders which the table exhibits. | other product; so have Kentucky, Michigan and 
The article of hemp and flax is among the | Florida. 

most conspicuous. Of silk (cocoons) the table shows a product 

New Hampshire is stated to produce 53.040 tons. | of 328,482 Ibs.; of which Pennsylvania. claims 


Massachusetts - - - : 93.132 * |278,939. The error in this item is too obvious to 
New Jersey - - - - 33,170 ‘“ |require comment. 
Pennsylvania - - - - 170,760 * Having noticed the most egregious errors, we 
Virginia - = - = «+ 92,123 * | will close with a summary of the other principal 
Ohio - - . - - 252,520 “ | products, and feave the reader to judge of’ their 
Tennessee - - - - - 45,053 ‘ | accuracy; some of them are not over-estimated. 
Missouri - - - - - 20,071 “ |Bushelsof wheat - - - 76,174,849 
Indiana - 97, 65T Indiancorn - - ~— - 297,855,658 
Illinois = - - - - - 50,326 ‘ 6 Oats - a f - 106,375,192 
And the total product of the United States is put 6 Potatoes J ‘ - 101.981.4839 
down at 843,049 tons! and 148,224 pounds. It rT Rye - - 2 F 17,037,600 
may be salely questioned whether the whole 6 Buckwheat - " - 6,952,326 
world produces any thing near this quantity, and iT Barle A - 2. 3,848,140 
whether the United States produces more than | Number of horses and mules - - 3,489,150 
the smailest quantity above enumerated. It must 66 Neat cattle : D 13,438,383 
| be observed that Kentucky, the only state that ‘6 Sheep - - a - 19,085,962 
grows much hemp, is omitted. T Swine i a ; 20,745,898 
Hay is another of the incredible products stated. | Value of poultry - . P - $10,992,610 
New York is stated to produce 3,160,916 tons. | Pounds ol wool - - ° 26 ,939.340 
Pennsylvania - - = 41,199,963 “ |Productsofdairy - - - - 93,959,581 
Ohio - - ° . - 1,024,803 “ | Products of orchard - - - 7,259,078 
Maine - - - - - 691,058 “ |Gallonsof wine - - «- - 316,626 
Vermont - - - - - 734,047 “ |Valueoflumber - - - 10,955,646 
Massachusetts - - - 569,425 “ | ‘The table is at least a bad basis on which to 
sberegate, 9,641,225 tons! Is this probable, or| found calculations. What dependence can be 


placed on the census of population emanatio 
Of tobacco Tennessee is stated to produce | {rom the same sources 2 


26,542,448 pounds, and Virginia only 14,157,841 
Pounds, or about 11,000 hhds., when her annual 
inspections are 45,000 to 58,000 hhds., in which, . 
we admit, is included a considerable portion grown| ON INDICATING AND DESCRIBING GRASSES. 
in North Carolina. ‘The tota! product of tobacco 
8 Stated at 78,070,803 pounds, which is much be- | To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
ow the mark, as the inspections of Virginia in Hillsborough, N. C., June 16th, 1841. 
(when the census was taken) were 58,000} Dear sir—The suggestion of my excellent 
h ds., weighing nearly or quite 78,000,000 Ibs., | friend, Dr. Darlington, seems to me to present the 
exclusive of a large quantity manufactured and | greatest advantages for securing the end which 
hot inspected ; the inspection at New Orleans, | we have lately discussed. A specimen of a plant 
8 41,000 hhds., (but we admit that Kentucky has | is certainly better than the best description which 
made no return,) and in Baltimore, 40,000 hhds. |can be written for determining the true name of 
irginia is said to produce 10,767,451 Ibs. of|a species. [t is also better than a plate or figure, 
“otton, equal to about 30,000 bales, or more than | which is proposed by Mr. Lewis, in the Kentucky 
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Farmer. For unless the plates were executed 
with the minutest precision and colored like na- 
ture, a person unacquainted with botany would 
find it difficult sometimes to determine to which 
of two or three similar species his plant is to be 
referred. Plates prepared with the requisite ac- 
curacy would be too expensive for general use, 
while coarse uncolored figures would be of little 
service. 

And I am disposed to believe that every person 
who has interest enough in the matter to purchase 
a very costly work, would not hesitate to take the 
trouble of collecting the known grasses in his 
vicinity and get them labelled properly by means 
of some central herbarium to which he can have 
access. After that, his doubts are at an end. 

My friend, Prof. Short, | doubt not, will very 
willingly label plants for Mr. Stevenson, and Dr. 
Darlington for Mr. Skinner. 1 will with pleasure 
periorm that service for you, and | presume every 
editor of an agricultural paper ia the country 
will find no difficulty in securing the aid of some 
good botanist to give authentic names to his col- 
lection of plants. And when this is done, each 
botanist can report the scientific and vulgar 
names of the grasses of his district in the agricul- 
‘ural paper, which can be copied into others. 
The knowledge of a good part of the country on 
this subject can thus be gathered up in the least 
troublesome manner, and if necessary be subse- 
quently condensed and arranged by some compe- 
ient hand. 

Dr. Darlington is certainly right in the matter 
of learning the technical names of grasses. 
They sound uncouth to an ear accustomed only 
to the English, but they make but little if any 
heavier draught upon the memory than any other 
new words. Farmers, [ find, have learned to 
utter morus multicaulis with all the fluency of a 
botanist. 

You and your Virginia correspondents are very 
familiar with such terms as ‘' wire-grass,”’ “ hen- 
grass,’’ and the like, but they are sealed terms to 
me. 
each of your grasses that has a name, for me, 
that I may gratify my curiosity about them. I 
presume, however, from the interest you have 
manilested in the elucidation of these obscurities, 
that you have already commenced your collection. 

I intend to further your project by adding to 
your collection from my own stock some speci- 
mens from other sections of the country which 
may not be found in Virginia. Very respectfully, 
yours, &c. M. A. Curtis. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
WILP ONION. 


To exterminate this vile pest from our wheat fields 
is a great desideratum. All facts or observations 
connected therewith cannot fail to be interesting 
to the agricultural community. The following 
communication is made, not as warranting any 
definite conclusion, but more to draw forth eny 
further observations which others may have made. 

In 1839 1 had three small lots very much infested 
with wild onions. No. 1, then in cjover, not 
grazed, was fallowed in the fall of 1839, and pro- 
duced a fair crop of wheat in 1840, but containing 


I wish you would collect a specimen of 








so many onions that the crop was hardly saleable. 
Alier the wheat was cut off, I ploughed the land 
and sowed peas. In the fall of 1840 the peas 
were turned under, and wheat again sown about 
October llth. Among the peas not an onion was 
to be seen, and I was in hopes the two ploughings 
(for the peas, and then to sow wheat,) had efflec- 
tually eradicated the onions. The wheat crop 
on this lot was again this year very good, but as 
much mixed with onions as last year. 

Lot No. 2 was in wheat in 1839, and produced 
almost as much onion as wheat. In 1840 the land 
was put incorn. The onions that fali started by 
thousands, Early in November the land was 
ploughed, and wheat sown on the 10th. The 
wheat this year is better than I expected, and 
scarcely an onion to be seen in it. 

Lot No. 3, at rest in 1839, was put in corn in 
1840. The onions began to grow in great quan- 
tities on this, as on lot No. 2, in the fall. When 
ploughing it in November for wheat, my foreman 
remarked to me that it was useless to put that 
piece of land in wheat, for it had never brought 
any thing but onions. The wheat was sown on 
November 10:h. The crop this year was good, 
and very little onion in it. 

I infer that to rid your wheat of onions in land 
infested with them, you must wait, in the fall, till 
they have started, and thea plough or harrow, so 
as 10 destroy the growth of young onions before 
sowing the wheat. Whether such a course ofien 
repeated will clear the land itself of onions, or 
whether I refer the effect to its proper cause, fur- 
ther observation must determine. 

A Youne Farmer. 


FAILING TO GIVE LITERARY CREDITS. 


The last Boston Cultivator, afier saying some: 
thing complimentary to our journal, adds the ful- 
lowing indirect but not the less pointed censure: 

f 


* On looking at the June number we noticed a 
well written article in it ‘Oo hiving bees,’ and 
were making up our mind to copy it, but on 
reading it through we discovered it to be an exact 
copy of our own article on the subject, published 
in the Cultivator in May last.” 


The fact of omission to credit the extract to the 
Boston Cultivator is truly charged. The only 
excuse is, that the omission was not designed, not 
did we know of its having been made until thus 
informed. But though thus having failed, through 
inadvertence or carelessness, to give the credit 
due to the Cultivator, the article itself will clearly 
show that we did not in any way assume the cre- 
dit of its origin. It not only has none of the cus- 
tomary marks of an original article, but further i8 
referred to in the table of contents under the head 
of “Selections.” Every editor ani publisher 
must know, even if all others do not make the 
proper allowances, that it is next to impossible, !? 
the hurry of business, and still more because 
the previous errors of other intervening publica 














tions, to entirely avoid omissions or errors in re- 
gard to credits of the authorship of selections. 
In the long course of our editorship, it is possi- 
ble that many such charges might be as justly 


brought as the above; but if so, the grounds of | 


all are as yet unsuspected by us. And we can 
lay claim at least to this merit, that none are 
more solicitous or carelul to avoid such offences ; 
and we believe that no publication is, in fact, less 
offending on this score.— Ep. Far. Rec. 





THE COST OF TRANSFERRING THE MONEY 
OF THE GOVERNMENT—THE COST OF EX- 
CHANGE--AND THE AGENCY OF A NATION- 
AL BANK FOR LESSENING BOTH. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

Of the many fallacies and popular delusions 
which sustain the paper-money system of this 
country, there is none more false and absurd than 
the asserted great difficulty of transferring funds, 
and especially the revenue of the government, if 
without the aid and agency of a national bank. 
It is claimed by the advocates of the paper sys- 
tem, and scarcely denied by most of its opposers, 
that, if considered apart from all constitutional or 
political objections, the establishment of a national 
bank would serve admirably as an economical ex- 
pedient, or money-saving agent of the govern- 
ment; and that if dispensed with, because of ob- 
jections on political or other grounds, that any 
substituted agency for transferring the revenue 
would be very far more costly than that of a 
United States bank. We assume opposite grounds; 
and will here submit some of the reasons lor that 
assumption. We shall here have regard merely 
to the economical question, or that which deeply 
concerns the agricultural and general pecuniary 
interests of the country. The political question, 
or the bearing of a national bank on political rights 
and interests, however important, is not a proper 
subject for discussion in an agricultural journal, 
and therefore will not be touched. 

The New York Journal of Commerce, a paper 
of deservedly high authority on all matters of 
trade and mercantile affairs, lately asserted that 
the necessary transfers of all the revenue of the 
United States could be effected, promptly, and 
securely, upon contract and as a mere business 


arrangement, for a commission of one-quarter of 


one per cent. on the amount to be transferred. 
The ground of such a supposed arrangement was 
\o be, that. the revenue was to be received by the 
agent at the points where collected, in specie, and 
to be placed by the agent, in specie, at such other 
points as should be required for the disbursements 
or the demands of the government. Thus, if the 
Portion of the annual revenue requiring to be 
fransferred amounted to 24 millions of dollars, the 
oan cost of the transferrence would be only 

This positive declaration by the editors of the 

ournal of Commerce has not yet been questioned, 
that we have heard of, by any one, on the ground 
that the commercial facts implied were not true. 
Auother paper, which seems to yield that point, 
48 objected to such agency, upon other grounds, 
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which has brought forth from the Journal of 
Commerce the following additional remarks : 


“For the commission above named [one quar- 
ter of one per cent.,] we will yndertake to arrange 
the whole matter with institutions of the first re- 
sponsibility, so that the money of the government 
shall be perfectly secure, and so that the Treasurer 
at Washington shall have no other trouble in the 
business, than to make up a weekly statement of 
receipts and of orders for disbursements, and the 
money shall be accepted wherever it may have 
been paid in, and paid out wherever it is expended. 
There is a system of exchanges now in operation 
all over the United States, which proves that the 
thing can be done, and that whoever does it would 
make a fortune by it. In fact, we have no doubt 
that the arrangement could be made without the 
allowance of any commission whatever. Persuns 
at a distance may not readily credit this, after all 


the exchanges, and the necessity of some con- 
trivance to regulate them. But acloser exami- 
nation will show, that if Congress would, by a 
bankrupt law, brush off the bankrupt or dishonest 
currency factories of the south and west, and so 
correct the currency, the exchanges would be 
seen to be in astate of good regulation. At any 
rate, we hold ourselves bound to arrange a fiscal 
agent on the plan proposed above, on receiving 
thirty days’ notice.” 


We have no reason to distrust the estimate of 
cost made above, as being ample for the profit 
of the agent. But suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment, the cost te be double as much—quadruple— 
or even multiplied ten-lold—the cost would stili 
be very far cheaper than the agency, or even at- 
tempting to resort to the agency, of a national 
bank. Even if the cost of transferring 24 mil- 
lions of dollars were ten times as much as the quar- 
ter per cent, which is deemed sufficient, that enor- 
mously increased charge would be but $600,000 
a year; and that sum is less than the mere pe- 
cuniary cost to government of only discussing the 
bank question, and other questions proceeding {rom 
that fertile source of debate, for the last 10 years. 
If; by paying even one million of dollars annually, 
the government could defray ail the cost, direct 
and indirect, of the bank and bank questions, it 
would be a better bargain than will ever be made 
by the government in regard to banking. The 
present extra session of congress is entirely charge- 
able to the bank question, and ‘ts expense will 
not fall short of half'a million. The same ques- 
tion has served to add perhaps twice as much 
to every year’s cost of recent legislation and go- 
vernment. But that is scarcely a tithe of the 
whole cost to the people. Let the amount be 
counted of the cestruction of value and transfer- 
ence of property by fluctuating prices of currency 
—of swindling stockjobbing operations—of mad 
speeulation-—and changes of habits and corruption 
of morals--all caused by the great bank question, 
and even 20 per cent. of the revenue of the go- 
vernment would not be a compensation for the 
enormous injury to the wealth, morals and hap- 
piness of the people. We, therefore, would pre- 
fer to pay any possible proper charge for the 
transferring the revenue of government, as an 
ordinary business transaction, rather than suffer 





all the evils incurred by the agency, or vain eflorts 


that they have heard of the disordered state of 
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to procure the agency, of a national bank for that 
purpose. 

[n this tangled controversy on the expediency 
of a national bank for furnishing a common cur- 
rency, and for eqvalizing exchanges, it seems 
to be taken for granted that a common circulating 
medium is essential to that end. ‘This is not so. 
The currency (paper) of the United States, whe- 
ther when in good or in bad repute, was confined 
to this country, and so is the proper currency ol 
Great Britain to its own territory. Unless by 
accident, and in some rare and trivial cases of ex- 
ception, no bank-note of either country ever. found 
its way tothe other. And as paper constituted 
the great body of the currency of each, even 
when the paper was convertible to specie, there 
was ho currency in common between these two 
great commercial countries, whose regular com- 
mercial business is scarcely surpassed by that of 
any on the globe. Yet this absence of any com- 
mon currency has not been the slightest obstacle 
to the extended and most beneficial exchange ol 
commodities, and transferrence of funds. And itis 
as easy for an American to make a purchase, or 
a paymentin England, as in any remote city of 
his own country when our currency was deemed 
in the best condition. . 

Now if there could exist, by possibility, and had 
long existed, a paper-issuing bank, or paper cur- 
rency common to these two countries, so that this 
paper money had been used lor transmission in- 
stead of dratis or bills of exchange, it would be 
now as general and fixed a popu.ar belief, as it is 
in regard to Virginia and New York, that no 
trade could be beneficially carried on, except at 
immense loss in exchange, between the United 
States and England, without such common paper 
currency, or a joint and common bank of issue. 
Extend the application of the doctrine, and there 
would be found as great commercial necessity for 
a joint bank for all Europe and all America— 
indeed for Asia, Africa, Australia, or for the whole 
commercial world. Yet we all know the general 
fact that trade is carried on perfectly well without 
any such joint banking establishment or com- 
mon currency. And none know so well the false- 
hood of the assertion of the absolute necessity of a 
common paper currency, as the bank men and com- 
mercial men, who use it as an argument to urge 
the establishment of a national bank, which they 
want for other and selfish purposes, Ignorant 
politicians, and their ignorant and blind followers, 
may indeed believe this doctrine. But intelligent 
merchants and money deaiers have more know- 
ledge than to believe what they aim to make the 
politicians and the people believe in this respect. 

The great operations of trade between differ- 
ent countries, and between different parts of the 


same great country, are conducted by exchanges of 


commodities, and not by payments and transmis- 
sions of money, whether of paper or of specie, for 
the amounts purchased and sold. 
products between this country and England might 
take place to the amount of 100,000,000 annually 
furnished by each country, and if the total 
amounts were equal, not a dollar need be trans- 
mitted to make payment. 


(in preference) not money, but a draft on England, 
which he would sell at a premium to some one 
who wished to purchase or pay for goods in Eng- 
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Exchanges of 


The American who 
sold tobacco or cotton in England, would receive 











land. The operation is so simple and clear as to 
need no further explanation. Extend the applica- 
tion to the whole trade between the two countries, 
and the result js, that, even if each individual sale 
were made fur cash and paid for in money, there 
would be no need of transmitting any money 
across the Atlantic ; as it would be more profitable 
for the latter class to purchase such foreign funds 
or drafis, rather than to transmit money, no matter 
whether there existed a specie or a paper currency, 
or uniform currency of either. 

But it is true that a precise equality of sales and 
purchases of the United S:ates and England in any 
one year would not be possible. But that does not 
affect the principle ot the position. The balances 
only would have to be paid for in specie, between 
countries the least connected in trade ; and these 
balances will be very small compared to the whole 
amount of exchanged products. But between 
countries closely connected in trade, the balance 
of one year would generally be settled in the next 
year’s transactions, and be almost always dis- 
charged in commodities instead of money. 

The generally prevailing opinions of the neces- 
sity, and of the mode, of transferring the revenue 
of the United States are as erroneous as those up- 
on trade between different countries. ‘The whole 
revenue of the government has not to be brought 
to one place, thence to be sent to every place of 
disbursement. As in the case just stated of trade, 
it is only the balances that require to be moved ; 
and not always even the balances. Under the 
present system of indirect taxation by duties on 
importations, the greater part of the revenue will 
be paid in the city of New York. All the dis- 
bursements of government which are made there, 
or can be as conveniently made there, will of 
course absorb so much of the revenue, and save all 
charge for translerring the amount. But this is 
but a very smail proportion of what may be s0 
paid. On account of the city of New York being 
the great commercial capital and mart, it will fol- 
low that money there will be at least as valuable 
to all persons who have to make purchases, as al 
any other place in the union, and generally more 
so. Consequently, if government has to pay 4 
sum, whether in Maine, lowa, New Orleans of 
Norlolk, a draft on New York for the amount 

would be more valuable to the creditor, as he 

could forthwith sell it for more to a merchant ot 

broker, or to a bank, than the amount ef the debt 

in specie. ‘Thus, much the greater part of the ex- 

penses of government might be paid without 

any actual transfer or removal of money by the 

government ; and the transfers which would be 

subsequently made, to equalize the supply and 

demand for speeie, would be in the ordinary course 

of trade or exchange, and conducted at the cost 

and risk of private individuals, or banks. The 

permanent balances, whether accumulated by pr'- 

vate trade or governmental taxation, would i0- 
deed have to be transported from the points 0 

unnecessary accumulation, to other places where 

wanted and due. But these permanent balances 

would be small in comparison to the whole amou0!; 

and the expense of removal, even in specie, would 

not be worth naming in comparison to the cost 0 

a government banking system as a means 0! 

transferring government funds. And, moreovel; 

these balances have now to be so transporte; 





and in specie, and always must be, under 0) 
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system of trade or banking that can possibly be 
devised. ‘To whatever points the course of trade, 
or operation of taxation and disbursement, with- 
out a national bank, or any banks, will direct and 
accumulate balances of specie, the same will 
be the direction and accumulation if a national 
specie-paying bank and branches existed. For 
though the balances should be in bank-notes, 
these notes would require to be paid in specie, as 
the tirst step towards settling the balances. The 
substitution of paper money adds another link to 
the chain of circulation, and may somewhat de- 
lay the final result. But the result will finally 
be the same. If a United States bank should be 
established this, session, with 40 or 50 branches, 
in the first place it will not, and cannot, make the 
whole of its currency of equal value every where. 
as is generally and foolishly supposed. But even 
it this desired and impossible result were to be 
reached, and the branch notes of Wisconsin, 
and Arkansas, and F orida, were worth as much 
in the city of New York as those of the city 
branch, that very equality of value (or the nearest 
possible approach to it) would serve but to bring 
the notes of distant branches more speedily and 
in greater quantity to New York, in the regular 
course of trade. ‘he branch there would soon 
be overwhelmed with the notes of distant branch- 
es, and would necessarily have to return them, or 
the balances that could not be disposed of in trade, 
lor specie. And the especie thus required to be 
transported, (a process which paper-money men 
proiess so much to abhor,) would be just as much 
as if paper money had not existed ; indeed more, 
il paper money had served to stimulate and in- 
crease evther legitimate trade or wild speculation. 
A national bank, therefore, is not needed for 
the purposes above considered, and for which 
purposes alone most of its deluded and honest ad- 
vocates desire the establishment. It would, in- 
deed, be a powerful and admirable political en- 
gine for the purposes of those who could wield 
is influences. It will do wonders in translerring 
wealth {rom the possession of those whose honest 
industry had earned it, to that of speculators, stock- 
jobbers and legalized swindlers of all sorts. But, 
however desirable for these purposes, to the class- 
esto whom it offers such advantages, a national 
bank is not needed to equalize exchanges, or to 
lurnish a uniform currency, or to lessen the ex- 
pense, or beneficially facilitate the transferring of 
the revenue and funds of government. 
No currency but gold and silver can possibly 
have the same value at every part of an extensive 
country; and even if the currency were of gold 
and silver, or of paper convertible on demand 
somewhere to gold or silver, still exchange (that 
isthe cost of transferrence of funds) must cost some- 
thing, and therefore some premium would have 
\o be paid for dralts. But though a perfectly uni- 
lorm currency is a vain fancy, and perlect equaliza- 
lion of exchanges is impossible, still the necessa- 
ty diflerences and inequalities would be so small 
a to be unimportant, and of no practical evil, if 
the general sm 9 state governments had not created, 
or sustained by their indulgence, a depreciated 
Paper currency. It the currency were either of 
Specie, or of paper truly and fully convertible to 
specie, at the points where issued, the price of ex- 





change would never be considerable, even —_— 
there were no other than state banks. If the 
Vor. 1X.—39 





notes of an undoubtedly solvent and honestly pay- 
ing bank should find their way to a distant state, 
their market value would be known by reference 
to any broker’s list, or prices current, and the fair 
value of the notes could be obtained, deducting 
the necessary profit to the exchanger. 


But if bank notes are not truly redeemabl e 
then of course they will depreciate, and depart the 
more widely from a ‘‘ uniform currency” in pro- 
portion to the distrust of their value by the public. 
And such will be still the case with the notes of 
all non-specie-paying state banks, even if'a United 
States bank existed—and such would be the case 
with the United States Bank itself, if it were not 
aspecie-paying bank. But herein again we run 
foul of two other popular and prevalent fallacies, 
one of which maintains that a United States bank, 
because of its very origin and constitution, will ne- 
cessarily be a specie-paying bank ; and the other, 
that it will necessarily compel all the state banks 
also to pay specie. A few words will suffice to 
expose the emptiness of these pretensions. 


A national bank, supported and upheld by the 
revenue and the credit of the federal government, 
must indeed be so powerlil, and pervading in influ- 
ence, as to withstand dangers, disasters and loes, 
that would prostrate the credit of any bank or 
banks not so sustained. Notwithstanding, it was 
due to good fortune and accident, and not to any 
inherent virtue of a national charter, that both the 
two former United States banks continued to pay 
specie throughout their existence. Either bank 
would certainly and necessarily have stopped pay- 
ment, if its charter had continued but three 
years longer. And the last bank was upon the 
point of stopping payment years belore the expira- 
lion of its charter, and before any hostile action 
of the government had commenced, or was anti- 
cipated, and without any cause except the impro- 
per and fraudulent acts of its own authorities. 
The unexpected arrival of but $100,000 in specie 
alone prevented the mother bank suspending pay- 
ment the next morning. The occurrence of war 
with any powerlul enemy, and its necessary 
pressure on trade and finances, will never fail 10 
cause a United States bank (if a bank of circula- 
tion) to step payment. And this inevitable stop- 
page would take place precisely when it would 
be most disastrous to the country ; and when ut- 
lerly impossible to be remedied, or punished, by 
any legislation or other action of government. 


I. is true thata United States bank can exert 
great power in compelling state banks to pay 
specie for their notes, so long as they profess to pay 
them, and are anxious to maintain that character. 
But if the government of a state, Virginia for ex- 
ample, chooses that its banks shall be forced to 
pay specie honestly, there is no need of reserting 
to the agency and foreign aid of a United States 
bank. It would be sufficient that the government 
should not protect the banks in their fraudulent 
relusal to pay their notes--to merely let them 
meet the general legal destiny of debtors, whe- 
ther honest or fraudulent—and all our banks would 
be specie-paying immediately, and otherwise as 
honest as the | ae should require and compel. 
But as the government o! this and almost every 
other state south and west of New York, have 
chosen to sustain their banks in the long continued 
refusal to pay their notes and debts, they will con- 
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tinue so to choose, and can so sustain the banks 
in their refusal, in spite of any operation of a 
United States bank. Indeed, as soon, and as long, 
as a state bank boldly refuses to pay its notes and 
other dues, and it is sustained in such refusal by 
the law of the land, the bank is thereby made 
invulnerable against all assaults. It is entrenched 
‘behind impregnable barriers, constructed of its 
own discredit and infamy. The banks of Virgi- 
nia could commence specie payments to-morrow, 
and maintain them, if compelled to that honest 
course by any external power. But in so doing, 
they must lose all their present dividends, which, 
whether of net profits or of capital, are now the 
fruits ef legalized cheating and robbing the com- 
munity. They would either have to contract 
their business, or to use its gains in purchasing 
specie to meet liabilities. ‘There possibly may 
be plenty of other and stronger reasons for estab- 
lishing a United States bank, which we mean not 
here todiscuss; but this one inducement held 
out, and so generally relied on, of its causing the 
state banks to pay specie, is certainly the weakest 
and most contemptible of all pretences, The 
state off Virginia, the people and the government, 
either do or do not choose to sustain the banks of 
Virginia (as they are sustained by law) in their 
present dishonest refusal to pay their debts. I! 
the choice is to sustain this dishonést course, all 
compulsory action, to the contrary, of a United 
States bank will be utterly futile. If the state 
government requires the banks to pay, there is 
certainly no need to go abroad for an agent to 
compel that which the general laws of the land 
would sufficiently exact, if the exclusive privileges 
to banks, of indulgence to fraud, were merely 
withdrawn. ‘Taytor oF CAROLINE. 


EXPLANATION IN REGARD TO A PART OF MR. 
TURNER’S ADDRESS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Roseneath, July 21, 1841. 
Dear sir,— 

My Iriend, Gen. Richardson, informed me this 
morning, that, in a conversation that he had re- 
cently had with you, you told him that you in- 
tended to publish the address delivered at the late 
meeting of our agricultural society. I will not 
disguise the fact, that I feel considerably flattered 
with this token of your approbation. But my ob- 
ject in writing is to say, that [do not feel willing 
that this production should thus come before the 
public, without a word or two of explanation. It 
would appear from the letter of the address, that I 
am in favor of a United States bank. Now the 
fact is, that I am no more in favor of a United 
States bank, than of any other bank. I went upon 
the principle that our merchants and other trading 
people would have a bank of some kind. This 
being the case, [ thought and still think it good 
policy to tolerate, and even patronize, that bank 
which is least objectionable. And as the late 
United States Bank did actually equalize the cur- 
rency, | gave it a decided preference over other 
banks, the currency of which is in a wretchedly 
disordered state. The sentiment intended to be 
conveyed is simply this: that that bank suits 
farmers the best which makes one man’s dollar 





equal to that of another, all over the world. I 
care not by what name it is called, if it have the 
above effect, that is the bank for farmers. If you 
publish the address, please make the above ex- 
planation. As to our long-speeching legislature, 
and our shaving banks, I thought they deserved 
a lashing, and I gave it to them with all the se- 
verity of which | was capable. With best re- 
spects, &c. J. H. Turner. 


[The foregoing letter was received afier the 
portion of the address which appears in the pre. 
ceding sheet was in type. It is inserted as early 
thereafter as could be done without much inconve- 
nience. [tis not only due to Mr. Turner to per- 
mit him to explain his meaning,-but his explana- 
tion is a!so due to the public, inasmuch as his lan- 
guage had been reported, and understood by many, 
as a thorough approval and recommendation of 
a United States bank. If he is ‘‘no more in fa- 
vor of a United States bank than of any other [ex- 
isting] bank,” he is then (by his context) enough 
opposed to both kinds. But it is certain that Mr. 
Turners words have been construed as highly in 
favor of the establishing of a United States bank ; 
and one of the most striking prools of that im- 
pression has reached us since his letter. A writer 
in the Lynchburg Virginian, who is regularly ar- 
guing, and at length, in favor of a United States 
bank, when he comes to treat of the ‘* Expedien- 
cy,” copies entire and adopts all that part of the ad- 
dress which refers to banks, paper money and ex- 
change-—being content to bear and to repeat the 
well-deserved censures therein cast upon the disho- 
nest course of the non-paying state banke, for the 
sake of the short passage in favor ofa national bank. 
The writer introduces the extract with only the fol- 
lowing words :—‘‘ 2. Its expediency. On this point 
we shall be content with the following practical 
argument, for which we are indebted to the Rev. 
Jesse H. Turner, the president of the Henrico 
Agricultural Society. It is the argument of a 
farmer, not of a politician—and it cannot fail, ap- 
pealing as it does to the common sense of every 
man, to exert a wholesome influence on the pub- 
lic mind.” 

In answer to Mr. Turner’s mistaken ground, 
that the late United States Bank “ actually equal- 
ized the currency,” we shall add nothing more to 


what has been already said in the preceding pages 
of this number.—Ep. F. R.] 


THE SEASON AND CROPS. 


The wheat crop of lower and middle Virginia 
will certainly fall far short of the sanguine antici- 
pations which we held and expressed, and which 
were entertained by most farmers, just before the 
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full growth of the crop. The crop of the western 
part of the state, we understand, though upon less 
satisfactory testimony, to be no better than that 
of the eastern part. 

After the worst winter, and greater portion of 
pring, ever known, for ccrn and spring crops, (on 
account of continual rains, and long continned 
cold,) the weather became so fine, that the hope 
of an average crop of corn, which had waned al- 
most to extinction, was revived every where. 
But the before stinted corn did not grow as fast 
as was expected ; and latterly, drought has pre- 
vailed until it threatens great injury to the grow- 
ing crops of both corn and tobacco. Without suf- 
ficient rain soon, the corn crop in this region will 
be cut very short. 

The oat crop was very short, owing to the wet 
state of the ground preventing sowing in proper 
‘time, or on land in dry and good condition. 


July 30, 1841. Ep. F. R. 


PRICES OF WHEAT. 


The Shipping and Commercial list of July 29th, 
reports the New York prices of “ Wheat, Ohio 
and Genesee, (old,) $1.25 to 1.27$—southern, 
(new,) $1.18 to 1.183.”’ The Baltimore prices, 
same day, according to the American—“ New 
wheat, Md., $1.18 to 1.25.” The American 


Farmer, of Baltimore, (29th, ) says—The sales of 


Maryland red wheats are making to-day at 118 to 
122 cents for good to very prime parcels. Sales of 
new Maryland white wheat, of prime quality, 
suitable for family flour, at 128 and 130 cents.” 

In Richmond and Petersburg the highest prices 
lor wheat talked of by buyers are 110 to 115 cents. 
We advise farmers to wait awhile for prices at 
home to more nearly approach those of the north 
—and the owners of river crops to ship them to 
Baltimore ; or, still better, to New York, where 


the sales are for specie, or paper convertible to 
specie.—Ep. F. R. 


CURE FOR THE POLL-EVIL. 
COLTS. 


CASTRATING 


To the Editor of the Farmers? Register. 
Campbell county, March 15, 1841. 

[ send you a certain cure for the poll-evil in 
horses, which you can publish, if you think it 
worthy of a place in your columns. The remedy 
's this: Make one or two incisions in the swelling, 
and then wash the wound nicely with strong soap- 
Suds, and fill the wound with lime. A few appli- 
fations will perform the cure. Care should be 
‘aken in cutting, so as not to cut across the neck, 
and thus wound an artery. 

Will (while writing about horses) give you my 


— 





mode of castrating colts, which is not new, but 
plain and simple ; and, I believe, if care be taken 
on the part of the operator, it is the best mode. 
I never had one to mind cutting more than a boar. 
The plan is this: Atier the colt is thrown down 
and carefully tied, the integuments of the testicles 
are to be laid open with a sharp knile, and the 
stone pulled out, and the cord of the nut cleaned 
down. The cord is then to be securely tied with 
a strong thread, well waxed, and the cord is then 
cut off near the thread, and the ends of the thread 
left six or eight inches long. After both stones 
are taken out, the wounds are to be well greased 
with old bacon gravy and salt. 
STAUNTON River. 








THE MUSCARDINE OF SILK-WORMS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

I beg leave to make a few remarks on the arti- 
cle, which appeared in the last number of the 
Register, entitled “‘the muscardine.” ‘This arti- 
cle is calculated to gratify the curious, but when 
viewed in connexion with some recent publications 
on the same subject, it is also calculated to excite 
unnecessary alarm, and to strengthen the already 


strong prejudices which possess the minds of 


some persons in relation to the success of the cul- 
ture of silk in Virginia. 

The writer of the article takes it as settled that 
the muscardine is contagious, and cites the expe- 
riments of Dr. Bassi, of Milan, to establish this 
character of the disease. I Rave been rearing 
silk-worms for portions of six years, and during 


that period have only seen about thirty cases of 


the muscardine. l have twice rubbed the “ fari- 
naceous efflorescence” (which the Europeans say 
is the seed of a vegetable that extends its roots 
through parts of the worm,)_on the bealthy silk- 
worme, In order to “inoculate” them with the 
disease, but they retained their health and went 
on as usual, ‘This disease may be contagious in 
Europe ; but until some more decisive evidence 
than any which has yet been adduced shall esta- 
blish iis character of contagion in Virginia, | 
shall hold that it is in our climate of rare occur- 
rence, and not contagious. 

I have now about 600,000 silk-worms in va- 
rious stages, {trom one day old to maturity. They 
are remarkably healthy. ‘The oldest are spin- 
ning in 22 to 25 days, and forming excellent co- 
coons. ‘The varieties, “mammoth sulphur’ and 
‘‘ nea-nul.” 

The use of lime I consider invaluable.* I 
sprinkle it over them just before giving them 
their meals, once during the third and fourth ages, 
and daily during the last age. 1 counteracts the 
bad effects of heat and moisture, keeps the appe- 
tite of the worms keen, and no doubt hastens 
their maturity. Lavron Y. Atkins. 

Stafford, Va., July 5th, 1841. 





* Other preventives must not be neglected. The 
lime, although excellent, will not save worms that are 
piled up in layers, nor will it supply the place of libe- 
ral ventilation. I prize highly the labors of scientific 
men, but they are fallible, and it is possible that Dr. 
Bassi may be mistaken. The climate of Europe may 
be calculated in an unusual degree to produce the dis- 
ease ; and in assigning causes for disease, doctors will 
differ, and the imaginatton is often allowed too much 
play. 
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Saturday, July 3, 1841. 


The Frederick County Bank.—We learn, from the 
Baltimore Sun, that nearly the whole amount of mo- 
ney of which the Frederick County Bank was robbed 
during the month of May, has been recovered. The 
account of the negotiation by which the money was 
received, is a curious one. A correspondence, it is 
stated, took place between an attorney of New York 
and the officers of the bank. This correspondence 
was commenced about two weeks since, the attorney 
making propositions in behalf of his client, the robber 
of the bank, to which the officers were disposed to 
accede if nothing better could be done. Accordingly, 
Dr. Tyler and Mr. Bell, of the Bank, went to New 
York, and there concluded the negotiations with a 
compromise which leaves the rogue in the possession 
of the gold he carried off, some $10,000, for his night’s 
work, and the hank recovers all the rest, in value 
something upwards of $170,000. This isa pretty story 
to tell the officers, permit the rogue to keep $10,000 
in specie, for the return of $170,000 in paper, after 
they had, by the measures they immediately adopted, 
succeeded in getting in all the issue that had been 
honestly obtained, Jeaving the stolen money in the 
hands of the thief, and which would have been the 
surest means of his detection. It seems very likely, 
too, that a thief who had so long successfully eluded 
detection, should expose himself by entering into a 
negotiation to allow him to keep money that he actual- 
ly had. Besides, it was exceedingly culpable in the 
agents of the Bank, to make any compromise with 
a rogue which wouffl go to reward his villany. The 
story but confirms the suspicions that were created at 
the time of the robbery, that nobody out of the bank 
was the perpetrator of it.”"—Phila. Ledger. 


The Ledger of a later date says :— 

** It appears from more recent accounts, that instead 
of $10,000 the agents of the bank who effected the 
negotiation, allowed the thief to keep twenty-eight 
thousand dollars, or all the specie and notes of banks 
other than the issues of the robbed institution, in his 
possession, and which would not be likely to lead to 
his detection. The lawyer, one Wyley, who managed 
this corrupt and rascally piece of business, charged 
only ten thousand dollars for compounding the felony. 
The circumstances as related bear upon their face 
the evidence of a precious piece of knavery by some 
of the actors, that needs some further investigation. 
A curious feature in the ease is, that when Wyley 
was questioned as to who were the robbers, that in- 
dividual answered, you have seen the principal of 
them several times during your visit.” 








The Journal of Commerce announces the arrival 
of the brig Charles Carroll, from Tampico, with about 
$70,000 in specie. The brig Patsey B. Blount, from 
Belize, Honduras, $11,397. The bark Ann Eliza, 
from Vera Cruz, brings $100,000 in specie. 


The Rev. James Abercrombie, D. D., of the Epis- 
copal Church, Philadelphia, died on Saturday night 
last, aged 84 years. 

Canada.—A petition was presented in the provincial 
legislature at Kingston, recently, asking for an increase 
of compensation. The speaker explained to the house, 
that in presenting petitions asking for appropriations of 
public money, it was necessary to oblain the governor- 
general’s permission to present such petitions! The pe- 
tition was withdrawn. Bills to abolish imprisonment 
for debt, and to impose protective duties on foreign 
produce, that is, on the produce of the United States, 
are about to be brought before the united parliament 
by Col. Prince. 


It is stated, in the Western (Tenn.) Review, that 





several of the gentlemen from the United States, em- 
ployed by the British government to insfruct the 
natives of India in the cultivation of cotton, have re- 
turned home. They complain of the climate and its 
diseases, and have no faith in the enterprise of cotton 
growing in that region. 

The Ex-honorable C. F. Mitchell has had two bills 
found against him, at the Sessions of New York city, 
for forgery ; one was found by a former grand jury. 
There are now three indictments against him for forge- 
ry—and another complaint pending besides, which 
will probably be laid before the next grand jury. 


There have arrived in New York, during the past 
week, from various foreign ports, 4889 passengers. 


The Vandalia (Ill.) Free Press states, “* on unques- 
tionable authority, that Gov. Carlin has caused to be 
issued upwards of $1,000,000 of state bonds, which 
have been sent eastward to be sold for whatever price 
they may command.” 


Major General Macomb, commander-in-chief of 
the army of the United States, died suddenly on Fri- 
day, the 25th ult., at Washington City. 


There are no less than 346 applicants for the benefit 
of the insolvent laws at the present term of the Insol- 
vent Court of Philadelphia. 


The Spanish brig Frederick, of St. Johns, Porto 
Rico, was capsized by a waterspout on the 3d ult. 
The crew had barely time to take to the boat, without 
provisions or water, before she sank. They were 
picked up by the Sylph, and landed at Bermuda. 


Parsimony vs. Vanity.—The Boston Mail thinks an 
etfectual remedy might be had against the long and 
foolish partisan speeches of inembers of congress, by 
their being obliged to have them published at their 
own expense. 

Rain storm at Lynchburg.—A heavy and destructive 
storm of rain was experienced at Lynchburg on the 
2ist. Several breaks were made in the James River 
Canal, and dams, bridges, &c., were swept away by 
the force of the torrent. 


A memorial for a United States Bank, measuring 
two hundred feet in length, with double columns of 
closely written signatures, was sent to Congress, from 
New York, on Saturday, in charge of a committee 
from the board of trade. 


The Montgomery county (Pa.) prison has not a 
single inmate. 


By this morning’s mails, July 3. 


The Philadelphia Ledger of yesterday says :— 

“The Frederick Examiner, of Wednesday, has 2 
statement of the facts in relation to the recovery of the 
money stolen from the bank of that ccunty. The 
Mr. Wiley who undertook to perform the business for 
the thieves, is an associate justice of one of the infe- 
rior courts of New York, and was engaged in the dis- 
charge of the duties of that office when the agent of 
the bank waited upon him. The Examiner says this 
is not the first time that Mr. Wiley has acted as me- 
diator in like cases. Some very few years ago, lie 
was, we understand, in the same way instrumental in 
the restoration of the funds stolen from the Providence 
Bank to the amount of $183,000. _He would, in the 
present instance, give no other information on the 
subject of the Frederick County Bank robbery, than 
that he was informed that ‘ the vaults were opened by 
false keys, and that six persons were concerned. 
This account, if true, shows Mr. Wiley to be 12 
strange connexion with burglars and robbers. The 
duties of his office are to detect and punish crime, with 
a view to prevent it, but his practice, it would seem, 
is to screen the criminal, apparently for his own bene- 
fit. It is time that his acts were more particularly 
scrutinized, for he now appears to be implicated 38 
great an operation of stool pigeoning as has happened. 
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Canada.—Reinforcements for several of the regi- 
ments in Canada arrived at Quebec on Sunday last. 
The number of immigrants who have arrived this sea- 
son, to the 26th of June, is 15,254. The experiment 
of sending produce down the Rapids to Montreal by 
steam has succeeded. The government have a decided 
majority in the provincial parliament. 

It is said that Dr. Dyott, who was recently released 
from prison, is again to be opposed upon his application 
for the benefit of the insolvent laws, at the next term 
of the Insolvent Court of Philadelphia. 3 


Saturday, July 10, 1841. 

The steam-ship Britannia arrived at Boston on the 
3d, in 134 days, bringing accounts from England 15 
days later. 

Sir Robert Peel’s motion of ‘‘no confidence in 
ministers’? had passed by a majority of one vote. Par- 
liament was about to be dissolved. , 

« All England is in a state of tremendous political 
excitement.” ‘The money market is consequently 
stagnant; the funds paralyzed. There is an improve- 
ment in the cotton market, but very little or none in 
trade in general. The price of wheat has improved. 
The crops‘are all in fine order, . 

The canvassing for the approaching election was in 
full operation, 

* Nothing new from China.” 

The insurrection in Crete is still gaining strength. 

The great abolitionist and anti-slavery apostle, Sir 
Thomas Fowel Buxton, is a great brewer and gin-shop 
owner of London. 


“The warmest advocate of the credit system is fain 
to confess, that the difficulty in the way of a sound 
currency at the south is the disgraceful fact, that the 
respective legislatures are under the influence of insol- 
vent banks; and yet these same persons advocate the 
raising up of a moneyed power, in whose embrace the 
independence and influence of congress will be 
crushed, as surely as that the currency laws of Penn- 
sylvania have passed into a by-word.”—WN. Y. Herald. 


Judge Henry St. George Tucker, president of the 
Court of Appeals, has been elected Professor of Law 
of the University of Virginia. Professor Sylvester, of 
the London University, has been chosen to fill the va- 
cant mathematical chair. The professorship os Mo- 
dern Languages is also supplied. 

The students of Harvard University (Mass.) are in 
a state of rebellion—but somewhat quieted at last ac- 
counts. 


Itis thought that Mr. Clay’s United States Bank 
bill, (which goes the whole figure,) may command ap- 
proving majorities in both houses of congress. j We 
doubt it. If it passes, it will be vetoed by President 
Tyler. Mr. Clay's bill forces the states into the mea- 
sure—that of the Secretary of the Treasury proposes 
\o bribe them into assent. It will be more difficult to 
oppose the latter than the former application, and 
therefore it is more to be dreaded. 


The Planters and Mechanics’ Bank of Columbus, 
(Ga.) has at last been protested on a $5 note, for 
Which specie was demanded and refused. Mr. James 
Wesson, who did this good service to the cause of 
honesty and the public weal, has notified the governor 
of the protest, and, according to Jaw, a writ of scire 
facias must be issued against the bank. 


The steamer Clarksville, from New Orleans to 
Nashville, struck on a snag, and sunk to the hurricane 
oof in two minutes. Two persons only were drowned. 

he cargo a total loss. 


A nomination of Gen. Scott for the next presidency 
been made by the whig party in Pennsylvania, to 
weet that of Commodore Stewart, by the democratic 
party ; and «* Chippewa clubs” on the one side are op- 
posed to “* [ronsides clubs” on the other. We trust 
that the next president will have some other and better 
Sounds of claim than either military or naval glory. 
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More than 300 officers of the small army of the 
United States have resigned their commissions since 
the commencement of the war in Florida. 

8. V. S. Wilder, a great stock-jobber and financier 
of New York, has become bankrupt. His deficit is 


stated by some to be three millions of dollars; the 
most moderate estimate is one million. 


The state of Indiana has failed to pay the July in- 
terest of her state debt. 


Gen. Wingfield Scott has been promoted to the 1ank 
of Major General, (of which he had previously but 
the brevet,) and thus, as senior officer, becomes com- 
mander in chief of the army. 


A slave was concealed on board a vessel which late- 
ly sailed from this town for Boston. The owner of 
the slave pursued and overtook the vessel in James 
River, and searched for and recovered the slave. The 


vessel belongs to Petersburg, but is commanded by a 
Boston man. 


Young Semmes, the student of the University of 
Virginia, who was in prison awaiting his trial next 
autumn for the murder of Professor Davis, bas been 
bailed in the penalty of $25,000. He is said to be 
dying of consumption. 


The bill for distributing the proceeds of the public 
lands among the states has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but by a majority of only 8 votes. 


The legislature of New Hampshire, by a vote of 160 
to 51, have passed -the following resolution, bearing 
upon the slave-stealing controversies between New 
York and Virginia, and between Maine and Georgia. 
** Resolved, That the refusal of one state to surrender w# 
person charged with the commission of a crime within 
another state, and who shall flee from justice, is in 
open disregard of the plain letter of the constitution, 
subversive of the peace and harmony of the union, 
and destructive of the ends for which the federal con- 
stitution was established.” 


The dividend of profits of the Merchants’ (Cotton) 
Manufacturing Company of Petersburg recently declar- 
ed, was 5 percent. for the half year. This company has 
formerly paid at the rate of 24 per cent. a year, and 
rarely less than the last dividend. All the cotton ma- 
nufactories here (as elsewhere) are much depressed, 
and for the greater part make no dividends. 


The recent annual report of the Raleigh and Gaston 
Rail-road shows that great work to be improving. The 
receipts of the last fiscal year exceeded the preceding 
by $17,000, or about one-third added to the previous 
income. We learn from other sources that the business 
is managed well, and with strict economy. 


_ Saturday, July 17, 1841. 

The notes of the Wheeling Bank are now at 10 per 
cent. discount below the notes of the other non-specie 
paying Virginia banks, and are no longer current, al- 
though guarantied by the state, by being made re- 
ceivable for taxes. But for that guaranty, they would 
sink much lower. As it is, they will afford a fine har- 
vest to deputy sheriffs, who will buy up Wheeling 
notes at 10 per cent. discount, and pay them into the 
treasury ; and all the loss of depreciation will fall upon 
the commonwealth. This is but a small foretaste of 
the effect of the state being security general to the 
banks. Whenever one of them shall stand confessed 
as bankrupt and insolvent, its whole issue of notes will 
be used to pay in the state tax; and having served 
that, their then only use, they will remain worthless in 
the treasury. If the legislature of Virginia is not in 
absolute bondage to the banks, they will, at the next 
session, withdraw the government guaranty of bank 
solvency ; and also proceed to discharge all state debts 
and obligations by sclling out bank-stock, until the ex- 
isting partnership of bank and state shall be com- 
pletely dissolved. 


The Richmond Dock was sold at auction, last week, 
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for $100,000, and bought by the James River and 
Kanawha Compeny. 


The ** Catholic Total Abstinence” societies of Phi- 
ladelphia have had a grand display, in a procession of 
7,000 members. 

“The legislature of New Hampshire, by a vote of 
138 to 99, passed a bill which makes the private pro- 
perty of the stockholders in all the banks hereafter to 

e chartered, liable, to a certain extent, for the debts 
of the institution.” This is something like a beginning 
to correct the abuses of the banking system. 


The Bank of Darien, (Ga.) is confessedly broken. 
Four-fifths of the stock belongs to the state of Georgia. 
It is expected that the notes will not be paid. This is 
a fine specimen of the policy and profit of a govern- 
ment becoming a partner in banking operations. 

The minister sent by the Texian to the Mexican 
government was not permitted toland. The Texian 
papers intimate the renewal of war, by the invasion of 
Mexico. 


The elections in some 9 will turn upon the 
question of paying the state bonds or not. There is 
the ** bond-paying”’ party and the “ anti-bond-paying” 
party, each running its ticket. This is one of the most 
deplorable results of the swindling banking system 
fully carried out. The legislature of Virginia have 
not as yet gone half way in furthering the great swin- 
dling paper money system; but their course is onward; 
and, if not checked, will lead to such results as have 
already been realized in Mississippi. 


The village of Waterford, N. Y., has been almost 
enone destroyed by fire. From 70 to 80 houses were 
urnt, 


'*McLeod’s application for discharge upon writ of 
+abeas corpus has been refused by the Supreme Court 
of New York, and he is remanded for trial by jury, in 
Niagara county. He may, however. previously ap- 
peal to the Court of Errors of New York, and thence 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. His es- 
cape, through one of the many holes offered, will be 
‘certain ; but it isa pity that it bad not been effected 
without so much delay, fuss, and national discredit. 


The following passage from the ‘* Money Article” 
of the New York Herald, of the 13th, applies to all 
other banks as well as those of New Orleans : 

** In New Orleans public opinion is taking a direction 
which will, in all probability, soon drive the sound 
banks into resumption. In May last we stated that 
many of the brokers here were buying up the certi- 
. ficates and bills of the southern banks, and sending 
them home and protesting them for non-payment; 
then procuring judgment and attaching any funds of 
the Banks that may be found in this city. In New 
Orleans, by the charters of most of the banks, they 
are compelled to pay 12 per cent. interest on protested 
notes until they are paid. This has led toa very gene- 
ral adoption of this process, in regard to these banks, 
the standing of which is such as to render the ultimate 
payment of the notes comparatively sure. This puts 
them in a position that will make resumption more 
profitable than suspension ; and of course those banks 
that are able will do so. Those banks that are 
sound, it is supposed would long since have resumed 
if they could hoes procured a settlement of balances 
from the other Banks. They have, during the past 
month, been more limited in their discounts, and have 
nearly ceased buying bills. This, with the demand 
for their notes for protest, have caused a fall in the 
premium on specie. There is nothing like enforcing 
the laws applicable to the just claims of creditors, to 
equalize the exchanges. In a few years’ time people 
will look back with astonishment at the absurdity 
of “ relieving the people,” by authorizing the banks 
not to pay them that which is due.” 


The law of Ohio now is, that slaves carried by their 
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entitled to be free; and passengers in steamboats, 
calling at Cincinnati, have thus been, and hereafter 
will be, systematically robbed of their slaves, by an 
organized association of abolitionists. The law is the 
same in Massachusetts, and a case of its exercise has 
Just occurred, accompanied with circumstances of 
eat outrage. Mr. Ludlam, of Richmond, with his 
amily, was called suddenly to New Bedford, to see 
his wife’s dying father. Mrs. Ludiam being herself 
in bad health, made it necessary to take along her negro 
servant girl, who was a hired slave. When in New 
Bedford, two white ministers of the Gospel pro- 
cured a writ of habeas corpus, and heading a mob of 
negroes, searched the house, and seized and carried off 
the affrighted and reluctant girl to Boston, where, 
upon examination, she was discharged by the judge, 
and of course remained as free in the hands of the 
abolitionists. The slave-holding states must properly 
oppose aud put down this hostile course, or otherwise 
submit to the rule of the abolitionists. For these and 
other worse acts of the abolition states, the strongest 
measures of redress not forbidden by the federal con- 
stitution should be adopted and strictly enforced. 


Saturday, July 24, 1841. 
The Caledonia steam ship reached Boston on the 
17th from Liverpool, bringing news 15 days later from 
England. 


Parliament had been prorogued. The new elections 
were in progress, under great excitement. In Liver- 
pool and other places there was much rioting, and 
several persons had been killed. In Carlisle, the 
military had been called out, and two men were killed 
in the affray. The Conservatives are expected to 
beat the Whigs ; in which case there will be no repeal 
of the corn laws, or extension of free trade. 


The growing crops of England promised well. 


The French accounts are barren of news. Nothin 
important in the accounts from Spain, Portugal, an 
the north of Europe. 


The insurrection in Candia was still gaining 
strength. The spirit of insurrection spreading through 
the Peloponnesus and other parts of Greece Proper, and 
King Otho’s rule is in peril. 

Another over-land mail from India had been re- 
ceived, but which brought no later accounts from 
China than before. 


The French loan to Texas has not yet been made, as 
before reported. 


A remarkable case of “Lynch law” has occurred 
in Kentucky, which for deliberation and coolness as well 
as determination may compare with the celebrated Por- 
teous wob. A drover named Utterback some time 
ago had been attacked on the road, robbed, and his 
throat cut, and was left for dead. But he was found 
alive, though horribly mangled, and though never to be 
restored anaes. it is now supposed may live. 
Two men, Maythe and Couch, supposed on undoubted 
testimony to be the robbers and intended murderers, 
had been some weeks imprisoned for trial; but 
would escape with comparatively but slight punisb- 
ment by law, if their victim should live. This con 
sideration, added to the general commiseration felt 
for the pitiable condition and long continued suffering 
of Utterback, caused the remarkable and unjustifiable 
act of outrage which is stated as follows in the 
Cincinnati Republican. Full and public notice of Me 
intention had been sent 36 hours in advance of te 
attempt, and a clergyman sent, and who went, to ad 
minister religious aid to the prisoners. ‘On -_ 
day, the 10th inst., in pursuance of the notice, abou 
five hundred citizens of Bourbon, from which wer 
added some from Scott and Harrison counties, oe 
into Williamstown in solemn procession and most Pr 
fect order. They had chosen their sheriffs to a - 
the occasion, and proceeded to the jail, and deman 





owners within the jurisdiction of that state are thereby 
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Grant refused to give them up, or the keys of the 
prison : he offered, however, no other resistance, and 
the people at once broke open the doors. They then 
took the prisoners, placed them in an open wagon, 
their irons on them, took up the line of march with- 
out the least noise or confusion, to the spot of ground 
where the murder was attempted, about four miles dis- 
tant. By this time the number assembled was be- 
lieved to have been at least two thousand. After 
arriving on the ground, Mr. O’Hara, a member of 
the bar, addressed the people for some time upon the 

ropriety of permitting the law to take its course. 
lie was listened to with the utmost silence and respect, 
but without apparently altering the determination of 
a single person present. The preliminaries were then 
adjusted, and the prisoners were asked if they had 
any thing to say previous to the closing of their earthly 
accounts. One of them, Maythe, addressed a few 
remarks to the people, admitted the commission of 
the act for which they were to suffer, denying, how- 
ever, that it was his wish to commit actual murder. 
Religious service was then performed by a clergyman 
present, and Maythe and Couch were hung in their 
irons, upon a tree standing over thesame spot where 
theircrime was committed. Rude coffins were con- 
structed, and they were buried. ‘The crowd then dis- 
persed in the same perfect order.” 


The New York times says that the steam frigate 
builtin New York, by private contract, for the Rus- 
sian government, will cost less by 40 per cent. than if 
ithad been built at the United States navy yard. The 
vessels of war built at our navy yards are overcharged 
atleast as much. The steam ship Mississippi, now 
building, at the New York navy yard, has already cost 
$700,000, and before finished will cost a million. 


The Mobile Register says that the probable loss of 
that city by the failure of S. V. S. Wilder is over 
$300,000, 

“The Chattahoochee Railroad Bank of Georgia, 
which has just failed, is said to have been one of the 
most stupendous frauds ever exposed. The whole 
country 1s represented as flooded with its issues, 
amounting to millions. The nominal capital of the 
Bank is three millions of dollars, although it is said 
there have never been three millions of cents paid 
in, nor had they ever ten thousand dollars in specie 
intheir vaults. The Chattahoochee Bank has been 
aswindling concern froin first to last, from alpha to 
omega, Its very first step in obtaining a charter was 
a fraud upon the Legislature, as it is well known such 
athing as building a road was never in serious con- 
‘emplation. Nota dollar was paid in by the stock- 
holders, but upon the naked charter they went on to 
issue bills without limit. Now itis said the Bank is 
broke. How broke? How could it break, if there 
was the sinallest particle of honesty in allits transac- 
lions? For nearly the whole of the time the Bank 
has been in operation, specie payments have been 
Suspended. They have paid nothing out but bills. 

ow then, we repeat, could they break? The closing 
of this Bank, it is said, is the largest fraud ever com- 
mitted in Georgia, as there are more of their bills out 
han there has ever beer of any other institution 
Which has heretofore failed. The Macon Bank fraud 
Was but a trifle to it. The distress it will produce is 
incalculable. There is scarcely a man or woman in 

at section, who has any bills at all, but has the most 
“them at this Bank. This, added to the pressure 


the times, will make the distress enormous.”°— Phil. 
Ledger 


the bill to borrow $12,000,000 for the government 
a United States has passed both houses of con- 
Hostilities have been commenced between the 
iapentine and Monte-Videan republics. A battle 
L, arty place between their naval forces in the 


lata, of Monte-Video, in which the latter had 
0 worsted, 





The Texian government was about to send a body 
of 300 soldiers to invade Santa Fe, and withdraw that 
province from the Mexican power. 


Friday, July 30, 18-41. 

Sleam navigation on canals.—Lieut. Hunter’s steam- 
er Germ, made its appearance last week at Elizabeth 
City, N. C., causing all the natives to stare and won- 
der. It passed through the Dismal Swamp Canal at 
the rate of six miles an hour, “ without producing as 
much ripple as an ordinary canal boat,” and thus re- 
moving ** all doubts of the practicability of navigating 
canals by steam, without injury to the banks.” Last 
evening the Germ arrived at our wharves, and at- 
tracted considerable attention. She is about fifty feet 
long and nine feet beam. Her wheels, one on each 
side, work horizontally, and completely under the 
water, with a projection on either side the depth of 
the paddle, so that the whole machinery may be con- 
sidered as entirely confined within the boat. She 
will make a short trip to-morrow, with several scienti- 
fic gentlemen on board. She is now lying near the 
Navy Yard, and has created considerable excitement 
among the curious. She is to proceed to New York 
in a few days.— Phil. Gaz. July 26th. 


There were recently some executions in Illinois, 
under ** Lynch law,” by a band of self-constituted 
“Regulators,” which, in undisguised lawlessness, 
scarcely fell short in enormity of the deliberate Lynch 
murders in Kentucky, stated in last week’s summary. 
The following are striking but legitimate results of 
such acts, and of the state of society which permits their 
perpetration. ‘The Rockford (Illinois) Star had the 
independence to maintain the supremacy of the laws 
by condemning the recent proceedings by the mob, 
in the execution of the Driskelis. The citizens, 
thereupon, pretending to regard it as an appeal to, 
the horse thieves to rally and retaliate, assaulted the 
printing office, broke the press, and scattered the type 
through the streets. From the lawless spirit which 
these citizens have shown, it is very evident that they 
would lynch the jury that would convict any one of 
their number of the murder, and probably hang the 
judge that would sentence them. Such is the justice 
of mob law, and the regard it shows for the rights 
of individuals. Those who countenance it do more 
wrong to society than would ensue from the crimes. 


which it is the pretended object of mob violence to. 
punish and eheck.” 


The rebel federalists of Mexico ere gaining ground, 


and there is every prospect of their success over the. 
existing government. 


Another case for Mr. Justice Wiley.—* An express. 
arrived in town this morning, from Jacksonville, Lili 
nois, bringing a handbill, announcing the robbery of 
the branch of the State Bank of Illinois, of about 
$90,000 dollars. We copy it. 


‘FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD. 
The Branch of the State Bank of Illinois at Jack. 
sonviile, was robbed last night, Sunday, the 11th inst, 
The doors were entered by false keys. The following 
is the probable amount taken by the robber, to wit: 
$78,000 of paper; about $47,000 of the above was in 
Parent Bank paper, the balance mostly in notes of the 
Branches, and Bank of Illinois. About $8,000 in gold, 
and 3 or $4,000 in silver. The above reward will be 
paid for the enna of the — and the detection 
of the robber. . P. WILKINSON, President. 
Jacksonville, July 11, 1841.’ 

«*We learn in addition to what is stated, that the books, 
papers, and evidences of debt, were cut up, mutilated 
and destroyed by the robbers—for there must have 
been several persons engaged in it; and that part of 
the banking house was occupied as a residence, by the 
teller.”—St. Louis New Era. 


The facts of this robbery (like most other of such 





successful and clean jobs) show conclusively that 
officers of the bank committed or directed the robbery. 


~—— 
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Interlopers in the business, or other rogues than bank 
officers, generally make bunglirg work of such opera- 
tions. 


Mr. Clay’s bill to establish a national bank has 


passed its third reading, in the Senate, by a vote of 


25 to 24. This is equivalent to a passage by that body. 
An amendment, offered by Mr. Clay, which secured 
the passage of the bill, provides that the directors may 
establish branches, with the assent of the states in 
which the branches are to be established; but that if 
the legislature of a state does not * unconditionally as- 
sent or dissent,” at is first session, its assent shall be 
thence presumed; and further, that when congress 
may find it necessary and so direct, branches shall be 
established in any state, although it had dissented. 


In Monticello, Ga., it has been resolved by a public 
meeting not to receive any bank notes, after Septem- 
ber 1, except at their depreciated value, or market 
price in specie. This course, together with other pre- 
vious and extensive operations in the south and west, 
will help greatly to bring dishonest banks to justice, 
and to show them (however apg? | to all previous ex- 
reed that * honesty will be the best policy” for 

anks as well as for individuals. Large note-holders are 
having their bank notes protested for non-payment, 


when they thereafter carry 12 per ct. interest in North | 
Carolina, Louisiana, and some other southern states. | 


Such creditors have in other cases attached the funds 
of non-paying banks in other banks, or wherever found. 
The Charleston Mercury says that these latter reme- 
dies are so working that every bank in the south-west 
must resume payment or stop all operations. 

The banks of Virginia, by law, are to resume spe- 
cie payments next January. But their authorities 
seem to have no thought of doing so, and have been 


making no more recent preparation for resumption, | against the passage. 


than previously, since the beginning of the suspension 
in 1837. They must count confidently that their pre- 
sent exemption by law from the obligations of faith and 
honesty is again to be renewed,; and will be renewed, 
session after session. Banks that have not prepared 
to pay specie in 5 years, never will prepare. There 
will be offered the same and as strony reasons to the 
next legislature, to extend indulgence to their continu- 
ed bad faith, (for the benefit of the people, of course,) 
as at every previous session; and there ever will be 
the same and as strong reasons. The plain inference, 
from the whole procedure, and course of false assertion 
and argument, is, that the banks and the thorough pa- 
per money men go for the suspension of specie pay- 
ments as a permanent and general policy. The pro- 
mises made and expectations given to the public for 
resumption of payments are intended merely to de- 
ceive and to keep quiet the long suffering and grossly 
cheated people. A new proof of this intended policy 
will be seen next winter, when another year of indul- 
gence and impunity to the non-paying and swindling 


| system will be certainly proposed, (and as certainly 


carried, if the people shall stiil permit the banks to le- 





gislate,) and upon precisely the same grounds that have 
served for that purpose at every session since May 
1837. 

«There has been some excitement in Mobile in con- 
sequence of recent bank frauds in that state. The 
mal-practices of the State Bank and branches, which 
we have before noticed, have been a principal cause, 
The amount of the frauds is very large. ‘The suspen- 
ded and doubtful debt of the branch in Mobile will 
reach upwards of six millions of dollars.”»—Money Ar- 
ticle of N. Y. Herald. 

July 30.—The bank bill has passed the senate, bya 





vote of 26 to 23. Both the senators of Virginia voted 
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